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TIIK  TESTIMONY  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  THE  AGE  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE.* 

[RoiToa's  Not*. — In  alvlnir  place  to  the  foltowln^t  article,  which  contaian  an  a'lmlrable  reeume  of  recent  illscuverie*  anil 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  we  assure  our  reailers  that  we  are  far  from  aeceptinir  as  sufDcient  anti  satisfactory 
the  liata  here  kItcii,  on  the  basis  of  which  the  commonly  recets-ed  clironolosy  of  the  Bible  is  sought  to  be  set  aside,  and  tlie 
time  of  man  on  this  earth  of  ours  ea'ended  back  si>rae  “  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  years  before  our  era.”  .\side  from  these 
bold  tlieories  and  startling  assumptions,  which  the  reader  will  let  go  for  what  they  are  worth,  we  commend  the  article  as 
worthy  of  a  careful  peru.sal] 


The  progress  of  discovery  in  geology 
has  already  set  aside  so  many  of  what 
were  long  considered  fundamental  facts 
of  natural  history,  and  has  enforced  such 
a  complete  modification  of  the  views  at 
one  time  entertained  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  that 

*  Alt  Aecounl  of  aonvi  recent  Researches  near 
Cairo,  undsrta^n  with  the  view  of  throwing  light 
upon  the  Geological  History  of  the  Alluvial  lAind  of 
J^TVPt;  instituted  by  Lbon.ird  Horveb,  Ksq., 
V.P.R.3  Phil.  Trans,  of  Royal  Societsj  for  1855, 
p.  105,  and  1858,  p.  53. 

Reliquice  Diluvianoe :  Observ.Mons  on  the  Organic 
Remains  contained  in  Oaves,  I'issures,  and  Diluvial 
GraveL  By  the  Rev.  W.  Bucklato,  D.D.,  F.R.S. 
4to.  London,  1823. 

Cavern  Researches;  or,  Discoveries  of  Organic 
Remains  and  of  British  and  Roman  Relics  in  the 
Caves  of  Kent's  Hole,  Anste's  Cove,  Chudleigh,  and 
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moderate  men  and  lovers  of  truth  have 
agreed  for  some  time  i>ast  not  to  attempt 
to  harmonize  apparently  conflicting  truths, 
but  simply  to  discover  such  facts  as  come 
within  the  range  of  observation.  This  is 
indeed  a  wise  conclusion ;  for  whenever 
a  clear  statement  of  facts,  and  a  fair  de¬ 
duction  from  them,  is  opposed  only  by  a 
received  but  doubtful  interpretation  of 
the  sacred  record,  which  in  matters  of 
physical  science  ought  only  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  an  uncertain  guide,  there  is  no 

Berry  Head.  By  the  late  Rev.  J.  MacE.s’EBY.  Ed¬ 
ited  from  the  original  Manuscript  by  E.  Vivian. 
London,  1859. 

Antiquities  celtiques  et  anUdiluviennes.  Memoirs 
sur  t Industrie  primitive  et  les  Arts  d  Itur  Origins. 
Par  M.  Boucuer  be  Perthes.  2  vols.  8  vo  Paris: 
Vol.  I.  1847  ;  Vol.  II.  1857. 
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doubt  what  the  ultimate  result  must  be  ;  1 
and  those  who  shut  their  eyes  to  truth,  | 
because  it  is  opposed  to  their  prccouceiv-  j 
cd  notions  and  convictions,  are  little  aware  j 
how  damaging  to  themselves  and  those  j 
guided  by  them  is  the  ultimate  decision 
against  them,  which  must  some  day  be  ; 
given.  j 

Tliese  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  i 
to  a  subject  already  attracting  great  at-  j 
tention,  and  likely  soon  to  be  the  question  | 
of  the  day  among  all  who  take  an  inter-  j 
est  not  only  in  geology  and  archaiology,  j 
but  in  the  recognized  chronology  as  j 
applied  to  human  and  biblical  history.  ; 
Probably  few  non-scientific  jiersons  would  ' 
hesitate  to  reply,  if  asked  how  long  the  j 
human  race  lias  existed  on  the  globe, 
that  the  period  was  something  less  than 
SIX  thousand  years ;  and  perhaps  most 
such  persons  would  think  themselves 
bound  to  this  belief  by  tlieir  respect  for 
and  confidence  in  the  Pible.  With  mat¬ 
ters  of  biblical  criticism,  and  the  various 
differences  of  opinion  amongst  commen¬ 
tators  in  this  matter,  we  have  here  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  ;  but  we  may  set  forth  with  stat¬ 
ing  our  conviction  that  the  chronology, 
like  the  natural  history  and  astronomy, 
of  the  Bible  is  an  open  question,  and  a 
legitimate  subject  of  human  research. 

'fhere  is  ample  ground  in  the  ordinary 
range  of  history,  ami  yet  more  in  the 
study  of  language  and  of  the  physical 
differences  of  the  various  branches  of 
die  human  family,  to  justify  an  inquiry 
iito  the  antiquity  of  our  race.  That  cer- 1 
tain  events  followed  each  other  in  a  cer- 
t.ain  sequence,  may  be  true ;  but  that  they 
succeeded  each  other  so  rapiilly  as  they 
must  have  done  to  occupy  only  a  lew 
thousand  years,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable. 

No  illustration  of  this  is  more  apposite 
than  the  case  of  Egypt,  where  we  look 
back  with  all  the  aids  of  history,  and  with 
actual  records,  to  a  certain  jwiiit,  and 
trace  without  much  difficulty  a  scries  of 
nices,  more  or  less  civilized,  till  we  reach 
the  age  of  the  Pharaohs  in  the  time  of 
Closes,  when  the  Israidites  departed  from 
Egypt,  and  the  actu.al  history  of  the 
Jews  .03  a  pcHjple  m.oy  be  said  to  have 
commenced.  At  this  time  the  hiero¬ 
glyphics  clearly  prove  that  there  existed 
among  the  Egyptians  an  amount  of  civili- 
Ziition  not  inferior  in  m.ony  respects  to  the 
highest  advances  of  subsequent  centuries ; 
and  there  is  equally  satisfactory  proof 


that  .oil  the  typical  varieties  of  the  human 
r.oco  were  well  known,  and  were  as  clearly 
marked  as  they  are  now  by  social  as  well 
as  physical  peculiarities.  The  negro,  for 
example,  w.os  then  a  woolly-headed,  thick- 
lipped  black,  with  a  receding  forehead, 
imiicating  a  humbly-developed  intellect, 
.adapted  to  .serve  rather  than  command. 
It  is  fair  to  inquire  iiow  far  the  time  as¬ 
sumed  to  have  el.ap.sed  between  the  No- 
achian  dchige  and  the  birth  of  ]\Io.se.s 
could  in  the  natural  course  of  things  have 
brought  about  this  result ;  for  we  find 
no  when?  intimated  any  miraculous  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  laws  of  nature,  and  are 
certainly  not  justifieil  in  assuming  any 
thing  of  the  kind  in  reference  to  this 
point.  The  history,  as  read  by  the  pic¬ 
ture-writing  of  the  c(mntry,  and  as  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  ancient  monuments  and  by 
the  change  of  surface  of  the  ground,  tells 
a  very  ditterent  story  ;  and  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  former  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  has  leil  to  the  conclusion  expressed 
by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen  in  the  following 
pa.ssage,  extracted  from  (he  preface  to 
the  fourth  book  of  his  Stellc 

in  der  Welt^eMhic/ite,  published  in  1850: 

“  An  cx.imination  of  the  time  from  Alex¬ 
ander  to  .Mencs,  and  of  the  vastly  remote  co- 
temporaneoiis  events  of  Asiatic  life,  leads  us  to 
documentary  beginninj^s  of  a  great  develop¬ 
ment  more  or  Ic.ss  chronologically  detenninahle. 
But  when  we  come  to  conshler  more  clo.sely  the 
unmistakable  purely  hi.'.torical  time,  before  Mc- 
ncs,  of  separate  kingdoms  and  particular  prov¬ 
inces,  wc  discover  that  these  earlier  ages  belong 
I  to  a  period  when  the  foundation  of  that  entire 
development  rested  upon  the  f >rmation  of 
I  language  and  mythology.  The  author  believes 
;  that  he  is  justified  in  maintaining  this  to  be  a 
'  fact  in  historical  science. 

I  IlecortLs  forming  a  documentary  history  of 
I  nations,  extend  to  about  four  thuu.sand  years 
before  our  era ;  and  an  early  period  of  long  du¬ 
ration  must  necessarily  have  preceded  (he.se. 
AVhen  we  a.ssign  to  that  period  a  duration  of 
from  six  thousand  bj  nine  thousand  years  for 
Egypt,  and  from  fifteen  thousand  to  sixteen 
thousand  years  for  man’s  existence,  it  is  no  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  presumptuous  application  of  re¬ 
search,  but  an  emancipation  of  ourselves  from 
an  error  which  tlirows  every  thing  into  confu¬ 
sion.  The  first  epochs  of  the  history  of  the 
human  race  demand  at  the  least  a  period  of  this 
extent;  and  its  commencement  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  years  l>efore  our  era  is  a  fair  starting-point 
in  the  earth's  history.” 

It  is  not  in  Egypt  alone  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  exists.  Throughout  the  E.ast 
there  are,  among  the  ancient  people  there 
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HOttled,  sufficiently  strong  indications  of 
antiquity  to  justify  at  le:ist  an  impartial 
Inquiry ;  and  if  there  is  some  want  of  ' 
.strict  records,  there  is  b(!yonil  a  doubt 
every  probability  that  the  civilization  of  i 
those  countries  dates  much  tlirther  b.ack 
than  the  assumed  period  of  the  origin  of  ] 
our  race.  Kven  in  Central  America,  and 
among  savage  nations,  the  varieties  of  i 
language,  as  well  sis  the  prevalence  of  an 
existing  type  difficult  to  modify  in  many 
generations,  throws  back  into  remote  an¬ 
tiquity  the  first  origin  of  the  tribes ;  while 
there  has  long  been  an  opinion,  kept  back 
by  considerations  of  respect  for  known 
prejudices,  but  always  present,  that  the 
races  inhabiting  (’entnal.  Southern,  and 
Western  Kurope,  before  the  Romans  swept 
over  those  countries,  were  not  only  them¬ 
selves  of  very  long  standing,  but  could 
hardly  have  been  tlie  earliest  races  in  pos¬ 
session.  It  remained  for  the  ])rogrcss  of 
discovery  in  geology  to  bring  proofs  of 
this ;  but,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  even 
our  boldest  geologists,  both  in  England 
and  France,  have  uniformly  declined  to 
meet  and  fairly  discuss  cases  that  were 
from  lime  to  time  jmt  before  them  for 
consideration ;  although  8cver.al  observa¬ 
tions  h.ave  tended  to  show  that  the  hum.an 
race  existed  and  flourished  in  :is.soci:ition 
with  other  anim.als  now  unquestionably 
extinct.  Among  such  cases,  the  most 
striking  are  the  ficts  submitted  by  M. 
Roacher  do  Perthes  in  the  work  cited  at 
the  head  of  this  article ;  but  others,  less 
clearly  determinable,  had  been  notioed  in 
the  celebrated  bone-caverns  of  England, 
Belgium,  France,  and  (lermany ;  others, 
again,  in  the  gravel  of  England ;  and 
others  in  North- America,  where  a  re¬ 
markable  skeleton  of  the  mastodon, 
brought  to  England  some  years  ago,  wius 
sai  I  to  have  had  an  axe  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  of  sav.ages  lying  underneath  some 
of  the  bones  in  the  swampy  ground  in 
which  it  was  buried  in  Kentucky. 

The  evidence  thus  gradually  accumu 
lated  in  viirious  directions  has  at  length 
been  considered  worthy  of  attention ;  .and 
two  or  three  discoveries,  very  carefully 
watched  by  competent  observers,  have 
proved  that  human  remains  exi.st  which 
were  not  only  buried  at  the  s.ame  time  as 
the  bones  of  extinct  qu.adrui>eds,  but  to 
.all  appear.ancc  belonged  to  a  race  of  men 
who  lived  when  such  quadrupeds  were 
common  in  Europe.  One  of  our  I^nglish 
geologists.  Dr.  Falconer — whose  research¬ 


es  in  the  Sewalik  hills  in  India  brought  to 
light  a  large  ancient  tertiary  fauna,  for¬ 
merly  ranging  across  India  to  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Siam,  and  who  h.as  since  devoted 
his  attention  to  the  fossil  bones  of  ele¬ 
phantine  animals  found  in  the  gr.avel — 
seems  to  have  been  struck  by  the  chain 
of  evidence  submitted  by  M.  Boucher  do 
Perthes ;  while  nearly  at  the  same  time  a 
new  discovery  of  sculptured  flints  in  a 
cave  at  Brixham,  in  I)evon.shire,  mixed 
up  with  Imnes  of  cavern  animals,  brought 
the  whole  question  prominently  under 
discussion. 

The  geological  evidence  in  relation  to 
this  inquiry  seems  at  i)rcsent  to  arrange 
itself  naturally  enough  under  three  heads. 
First,  that  obtainable  from  deposits  of 
mud  mixed  with  human  remains  in  river- 
deltas,  where  a  certain  degree  of  regular¬ 
ity  of  deposit  can  be  shown  to  have  taken 
jdace ,  serrondli/,  that  which  can  be  traced 
in  cavern.s,  w’here  such  indications  of  man 
are  mixed  up  with  bonesof  other  animals, 
the  whole  having  since  been  sealed  up, 
as  it  were,  while  other  deposits  of  later 
date  have  been  covering  them ;  and 
thirdly,  th.at  derived  from  the  careful  ex¬ 
ploration  of  gravel-beds,  whoso  geologi- 
c.al  age  is  known  from  independent  proof, 
and  where  .also  the  remains  of  man  are 
mixed  with  bones  of  other  animals — the 
whole  having  been  diifted  together,  and 
together  covered  with  newer  deposit. 

The  only  c:use  at  present  adduced  in 
respect  to  the  first  cla.S3  of  evidence  is 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  at  a  point  where 
historical  monuments  of  great  antiquity 
exist,  originally  constructed  on  the  Nile 
mud  at  a  certain  level,  and  since  covered 
up  by  such  a  thickness  of  deposit  as  be¬ 
longs  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed.  For 
the  clear  determiiuation  of  this  matter, 
wo  have  to  thank  Mr.  Leonard  Horner, 
who,  by  suggesting  a  series  of  operations 
of  the  simplest  but  most  satisfactory  kind, 
h:i3  succeeded  in  proving  several  very 
important  points.  The  researches  and 
concluMons  alluded  to  are  recorded  in 
two  memoirs  read  before  the  Iloy.al  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  since  published  in  the  Trans<uy- 
tiuns  of  that  body  for  the  years  1855  and 
1858;  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  an 
outline  of  the  result. 

Mr.  Horner  selected  for  the  point  of 
research  the  site  of  the  .ancient  city  of 
Memphis,  situated  about  thirty  miles  above 
the  apex  of  the  actual  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
The  d.ate  of  the  construetion  of  this  city  is 
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e.stiraatod  by  the  best  authorities  as  hav- 
iug  been  about  four  thousand  years  before 
tiie  Christian  era.  This  ancient  city  was 
Iniilt  on  land  which,  from  its  vicinity  to 
the  Nile,  must  have  been  annually  over¬ 
flowed,  doubtless  for  many  previous  ages, 
and  which  consequently  must  have  been 
et)vered  with  the  sediment  deposited  by 
the  annual  inundations.  The  alluvial  soil 
hi*re  is  the  same  as  that  presented  through 
the  whole  valley  to  the  sea;  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  ancient  city  are  almost  en¬ 
tirely  buried  by  similar  material.  One 
statue  (that  of  Kameses  II.,  the  Sesoslris 
of  the  Greeks)  described  by  Herodotus, 
thrown  down  from  its  pedestal,  was  un- 
(iovered  by  making  an  excavation  round 
it  of  live  feet ;  and  eight  inches  below  is 
the  top  of  two  courses  of  cyclopcan  mason¬ 
ry —  the  platform  on  which  the  statue 
St i>od,  whos6  total  hight  w'as  five  feet 
seven  inches,  resting  on  an  artificial  found¬ 
ation  of  sand.  With  regard  to  the  age 
•  •  this  statue.  Dr.  Lepsius  says  :  “If  we 
tnay  assume  that  the  Memphis  statue  re- 
jiiisents  Rameses  while  a  young  man,  of 
w  hich  the  absence  of  a  beard  would  not 
he  of  itself  a  decided  proof,  we  should  then 
be  justified  in  assigning  it  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourteenth  century  before  Christ. 
j\ccording  to  my  estimate,  Rameses  Mia- 
iiun  reigned  from  about  1394  to  1328  B.c.” 
1 1,  would  appear  from  this  that  the  actual 
thickness  of  mud  deposited  during  the 
IsL't  thirty-two  centuries  can  not  be  more 
tlu'.n  eleven  feet  three  inches,  or  about 
four  inches  on  an  average  in  each  centuiy. 

Within  an  area  of  a  square  mile  east 
and  south  from  this  statue,  and  in  places 
selected  for  the  purpose,  as  many  as  nine¬ 
teen  pits  tvere  sunk,  and  borings  made  to 
the  depth  of  the  filtration  of  water,  every 
where  through  similar  material,  and  the 
d.'pth  generally  aproaching,  sometimes 
much  exceeding,  forty  feet.  In  every 
ca^c  human  remains  were  met  with,  some¬ 
times  carved  stone,  but  more  frequently 
1»:  i.-k  and  |)ottery ;  and  these  continued, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  the  lowest  depth 
reached.  The  surface  of  the  ground  over 
.the  square  mile  experimented  on  was 
slightly  uneven,  and  the  difference  between 
the  highest  point  of  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile  at  that  spot  in  1851,  and  the  mean 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  was  seventy-eight  feet  three 
inches.  Besides  the  nineteen  pits  on  the 
si'.o  of  ancient  Memphis,  twenty-seven 
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w'ere  opened  in  a  belt  about  a  mile  wide 
across  the  valley  of  the  Nile  on  the  paral¬ 
lel  of  Memphis,  the  breadth  of  the  valley 
at  this  place  being  about  five  miles.  The 
work  was  conducted  in  the  s.amo  manner, 
by  pits  and  borings  to  water,  and  always 
witfi  the  same  result ;  bricks  and  pottery 
occurring  at  intervals  in  most  of  the  pits. 

To  lest  still  further  the  general  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nile  deposit,  as  many  as  fifty- 
one  pits  were  afterwards  sunk  on  the  par¬ 
allel  of  Heliopolis,  considerably  below 
Memphis,  and  about  ten  miles  below  Cai¬ 
ro  ;  about  half  the  trials  being  on  the  east 
and  the  rest  on  the  west  bank,  and  the 
extreme  distance  of  the  east  and  w'cst  pit 
being  si.vteen  miles.  Some  of  the  borings 
reached  a  depth  of  from  fifty  to  seventy 
feet  from  the  surface.  Here  also  the  soil 
penetrated  consisted  of  Nile  sediment, 
and  fragments  of  pottery  were  brought  uj) 
at  various  depths.  In  no  instance  did  the 
boring  reach  the  solid  rock. 

Ever  since  the  publication  of  the  great 
wprk  on  Egypt  by  the  French  naturalists 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte’s  expedition, 
it  has  been  assumed  as  a  settled  point  that 
the  mean  increase  of  land  owing  to  the 
deposit  of  the  Nile  mud  has  been  from 
time  immemorial  at  the  rate  of  five  inches 
in  a  century.  Judging  from  other  data, 
and  especially  from  the  obelisk  at  Helio 
polis,  believed  to  have  been  erected  twen¬ 
ty-three  hundred  years  b.c.,  and  nowburied 
twelve  feet  four  and  a  half  inches,  of  which 
he  considers  the  sixteen  and  a  half  inches 
to  have  been  originally  sunk,  Mr.  Horner 
reduces  this  rate  to  3.18  inches  in 
the  century  at  Heliopolis,  and  by  a 
similar  calculation  to  three  and  a  half  inches 
at  Memphis. 

Taking,  however,  the  estimate  which 
allows  of  the  most  rapid  deposit,  and  mak- 
ing  a  sinall  allowance  for  the  occasional 
layers  of  sand,  of  which  there  are  not 
many,  and  which  would  on  the  whole  pro¬ 
duce  little  effect;  we  find  by  a  simple 
calculation  from  the  depth  at  which  human 
remains  are  found,  that  we  are  obliged  to 
carry  back  the  history  of  Egypt  to  a  very 
ancient  date.'  Thus  in  the  lowest  part  of 
the  boring,  near  the  statue  at  3Iemphis, 
the  instrument  brought  up  from  a  depth 
of  thirty-nine  feet  of  true  Nile  sediment  a 
fragment  of  burnt  pottery  about  an  inch 
square,  of  a  brick-red  color,  the  interior 
being  dark  gray,  which  must  have  been 
)ying  there,  according  to  Mr.  Horner,  ui>- 
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wards  of  thirteen  thousand  years.*  In 
some  places,  indeed,  the  fragments  must 
liave  been  obtained  from  a  level  some¬ 
times  far  below,  and  often  only  a  little 
above,  low-water  mark  in  tbe  Mediterra- 1 
nean.  These  were  no  doubt  brought ! 
down  by  the  river  from  the  higher  and  | 
iiih.abited  part  of  the  valley,  at  a  time  1 
preniouft  to  the  formation  of  that  part  j 
of  the  Delta ;  thus  carrying  back  tbe  | 
reconls  of  the  hum.an  race  to  a  period 
which  under  no  conceivable  hyimthesis 
wvM  be  reckoned  at  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred,  but  is  much  more  likely  to  have 
been  tw’o  hundred,  centuries.  Mr.  Hor¬ 
ner  very  pertinently  remarks,  at  the  close 
of  his  memoir  already  cited  ; 

“  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  .that  the 
whole  of  the  arcji  now  occupied  by  the  alluvial 
land  of  Lower  Egypt  was  at  one  time  a  bay  in 
the  Mediterranean,  which  in  the  course  of  ages 
was  gradually  filled  up  by  deposits  from  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  Nile  not  confined  by 
artificial  embankments,  and  aided  by  sand 
blown  from  the  adjacent  high  desert  land  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  shore  of  the  bay  had 
.advanced,  first  to  the  parallel  of  Sigioul  and 
Bessousse,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  present 
apex  of  the  Delta,  by  means  of  the  accumula¬ 
tions  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Nile,  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  brick  and  pottery  that  had  fallen  into 
the  river  above  were  carri^  forwanl  by  it  into  ! 
the  bay.  This  process  appears  to  have  contin-  ' 
lied  as  the  shores  of  the  bay  gradually  ailvanced 
northward  even  toils  present  sea-line;  for  in 
borings  made  in  1 854,  at  a  village  about  forty- 
live  miles  above  Rosetta,  the  supposed  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Sais,  and  also  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Rosetta  itself,  similar  fragments 
were  found  at  depths  of  nineteen  and  twenty 
feet  The  rubbish  soil  extends  to  considerable 
depths  under  the  foundations  of  stone  build¬ 
ings,  below  the  lowest  level  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  and  quite  close  to  the  sea.” — Phil.  Trans, 
for  1858,  pt  i.  p.  70. 

*  Besides  Mr.  Homer’s  pits  sunk  and  bored  ex- , 
proaoly  to  determine  the  scientific  quejtion,  numer¬ 
ous  wells  and  borings  for  water  have  brouglit  up 
fragments  of  pottery  from  a  depth  sometimes  of 
upwards  of  seventy  feet,  in  various  parts  of  Lower 
I'igypt  But  in  those  cases  there  was  no  starting- 
point  that  could  bo  depended  upon,  and  the  boring 
inav  have  been  through  sand  t>  some  extent 

•  “There  mii.st  have  been  a  time  when  the  Delta 
was  not  only  a  marsh,  but  was  even  covered  with 
water,  and  when  the  sea  must  have  advanced  so 
near  to  the  site  of  Memphis  as  to  allow  the  annual 
flood  to  rise  no  higher  than  eight  cubits,  or  twelve 
to  fourteen  feet,  at  that  place.  Herodotus  after¬ 
wards  remarks  that  it  rose  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits 
in  his  time,  which  was  the  natural  progress  of 
thing.s,  as  the  point  of  contact  of  the  land-waters 
with  tho.se  of  the  sea  was  removed  further  out.” 
— lUMiiell’s  (Jtography  of  Herodotus,  p.  112. 


There  appears,  then,  to  be  no  esc  iju 
from  the  conclusion  that  in  Egypt,  for  ;i 
distance  of  nearly  seven  hun(lre«l  miles 
of  country  traversed  by  the  Xile,  bo 
tween  the  mountains  and  the  Meditona 
nean,  and  across  the  whole  breadth  of  tlio 
river  valley,  thev.ast  accumulation  of  iniul 
forming  the  Delta  of  the  Nile  has  booi! 
gradually  deposited  at  an  .average  rate  of 
only  a  few  inches  in  a  century ;  .and  that, 
cert.ainly  during  a  very  large  part  of  tiu 
period  that  has  been  required  for  this  de¬ 
posit,  men  h.aving  a  certain  amount  of 
cultivation,  and  at  least  making  bricks 
and  pottery,  have  lived  in  the  country. 
Looking  back  more  th.an  three  thousand 
years,  however,  we  find  the  Delta  of  the 
Nile  .already  formed,  a  city  founded,  and 
great  monuments  of  gnanite  erected, 

I  which  serve  to  mark  the  epoch.  In  one 
place  w’e  find  this  lapse  of  time  reprosent- 
:  e«l  by  a  thickness  of  .about  twenty  feet  of 
i  actual  Nile  mud  accumulated  ;  while  not, 

I  far  otf  other  human  remains  of  earlier  and 
j  less  civilized  races  are  met  with  at  a  depth 
I  twice  as  great ;  and  elsewhere,  though 
I  perhaps  nnder  different  conditions  and 
with  a  greater  thickne.ss  of  loose  sand, 
the  depth  of  such  remains  is  as  much  as 
seventy  feet  below  the  present  surface. 

In  no  in.st.ance  liave  the  rom.ains  of  (*x- 
tinct  races  of  animals  been  mixed  n]>  wit  b 
these  fragments  of  pottery  and  brick :  ><0 
that  the  evidence  obt.ained  refers  to  the 
actii.al  duration  of  the  human  family  on 
the  earth,  .and  notliing  more.  It  imi-t 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  rapid 
accumulation  of  mud  o.an  have  t.aken 
place  before  the  building  of  ^Memphis, 
suddenly  washing  into  one  heap  the  dihrie 
of  a  large  district,  and  thus  accounting 
j  for  the  phenomena.  Nile  mud  is  a  peeii- 
'  liar  substance,  easily  recognized,  slowly 
deposited,  and  requiring  a  certain  state 
of  water  for  its  formation.  It  is  not,  and, 
as  far  as  we  know,  could  not  bo  produced 
by  diluvial  rushes  of  water,  which  give  a 
j  totally  different  result, 
j  The  evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
human  race  obt.ainable  from  dej>osits  in 
caverns,  differs  a  good  deal  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  that  just  stated  ;  for  in  these 
localities  there  arc  no  data  from  whicli 
we  c.an  calculate  the  accumulation  of 
nnaterials  as  it  goes  on  century  by  cen¬ 
tury. 

Caverns  liave  doubtless  been  formed  in 
.all  geological  periods,  and  filled  up  at  in- 
I  tervals  without  regularity  —  partly  by 
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their  animal  inhabitants  when  such  were 
present,  partly  with  matter  drifted  in  from 
the  outside,  and  occasionally  wdth  the 
coats  of  limestone  left  behind  after  the 
evaporation  of  w.ater.  Their  evidence 
being  of  a  different  kind  from  that  just 
discussed,  requires  special  consideration  ; 
but  before  coming  to  this  point,  it  will  be 
well  that  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  these  receptacles  have  been  formed, 
and  more  or  less  filled,  by  natural  causes 
shoidd  be  explained. 

Caverns  are  found  in  all  rocks,  but 
those  interesting  for  their  organic  con¬ 
tents  are  almost  limited  to  limestone  dis¬ 
tricts.  They  are  generally  natural  fis¬ 
sures  originally  produced  by  the  drying 
and  hardening  of  limestone,  which  must 
have  been  deposited  as  fine  mud ;  and 
these  cracks  have  been  enlarged  by  the 
mechanical  upheavals  and  displacements 
to  which  all  rocks  have  been  subjected. 
Water  containing  carbonic-acid  gas  in  so¬ 
lution,  or  mere  raiti-water  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  trickling  down  through 
the  limestone,  has  often  first  dissolved 
and  carried  away  i)art  of  the  rock  itself, 
and  afterwards  deposited  it  elsewhere  on 
ev.aporation  ;  and  thus  arc  produced  both 
the  large  open  spaces  of  the  caverns  and 
also  the  stalactites  and  stalagmites  with 
which  they  are  partly  filled,  and  on  which 
for  the  most  part  the  picturesque  effect 
of  caverns  depends.*  Such  caverns,  con¬ 
sisting  of  large  open  spaces  communica¬ 
ting  by  narrow  passiiges,  may  evidently 
reach  as  far  as  the  mass  of  limestone  rock 
itself;  and  the  deposits  have  generally 
taken  place  in  the  hollow  sp.accs.  In  some 


*  *•  Water  in  penetrating  through  limestone  strata 
often  becomes  impregnated  with  particles  of  the 
calcareous  carbonate  of  which  the  limestone  is 
composed,  and  which  on  exposure  to  air  it  again 
deposits  either  in  the  form  of  pendulous  ntnsses 
that  hang  like  icicles  from  the  roof  or  of  strong 
concrctio'is  adhering  to  the  sides  of  cavities  into 
which  the  water  thus  impregnated  finds  admission ; 
to  such  deposits  the  term  Stalactitk  is  applied. 

“  If  the  percolation  of  water  containing  calcare¬ 
ous  panicles  is  too  rapid  to  allow  time  fur  the  fomi.a- 
tion  of  a  stalactite,  the  earthy  matter  is  deposited 
from  it  after  it  has  fallen  from  the  roof  upon  the 
fioor  of  the  cavern,  and  in  tliis  case  the  deposition 
is  called  Stalagmite;  the  substance  deposited  is 
the  same  as  in  tlte  case  of  stalactite.  Sialaemites 
are  commonly,  at  least  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
formation,  of  a  mammillary  shai)e;  by  gradual  accu¬ 
mulation  they  become  conical,  and  at  length  form 
pillars  by  the  continual  addition  of  their  materials, 
till  they  meet  and  become  united  with  the  stalactite 
that  depends  from  the  roof  immediately  above.” 
_ Buckland’s  RdiquUr  Diluvii’n<g,  p.9. 


the  aeeumulation  lias  taken  place  near 
the  entrance :  but  occasionally  it  ha.s  been 
drifted  far  into  the  interior,  and  is  depos¬ 
itee!  in  the  deep  and  remote  cavities. 

Among  the  more  remarkable  of  these 
caverns  are  the  mammoth  cave  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  the  Adelsburg  cavern  in  Carintliia, 
the  grotto  of  Antiparos,  and  the  labyrinth 
of  Crete  in  Greece  ;  the  caves  of  Franco¬ 
nia  in  Germany,  and  in  onr  own  country 
those  of  Derbyshire,  Yorkshire  and  Som¬ 
ersetshire.  There  are  also  remarkable 
and  interesting  examples  in  France  and 
Belgium,  and  others  in  Auslrali:i,  AH  of 
these  have  been  the  subject  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  in  all  of  them  the  essential  fea¬ 
tures  are  the  same.  In  almost  all,  the 
st.ate  of  the  air  shows  a  tolerably  free 
communication  M'ith  the  snrlace,  whether 
tr.aceable  or  not;  .and  the  supply  of  w.ater, 
either  within  the  c.ave  itself,  or  in  the 
form  of  subterranean  rivers  issuing  from 
lime.stone  rocks,  sufficiently  marks  tin¬ 
wide  range  of  the  crevices  communica¬ 
ting  with  each  other  and  with  the  sui-face. 

The  cavern  of  Kirkdalc  in  Yorkshire 
w.as  the  first  to  Mhich  the  speci.al  atten¬ 
tion  of  English  geologists  was  directed  as 
containing  the  remains  of  animals  in  great 
.abundance.  Most  of  these  remains  be¬ 
longed  to  kinds  now  and  from  time  im¬ 
memorial  strangers  to  this  part  of  tin- 
world  ;  and  on  further  examination,  they 
were  found  to  prove  the  existence,  at  tin- 
time  of  the  filling  up  of  the  c.avern.s,  of 
great  bears,  hyenas  and  tigcr.s,  not  at  all 
identical  with  the  species  met  with  at 
jwesent  in  any  jiart  of  the  world.  With 
them  apjiear  to  have  been  a.ssociated  sj)c- 
cies  of  elephant,  rhinoceros  and  hipjiopo- 
tamus,  whose  bones  arc  mixed  uj»  with 
those  of  wolf,  fox,  weasel,  hoi-se,  ox,  deer, 
hare,  rabbit,  water-rat  and  mouse,  and 
several  birds. 

“  The  liottom  of  the  cave,  on  first  removing 
the  mud,  was  found  to  be  strewed  all  over  like 
a  dog-kcnncl  from  one  end  to  the  other  with 
hundreds  of  teeth  and  bones,  or  rather  broken 
and  splintered  fragments  of  bones,  of  all  the  an¬ 
imals  above  enumerated;  they  were  found  in 
greatest  quantity  near  its  mouth,  simply  because 
its  area  in  that  part  w'as  most  capacious ;  those 
of  the  larger  animals — cle|)hant.  rhinoceros,  etc. 
— were  found  coexlcnsively  with  all  the  rest, 
even  in  the  inmost  and  smaller  recesses.  Scarce¬ 
ly  a  bone  has  escaped  fracture.  On  some  of  the 
bones  marks  may  be  traced  which,  on  applying 
one  to  the  other,  appear  exactly  to  fit  the  form 
of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  hyena  that  occur  in 
the  cava  .  .  .  The  jawbones  are  broken  to 
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pieces  like  the  rest;  and  in  the  case  of  all  the 
animals  the  number  of  teeth  and  of  small  bones 
of  the  extremities  is  more  than  twenty  times  as 
great  as  could  have  been  supplied  by  the  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  other  bones  we  find  mixed  with 

them . The  greatest  number  of  teeth  are 

those  of  hyenas  and  the  ruminantia.  Mr. 
Uikson  alhne  collected  more  than  800  canine 
teeth  of  the  hyena,  which  must  have  belonged 
to  at  least  seventy-five  individuals  ;  and  adding 
these  to  the  teeth  I  have  seen  in  other  collec¬ 
tions,  I  can  not  calculate  the  total  number  of 
hyenas,  of  which  there  is  evidence,  at  le-ss  than 
200  or  300.” — Huckland’s  Eeliquias  Diluvianct, 
p.  15. 

After  mentioning  further  dot.Vils,  Dr. 
Duckhind  states  his  opinion  to  be,  “  that 
tlie  cave  at  Kirkdale  was,  during  a  long 
succession  of  jeara,  inliabitod  as  a  den  by 
hyseuas,  and  that  they  dragged  into  its 
recesses  the  other  animal  bodies  whose 
remains  are  found  mixed  indiscriminately 
with  their  own this  conclusion  being 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  the  solid 
calcareous  excrement  of  some  animal  th.at 
had  lived  on  bones,  of  which  considerable 
quantities  were  also  met  with,  either  de¬ 
tached  or  invested  with  a  crust  of  stalag¬ 
mite,  and  which  w;is  recognized  by  the 
keeper  of  a  menagerie  as  identical  with 
the  excrement  of  recent  hyenas.  He 
concludes  that 

”  the  accumulation  of  these  fthc  hyena  and 
other)  bones  appears  to  have  been  a  long  pro- 
CCS.S,  going  on  through  a  succession  of  years, 
whilst  all  the  animals  in  question  were  natives 
of  this  country.  .  .  .  ’I'he  teeth  and  fragments 
of  bone  seem  b)  have  lain  u  lung  time  scattered 
irregularly  over  the  bottom  of  the  den,  and  to 
b.ive  been  continually  accumulating  until  the 
introduction  of  the  sediment  in  which  they  are 
now  embedded,  and  to  the  protection  of  which 
they  owe  that  high  state  of  preservation  they 
possess.” — Ibid.  p.  41. 

Finally,  the  Professor  considers  that 

“  four  periods  of  time  are  indicated  by  the  con¬ 
dition  of  remains  in  this  cave:  1st,  When  the 
cavern  and  its  opening  existed  in  its  present 
state,  but  was  not  tenanted  by  hyenas  ;  this  is 
considered  to  have  been  very  short :  .  .  .  2d, 
When  the  cave  was  inhabited  by  hyenas,  and 
the  stalactite  and  stalagmite  w'erc  still  form¬ 
ing:  .  .  .  3d,  When  the  mud  was  introduced, 
and  the  animals  extirpated :  .  .  .  and  4th, 
When  the  stalagmite  was  deposited  which  in¬ 
vests  the  upper  surface  of  the  mud.” — Ibid.  pp. 
4‘t-61. 

Wc  have  been  induced  to  give  this  .ab¬ 
stract  of  the  discovei’ics  at  Kirkdale  as  a 
good  illustration  of  the  ordin.ary  phenom¬ 


ena  of  caverns  when  containing  the  re 
mains  of  animals.  No  indications  of  man 
were  recognized;  and  the  general  conclu¬ 
sion  was,  that  the  third  and  fourth  peri¬ 
ods  referred  to  the  Noachian  deluge  and 
the  subsequent  historic  period  respective¬ 
ly.  Further  investigations,  indeed,  fully 
satisfied  Dr.  Buckland  th:it  no  universal 
flood  of  water  had  occurred  in  Western 
Europe  at  the  d.ate  usually  attributed  to 
the  No.achi:in  deluge  ;  but  .at  the  writing 
of  his  book  (1821)  geology  was  .still  in  .an 
elementary  8t:ite,  and  the  nature  of  its 
evidence  w.as  little  appreciated. 

Long  before  Dr.  Buckland  undertook 
to  describe  and  theorize  upon  the  con¬ 
tents  of  English  caverns,  several  French 
geologists  had  de.scribed  caverns  in  the 
south  of  France  in  which  human  remains, 
or  rather  remains  of  a  certain  rude  kiml 
of  hum.an  art,  occurred  amongst  those  of 
extinct  animals,  (be.ars,  hyenas,  elephants, 
rhinoccrose.s,  hippopot.amuses,  etc.,)  in 
such  a  m:inner  as  to  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  th:it  m;m  must  have  been  cotemponi- 
neous  with  those  anim:il3.  At  least  two 
distitict  races  were  indicated  by  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  remains ;  the  more  re¬ 
cent  deposit  cont.aining  human  bones, 
earthen  lamps,  and  baked  cliy  figures, 
while  the  eai  lier  showed  only  very  coarse 
pottery,  worked  fi  agrnents  of  bone,  and 
sm.all  flint  implements.  In  .all  these  c.‘ises 
it  w:is  assumed  th:\t  the  association  must 
be  accidental,  and  that  the  .animals  had 
cc.ased  to  inhabit  the  country  long  before 
any  of  the  hum.an  remains  were  deposited. 
The  hypotheses  suggested  were  not  al¬ 
ways  very  satisfactory,  especi.ally  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  flint  implements,  which  were  .all 
referred  to  one  date,  and  were  considered 
to  Imve  been  the  work  of  the  inhiibit.ants 
of  western  Europe  immediately  before  the 
incursion  of  the  Kom.ans. 

The  determination  not  to  recognize  .any 
observ.ation  that  should  seem  likely  to  in¬ 
volve  the  admission  of  an  error  in  the 
admitted  chronology,  has  lasted  almost  to 
the  present  lime ;  but  a  rude  shock  was 
certainly  given  to  it  last  year,  in  conse- 
((uence  of  the  unexpected  result  of  some 
cavern  investigations,  which  we  must  now 
describe. 

The  c.avern  under  'examination  (the 
Brixham  cavern  in  Devonshire)  differed 
nothing  in  mcchanic.al  structure,  and  but 
little  in  the  mature  and  arr.angement  of 
the  deposits  eontained  in  it,  from  that  of 
Kirkdale,  already  described,  but  the  con- 
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tents  were  very  important.  The  system¬ 
atic  and  conscientious  search  from  which 
the  results  were  obtained  is  due  mainly  to 
the  exertions  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Mr. 
Penjrelly,  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the 
Iloyal  Society.*  The  calcareous  rock  of 
the  neighborhood  is  divided  by  joints 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  these 
joints  have  been  enlarged  by  the  percola¬ 
tion  of  rain-water,  and  perhaps  by  running 
streams,  and  by  the  erosions  of  8e:i-waves 
when  the  land  was  at  a  low’er  level.  The 
floor  of  the  original  cave  is  a  coarse  and 
more  or  less  pebbly  deposit ;  and  over 
this  is  a  loamy  deposit,  partially  covered 
with  stalagmite  and  containing  bones  of 
extinct  mammalia.  Other  deposits  lie  on 
this  loam,  and  amongst  them,  sometimes 
under  the  stalagmite,  and  mixed  with  the 
fragments  of  extinct  animals  such  as  are 
usually  found  in  caves,  are  sculptured 
flints  of  a  rude  form,  but  unmistakably 
artiricial  in  their  origin,  the  whole  clearly 
showing  that  the  deposit  of  human  re¬ 
mains  and  of  the  bones  of  extinct  cavern 
animals  were  events  absolutely  cotempo- 
raneous;  while  an  antler  of  a  reindeer 
and  a  bone  of  the  cave-bear  were  imbed¬ 
ded  in  the  superficial  stalagmite  in  the 
middle  of  the  cave,  over  the  deport  con¬ 
taining  the  sculptured  flint. 

While  the  explorations  were  still  going 
on  in  the  lirixham  cave,  Dr.  Falconer  was 
visiting  a  cave  in  Sicily  previously  unde¬ 
scribed  ;  and  here  also  he  discovered, 
“  under  very  interesting  .and  somewhat 
anomalous  conditions,  a  large  patch  of 
bone  breccia,  containing  teeth  of  rumi¬ 
nants,  bits  of  carbon,  shells  of  various 
species  of  helix,  and  a  v.ast  abundance  of 
flint  and  agate  knives  of  hum.an  manufac¬ 
ture,”  (.4As^r.  of  Proc.  of  Gcol.  Soc.,  No. 
32.)  As  these  were  cemented  to  the  roof 
of  the  cavern  by  stalagmite,  and  the  rest 
of  the  deposit  is  now  gone,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  great  changes  and  a  long 
jMjriod  of  time  must  have  elapsed,  and 
many  geological  events  supervened,  since 
the  human  inhabitants  lived  who  manu¬ 
factured  the  knives. 

“  With  regard  to  the  fragments  of  silicious 
objects,  the  great  majority  of  them  present  defi¬ 
nite  fonus,  being  long,  narrow,  and  thin ;  hav¬ 
ing  invariably  a  smooth  conchoidal  surface 
bidow,  and  above  a  longitudinal  ridge  beveled 
ofi*  right  and  left,  or  a  concave  facet  replacing 

*  No  roport  1ia<t  yet  been  made  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  result  of  the  investigationa. 


I  the  ridge  —  in  the  latter  case  presenting  three 
facets  on  the  upper  side.  Dr.  Falconer  is  of 
opinion  that  they  closely  resemble  in  every  de¬ 
tail  of  form  obsidian  knives  from  Mexico  and 
flat  knives  from  Stonehenge,  Arabia,  and  el.<^e- 
j  where  ;  and  that  they  appear  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  dislamination  as  films  of  the  long 
angles  of  prismati<;  blocks  of  stone.  Tliesc  frag¬ 
ments  occur,  intimately  intermixed  with  tlie 
bone-splinters,  shells,  etc.,  in  the  roof-breccia  in 
very  considerable  abundance ;  amorphous  frag¬ 
ments  of  flint  are  comparative!}’  rare,  and  no 
pebbles  or  blocks  occur  either  within  or  without 
the  cave.” — Abttr.  of  Geol.  l*roc.  No.  80. 

It  is  clear  in  this  c.ase  that  the  original 
deposit,  containing  this  .admixture  of  flint 
knives  with  bones  and  shells,  was  eflfocted 
by  a  driH  in  trniKpiil  water ;  but  the  im¬ 
portant  and  signiticant  fact  th.at  the  bones 
of  extinct  anim.als  were  quietly  mixed  up 
with  human  remains,  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention. 

The  evidence,  then,  at  present  obtained 
from  the  explorations  of*  (xiverns  with 
reference  to  the  age  of  the  human  race, 
amounts  to  this :  In  at  Iciust  two  instances, 
one  in  Enghand,  and  .another  in  Sicily,  (but 
probably  in  many  more,  since  the  very 
jK)s.sibility  of  such  evidence  was  ignored 
till  lately,  and  numerous  very  similar 
cjiverns  to  those  examined  have  been  c.art?- 
Icssly  opened  .and  the  record  lost,)  there 
has  been  a  positive  admixture  of  sculp¬ 
tured  flints  with  bones  of  the  following 
extinct  species,  or  some  of  them :  PJle- 
phas  prisons  (the  mammoth  of  early 
geologists,)  the  great  cavern-hyena,  the 
great  c.avern-bear,  at  least  one  extinct 
rhinoceros,  an  extinct  bos  and  equus,  and 
the  reindeer.  It  also  appears  that  this 
admixture  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  prove  a 
complete  cotemporancity,  and  not  an 
acoident.al  admixture  ma<le  allor  both 
had  been  elsewhere  deposited. 

The  human  race  is  thus  proved  to  h.avo 
been  represented  in  Western  Europe  at 
the  time  of  the  existence  of  these  ani¬ 
mals,  now  long  lost.  The  exact  nature 
of  the  objects  su|>posed  to  indic.ate  the 
presence  of  our  race  we  have,  indeed, 
for  the  present  assumed ;  but  wo  slnall 
ende.avor  presently  to  put  this  also  before 
the  reader,  and  have  only  hitherto  with¬ 
held  it  because  the  facts  and  inferences 
in  relation  to  these  objects  are  more  di¬ 
rectly  connected  with  the  history  of 
gravel  than  with  that  of  cavern  deposits. 

The  evidence  obtained  from  gravel  we 
now  proceed  to  discuss.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  perhaps,  to  occupy  much  space  in 
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illustr.atinp  what  is  meant  by  grav'd  ;  but  found  in  the  memoirs  of  the  “  Sociefo 
we  must  in  a  few  lines  explain  the  tech-  d’Emulation  d’ Abbeville,”  in  Fr.ance, 
nical  sense  in  which  the  word  is  hero  whose  president,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes, 
used.  w.as  an  enthusiastic  archaeologist,  aiul 

(leologists  understand  by  grand  a  certainly  an  honest  and  not  unsound  ol>- 
mixed  mass  of  sand  and  more  or  less  server  of  geological  phenomena.  During 
rotuided  stones,  brought  together  by  or  the  years  1840  to  1846  inclusive,  ^1. 
in  water,  and  deposited  sometimes  in  Boucher  read  a  series  of  memoirs  to  his 
hollow's,  sometimes  on  plains  sometimes  society,  bringing  together  the  results  of 
on  hill -tops,  but  generally  in  patches,  investigations  very  carefully  made  in  tho 
To  account  for  this  gravel,  v.arious  theo-  gravel-beds  of  St.  Acheul,  near  Abbeville, 
ries  have  been  suggested  ;  .and  there  can  .and  recording  them  in  an  octavo  volume, 
be  little  doubt  that  similar  material  may  !  oont.aining  numerous  illustrative  drawings 
have  been  accumulated  at  any  period  j  of  the  objects  discovered.  It  appears, 
of  the  earth’s  history,  and  jverhaps  in  j  indeed,  that  M.  Boucher’s  researches* 
many  w’ays.  But  it  is  only  those  de-  had  been  going  on  steadily  and  laborious- 
posits  that  belong,  or  are  immediately  ly  during  the  whole  time  that  had  been 
antecedent,  to  the  last  changes  that  have  occupied  in  England  —  first,  in  the  ex- 
affected  the  surface,  of  which  the  iudi-  ploration  of  caverns,  in  which  any  aj>- 
cations  arc  cle.ar;  and  thus  the  use  of  pearance  of  similar  results  was  at  once 
the  term  is  generally  limited  to  the  ignore<l,  .and  afterwards  in  the  determina- 
latcst  aqueous  deposits  of  the  n.ature  tion  of  tho  descriptive  geology  of  tho 
described.  As  the  gravel  also  often  I  country,  which  aftbrded  ample  employ- 
shows  symptoms  of  having  been  drifted,  i  ment  for  the  best  talent  and  most  unco.as- 
it  is  not  unfrc<piently  called  drift.  The  j  ing  exertions  of  the  hard-working  arnl 
contents  of  many  of  the  caverns  already  \  persevering  geologists  whose  names  have 
.allude<I  to  arc  partially  comjvosed  of  such  since  become  identified  with  the  eaijy 
<lrift,  and  were  brought  into  their  present  |  history  and  progress  of  their  science, 
position  during  part  of  the  same  geologi- ,  Thus  it  happened  that,  although  M. 
cal  period.  i  Boucher  succeeded  in  bringing  togetln-r 

^v  hen  in  ordin.ary  deposits  of  gravel  !  from  gravel-beds  in  his  neighbfU’hooil  a 
theV)onesofqnadrupedsof  the  drift,  period  large  series  of  sculptured  flints  and  tiio 
are  found,  anil  are  little  injured,  they  must  ^  bones  of  animals  found  in  the  same  bed.s, 
be  .assumed  to  have  been  deposited  co- 1  and  forw  arded  to  Paris  copies  of  his  work 
temporancously  with  the  stones,  gravel,  i  .and  sjKJcimens,  or  r.ather  whole  collections 
or  sand  with  which  they  are  mingled. !  illustrating  and  confirming  his  view  s. 
These  animals  being  for  the  most  part  of  !  neither  the  work  nor  the  speciineus  re- 
thc  same  kind  as  those  found  in  tho  j  ceived  much  attention;  no  one,  indeed, 
caverns,  the  gravel-beds,  as  well  as  the  j  contradicting,  but  no  one  taking  the  tron- 
caverus,  ought  to  aft’ord  similar  evidence  bio  to  verify,  the  very  important  asser- 
of  human  remains.  tions  and  conclusions  put  forward. 

So  long  .ago  as  the  year  T797,  a  memoir  M.  Boucher  h.ad,  however,  succeedtHl 
by  Mr.  .lohn  Frere  was  published,*  men-  in  s.atisfying  himself,  and  ho|)ed  to  satisfy 
tioning  the  discovery  of  some  flint  inqile-  the  Avorld,  th.at  there  existed  in  these 
ments'in  a  bed  of  gravel  eleven  or  twelve  flints  the  last,  and  perhaps  only,  remains 
feet  from  the  surface,  at  Iloxiie  in  Suflbik,  of  a  family  of  the  human  race  Avho  inhabit- 
the  gravel  being  overlaid  by  sand  and  ed  Westeni  Europe  at  a  period  long  ante- 
brick  earth,  and  containing,  besides  these  cedent  to  the  earliest  human  records,  and 
sculptured  flints,  the  boties  of  some  un-  at  a  time  when  numerous  gigantic  qu.nd- 
known  animal,  since  presumed  to  luive  rupeds  now  exlinct  Avere  the  common  in- 
been  the  mammoth,  {^Elephas  prisms.)  habitants  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  no  notice  seems  to  huA'e  been  The  exact  nature  of  the  remains  on 
taken  of  this  discovery  ;  for,  indeed,  the  which  such  important  conclusions  depend 
study  of  geology  and  fossils  hardly  existed  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest  both 

as  a  science,  and  the  fact  AA’as  put  on  re-  . —  _ _  _  _  . 

cord  for  the  benefit  of  arclucologists.  Tlie  ,  „  that  the  fimt  idea  of  tho 

next  account  of  a  similar  discovery  is  be  possibility  of  findinf'  human  remains  in  pravcl  oc- 

- - -  curred  to  him  in  the  year  1826,  and  that  from  that 

*  Archteciogia,  toI.  xui.,  (published  in  1800.)  {  time  he  vraa  constantly  lookii^  out  for  evidence. 
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to  the  "eolo;;nst  and  archreolofrifit ;  and  we  |  deposits,  are  {»oiieralIy  also  the  most  ai  ti- 
must  !io\v  endeavor  to  describe  them  a.s  licial ;  while  the  more  ancient  (tliounh 
accurately  as  possible.  The  fact  is,  indeed,  j  occasionally  very  smooth)  are  usually 
that  a  number  of  chipped  flints,  which  j  rou"!!  and  almost  shapeless.  Those 
careless  observers  might  think  accident-  ;  found  in  the  gravel  are  described  as 
ally  fractured,  but  which  more  careful  j  of  three  forms :  1.  Flakes  of  flint,  appar- 
observation  proves  to  have  been  artificial- !  ently  intended  for  knives  or  arrow  heads; 
ly  broken,  inclinle  all  the  e.vamples  of  I  2.  Pointed  implements,  usually  truncated 
manufacture  yet  discovered  that  are  really  at  the  base,  and  varying  in  length  from 
reliable  and  that  belong  to  the  earliest  four  to  nine  inches,  possibly  used  as  sj)ear 
period.  This  may  appear  at  first  rather  or  lance-heads,  w  liich  in  shape  they 
unsatisfactory  evidence  on  which  to  build  resemble;  3.  Oval  or  almond- shape<l 
a  theory;  but  it  hap])en8  in  archaeology  implements,  from  two  to  nine  inches  in 
•and  geology,  as  in  law,  that  good  circum-  length,  and  with  a  cutting  edge  all  round, 
staiitial  evidence,  even  of  the  narrowest  j  They  have  generally  one  end  more  sharp- 
and  apparently  least  important  kind,  is  |  ly  curved  than  the  other,  and  are  occa- 
sonietimes  more  convincing  and  trustwor-  sionally  even  pointed,  and  they  may  be 
thy  than  more  direct  statements,  however  I  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  sling- 
distinctly  sworn  to.  j  stones,  or  as  axes,  cutting  at  either  end, 

A  flint  may  no  doubt  be  fractured  j  with  a  handle  bound  round  the  center, 
naturally,  by  being  knocked  about  with  j  This  de.scription  of  the  objects  in  question 
other  hard  stones  on  the  sea-shore;  but  j  was  given  by  INIr,  Kvans  at  a  meeting  of 
c.xperiment  and  in vestig.ation  have  shown  j  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  .Tune  last, 
that  such  natural  fracture  produces  a  sur- 1  a!id  is  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  Mr. 
face  diftering  a  good  deal  from  that  left  Evans  accompanied  Mr.  Prcstwich  on  his 
Avhen  a  part  of  the  same  flint  has  been  visit  to  the  neighborhood  of  Abbeville,  to 
knocked  off  intentionally  l)y  the  blow  of  examine  into  the  value  of  M.  lioucher’s 
a  hammer  or  of  another  stone.  31.  Bou-  assertions,  and  seems  to  have  gone  with 
cher  discovered  that,  with  very  few  great  care  into  the  subject.  Mr.  Kvans 
exceptions,  a  convex  face  Avas  the  result  further  states,  “  that  the  evidence  derived 
of  an  intentional  blow;  while  a  concave  from  the  implements  of  the  first  kind  is 
face  may  indeed  be  produced  intentionally,  not  of  much  weight,  on  account  of  their 
but  is  the  almost  invariable  result  of  an  extreme  simplicity  of  form,  which  at  times 
accident.  The  flints  in  question  include  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  Avhether 
a  large  number  of  mere  chips,  some  with  they  were  produced  by  art  or  by  natural 
faces  intentionally  produced,  and  others  cause.s.  This  simplicity  of  form  would 
accidental ;  but  amongst  them  are  many  also  prevent  the  flint  flakes  made  at  the 
of  which  the  form  is  so  distinctly  the  earliest  period  from  being  distinguisluible 
olTect  of  forethought  and  skill,  that  no  one  from  those  of  later  date.  The  case  is 
could  doubt  their  being  the  wmrk  of  men.  difterent  with  the  other  two  forms  of 
Such  are  the  arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  '  implements,  which  Avere  unquestionably 
sacrificial  kniA'esand  hatchets  of  arcliEoolo-  Avorked  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  are  not 
gists,  constructed  not  always  of  flint,  but  indebted  for  their  shape  to  any  natural 
also  of  granite,  porphyry,  jade,  serpent-  1  configuration  or  peculiar  fracture  of  the 
ine,  jasjAcr,  basalt,  and  indeed  almost  all  |  flint.”  They  resemble  in  some  respects 
kinds  of  hard  stone,  and  found  in  almost  the  Avell-knoAvn  implements  of  the  so-called 


all  parts  of  the  Avorld  of  the  same  general  Celtic  or  stone  i)eriod,  Avhich,  however, 
form  and  make.  Of  these  the  most  per-  j  are  generally  smoothed,  or  even  polished, 
f*ct  have  Avell-defined  shape,  are  often  ,  and  are  made  of  various  kinds  of  hard 


])ierced  Avith  round  holes,  and  are  not  '■  stone.  Those  from  the  drift  and  caverns 

only  artificially  cut  and  smoothed,  but  arc  never  smoothed,  a^^l  have  not  yet  been 

even  highly  polished  :  the  less  perfect  'found  of  other  material  than  chalk-flint.* 

generally  show  pretty  clearly  by  their  - - - - 

shape  the  purposes  for  Avhich  they  Avere  *  Mr.  Evans  remarks,  that  in  form  and  workm.An- 
originally  designed,  and  by  their  surface  ship  the  flint  implements  discovered  at  St.  Acheul 
the  degree  of  chinning  and  rubbing  they  essentially  from  those  of  the  so-called  Celtic 

,  *11  /i.®  I'l  rvot-irtU  •  onU  llio*  I,.,! 

liave  undergone :  the  least  periect  are  the 
chips  already  mentioned.  The  most 
uiodcrn,  or  those  found  in  the  iieAvest 


j  circumstances,  they  must  have  been  regarded  as  the 
work  of  some  other  race  than  the  Celts  or  known 
'  aborigin.Al  tribes.  —  Proc.  Itoy.  Soc.  for  May  20,  1859. 
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Ah  Bonclicr — who,  at  any  rate,  deserves 
some  consideration,  since  every  thin"  that 
he  has  professed  to  describe  appears  to 
have  been  confirmed  by  later  observers — 
is  satisfied  that  Ive  has  also  discovered  in 
many  cases  the  handles  of  wood  and 
sta"’s-horn  originally  attached  to  some  of 
these  implements.  He  believes  that  these 
were  of  the  simplest  kind ;  and  ho  sup- ' 
poses  th.at  they  were  actually  buried  with  | 
the  flinty  and  nmre  enduring  part,  and 
are  only  not  now  exhumed  owing  to  their  ^ 
more  perishable  material.  However  this! 
may  l»e,  the  negative  fact  of  no  other  j 
remains  occurring  can  not  fairly  be  held  , 
to  militate  against  the  evidence  actu.ally  I 
afforded  by  their  presence ;  and  they 
show  every  appearance  of  having  been 
fabricated  by  another  race  of  men  than 
the  C’elts,  wlio  —  from  the  fact  of  true 
(’eltic  stone  weapons  of  more  finished 
make,  .and  mixed  with  pottery,  having 
been  finmd  in  the  snperfici.al  soil  above  | 
the  drill,  or  in  beds  separated  by  distinct 
•  leposits  of  stalagmite  from  those  eontain-  ■ 
ing  these  ruder  weapons,  as  well  as  from  ! 
«>ther  considerations — must  have  inhabit- 1 
ed  this  region  of  the  globe  at  a  period  ' 
anterior  to  its  so-c.alled  Celtic  occupation. ; 

It  is  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  all  | 
j>arts  of  the  world  in  which  arclucologic.al 
researches  have  hitherto  been  made  im- ; 
l)lements  closely  resembling  cither  those  j 
above  described,  or  the  more  finished  and  : 
smoother  weapons  of  a  similar  character  : 
but  later  date,  referred  in  England  to  the 
Celts,  have  been  found  l)urie(i,  or  .are  still 
useil  by  tribes  little  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life. 

Thus  the  flint  axes  and  knives  of  the 
caverns  or  the  gr.avel  scarcely  differ  in 
form  from  the  hatchets  of  the  latest 
inhabitants  of  Britain  previous  to  the 
incursion  of  the  Saxon  and  Danish  tribes; 
but  the  former  are  exclusively  flint,  and 
the  Latter  show  a  large  .admixture  of  other 
stones,  many  of  which  arc  foreign.  The 
arrow-heads  and  hatchets  of  England 
differ  in  no  resjtect  whatever  from  those 
of  Xorm.andy  and  Brittany,  of  the  center 
and  south  of  F'rance,  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
of  Sardinia  .and  Sicily,  and  of  other  islands, 
as  well  as  many  places  on  the  shores  of 
the  Alediterr.anean.  These,  .ag.aln,  have 
tkeir  exact  counterparts  in  Arabia  and 
India,  E.astern  Asia  and  Australi.a,  in  the 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and 
the  South  D.acific  Ocean,  in  Alcxico  and 
the  WcslTndian  islands,  and  on  the  main- 


hmd  of  the  two  Amcric.as.  Stone  hatchets 
from  Virginia,  Mexico,  and  Arabi:i,  are 
precisely  identical  in  form  with  the  (.kdts 
of  England  ;  and  in  every  case  these,  and 
a  few  straggling  fragments  of  the  coarsest 
pottery,  form  the  principal  objects  that 
remain  to  illustrate  the  manufactures  of 
races  of  people  essentially  different,  inhab¬ 
iting  the  most  widely  distant  countries 
for  many  ages.  Nor  is  there  any  thing 
extraordinary  in  this.  Assuming  that 
human  art  is,  and  always  has*  been,  the 
same  in  its  origin  and  essential  chanacter- 
istics,  but  progressive  and  variously  deve¬ 
loped  in  individuals  atid  races,  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  understand  how  there  could  be 
other  than  a  general  resemblance  in  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  first  weaiwns, 
instruments,  and  utensils  invented.  As¬ 
suming  also  that  the  human  intellect  h.as 
been  developed  from  a  very  low  Ht.atc  of 
ignorance  to  its  present  stage  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  one  can  readily  imagine  that  a  long 
.and  indefinite  period  might  el.apse  between 
the  first  introduction  of  the  human  family 
on  the  earth,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  and  its 
advance  to  any  defined  point  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  The  first  steps  of  any  infant  tribo 
m.ay  h.avc  been  almost  indefinitely  retard¬ 
ed,  although  Avhen  the  first  step  was  made 
several  successive  steps  w'ould  probably 
follow  very  r.apidly.  The  advances  of 
discovery  in  modern,  as  in  ancient  times 
are  by  a  few  rapid  movements  followed 
by  a  pause,  during  which  the  mass  of 
mankind,  left  far  behind  by  the  first 
advance,  are  gradually  creeping  up  to  the 
new  level.  Once  there,  ages  may  again 
elapse  before  another  great  progress  is 
made. 

AI.  Boncher,  being  an  enthusiast,  na¬ 
turally  rides  his  hobby  to  the  de.ath.  He 
can  see  in  the  most  shapeless  stones,  not 
suggestive  to  any  other  eye  of  the  rough¬ 
est  human  handling,  mystical  emblems  of 
the  domestic  habits  and  mode  of  worship 
of  the  ancient  races,  the  ancestors  of  the 
so-called  tVlls  .and  Druids.  He  weaves 
from  these  fragments  whole  histories  of 
early  trials,  and  frequent  failures  of  the 
savage,  while  attempting  to  manufacture 
the  simplest  stone  implements ;  he  dis¬ 
covers  models  of  the  temples  and  monu 
ments,  built  subsequently  on  a  large  scale 
into  cromlechs  .and  monoliths ;  and  In; 
makes  out  the  forms  of  various  animals, 
in  anticipation  of  the  idols  one  day  to  be 
constructed.  All  this,  no  doubt,  h.vs 
tended  to  throw  discredit  on  important 
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Rtatcmonts  which  really  describe  matters  I 
of  fact,  and  which  require  most  serious  ' 
consideration.  It  is  not  easy,  nor  is  it  i 
always  possible,  to  determine  whether  a  ' 
particular  stone,  whose  form  may  sugiyest 
to  ono  {Kirson  the  idea  of  a  fish,  and  to  ' 
another  that  of  a  human  face,  while  a 
third  sees  no  resemblance  to  any  known  ■ 
objwt,  has  been  intended  to  synilK)li7,e 
this  or  that  idea  ;  but  it  is  very  important,  ' 
and  comparatively  easy,  to  know  whether  i 
this  stone*  h.as  passed  through  human 
hands,  and  been  hewn,  however  roujihly, 
before  being  imbedded  in  a  particular  bed  j 
of  gravel,  or  dep(»slted  on  a  certain  part  j 
of  a  cave ;  and  these  are  points  on  wliich  i 
M,  Boucher  gives  good  sound  evidence. 

The  method  that  seems  to  have  been  j 
•adopted  in  the  manufacture  of  the  older 
flint  .and  stone  implements  w.as  simple 
enough,  and  can  be  followed  now  with 
success  by  any  one  possessed  of  sufficient ; 
time  and  patience.  The  stone  wa<  prob¬ 
ably  taken  from  the  rock,  .as  in  that  ease  j 
it  would  be  rather  softer  th.an  after  long  | 
exposure  to  the  air.  By  a  number  of  : 
slight  blows,  m.a<lc  by  using  one  stone  as  ] 
a  chisel  and  another  as  a  hammer,  small ; 
chips  were  knocked  off  in  the  right  direc-  I 
lion ;  and  thus  the  number  of  the  faces  I 
becomes  a  proof  of  the  mode  .as  well  .as  of  \ 
the  fact  of  manufacture.  In  after  limes 
the  edges  were  rubbed  down  on  another  : 
stone  as  hard,  or  harder  than  the  imple-  i 
ment  being  constructed ;  .and,  at  a  later 
period  still,  a  rough  polishing  process  w.as  ; 
introduced.  These  latter  steps  were,  i 
however,  in  all  probability  modern  inno- 1 
vations,  and  involved  efforts  far  beyond  i 
the  powers  of  the  oldest  tribes.  Xot  only  ! 
are  the  implements  and  tveapons  found  in  j 
v.ariou8  stages  of  completenes.s,  but  very  i 
rough  beginnings  are  sometimes  seen,  and  j 
whole  basketfuls  of  chips  have  been  de- ' 
scribed  as  occurring  in  some  localities.  1 
All  of  these  tell  the  same  tale ;  and  j 
although,  no  doubt,  each  one  posse-sses  a  i 
special  interest,  little  is  gained  to  science  | 
V>y  the  repetition  of  specimens  cither  alike  I 
in  structure  and  use,  or  intended  for  |)ur- ; 
|K)ses  we  can  not  at  all  make  out.  The  i 
main  fact  is  this,  that  flint  and  other  h.ard  | 
stones,  bearing  marks  of  having  been  j 
broken  artificially  into  a  definite  form,  | 
afford  proof  of  the  existence  of  human  \ 
beings  at  the  time  when  the  stones  were  { 
thus  wrought  into  shape.* 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  that  tiic  ' 
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There  is  one  other  point  of  considerable 
import.anco  to  be  referred  to  before  leav¬ 
ing  this  part  of  the  subject.  It  is  the 
nature  of  the  stone  itself.  In  many  of  the 
later  .and  more  |>erfect  specimens  of  inatiu- 
facturo  there  is  some  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  stone  to  any  neighboring  (juarry,  ami 
not  unfre<juentlv  the  material  is  decidedly 
and  unmistakably  foreign.  In  all  the 
oldest  flakes,  arrow-heads,  knives  ami 
hatchets,  thy  stone  is  that  of  the  vicinity  ; 
flint  in  England,  where  this  mineral  is 
common  ;  b.asalt  or  granite  W'hcre  flint  is 
not  obt.ain.able.  Elsewhere  we  find  other 
rocks ;  but  always  the  hardest  and  the 
toughest  that  could  be  obtained. 

The  condition  of  the  flint  implements 
in  the  gravel  and  caverns  is  jieculiar,  and 
corresponds  in  we.athcring  with  that  of 
fragments  of  shapeless  flint  buried  with 
them.  They  are  discolored  by  cont.act 
with  oohreous  m.atter,  whitened  when  in 
a  clayey  matri.x,  incrusted  with  c.arbonate 
of  lime  when  found  with  chalky  matter, 
just  as  the  other  flints  arc;  and  in  all 
respects  appear  to  have  undergone  the 
same  alteration  by  lime  and  exposure. 

There  is  naturally  a  great  disinclination 
on  the  part  of  many  to  accejit  on  any 
terms,  facts  so  adverse  to  all  ordinary 
notions  of  human  chronology  ;  for,  as  we 
sh.all  see  presently,  there  is  but  one  con¬ 
clusion  to  be  arrived  at  if  tlie  artifici.al 
origin  of  these  implements  is  admitted,  .as 
the  races  of  men  that  constructed  them 
must,  in  that  case,  have  been  cotempora¬ 
ries  with  the)  great  extinct  cavern-bears, 
hyenas,  and  tigers  inh.abiting  northern 
Europe  at  a  jieriod  when  elephants,  rhi¬ 
noceroses,  and  hippopotamuses  w’anderod 
over  the  forests  and  tenanted  the  rivers. 
Mr.  Wright,  no  mean  .authority  in  anti¬ 
quarian  matters,  has  endeavored  to  throw 
doubt  on  the  artificial  origin  of  the  flakes 
or  more  simple  implements,  of  which  the 
number  found  is  very  large ;  and  states 
his  belief,  that  “  they  might  have  been 
produced  naturally  by  a  violent  and  con¬ 
tinued  gyratory  motion,  perhaps  in  water, 

constraction  of  flint  inipIcnienU  has  lately  been  un¬ 
dertaken  with  great  success  by  a  much  more  civiliz¬ 
ed  race  than  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  llritain  or 
Gaul,  and  that  he  is  not  unlikely  to  pundiase  or 
obtain  from  the  quarrymen,  even  where  Colts  have 
really  been  found,  their  own  manufactures  rather 
than  those  of  our  distant  ancestors.  The  Birming¬ 
ham  relics,  to  be  obtained  in  inexhaustible  store 
from  the  field  of  Waterloo,  are  hardly  more  com¬ 
mon,  and  not  an  atotn  more  real,  than  some  recent 
acquisitions  of  this  kind. 
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ill  wliich  they  were  liable  to  be  struck  by 
other  bodies  in  the  same  movement.” 
'riii-t  is  a  somewhat  va{;ue  hypothesis,  not 
snpjKirtod  by  experiment  or  observ.ation  ; 
but  whatever  its  value  may  be  as  rc{;ards 
them,  the  more  artiGcial  forms  already 
fiiind,  however  few  in  comparison,  are 
a  iiply  suHicicnt  to  destroy  the  value  of 
the  doubt  as  .allccting  the  general  question. 
With  regard  to  the  more  highly  Gnishod 
of  those  described  by  Mr.  Evans,  they 
show  a  uniformity  of  shape,  a  correctness 
of  outline,  and  a  sharpness  al>out  the  cut¬ 
ting  points  and  edges,  which,  in  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  that  gentleman,  and  most  of  tho.se 
who  have  examined  them,  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  be  the  result  of  accidental  collision 
with  other  Gints ;  and  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
covery  can  not  fail  ver^'  soon  to  settle  all 
doubt  in  this  matter,  since  a  very  few  ad¬ 
ditional  facts  will  ilecide  whether  the 
specimens  supposed  to  be  .artiGcial  were 
really  the  work  of  intelligent  beings,  how¬ 
ever  low  in  the  sc.ale  of  civiliz;ition. 

Mr.  Wright  h.as  also  objected  th.at  the 
mere  number  of  the  Gakes  found  in  the 
same  locality  renders  it  improbable  that 
they  can  be  other  than  natural  phenome¬ 
na.  That  they  are  unequ.ally  distributed  ; 
is,  however,  very  probable ;  and  it  is  not  | 
iliGicult  to  understand  that  objects  of  this  j 
kind  might  be  drifted  into  groups,  ] 
whether  accumulated  by  burial  into  one  j 
place,  or  merely  conveyed  and  brought 
together  by  their  similar  speciGc  gravity. 
However  tliis  may  be,  a  little  further  ob¬ 
servation  will  soon  cle.ar  up  whatever 
doubt  remains,  and  either  place  the  hu¬ 
man  origin  of  these  Gakes,  knives,  and 
axes  beyond  all  doubt,  or  bring  some  clear 
proof  that  they  are  the  results  of  natural 
fracture. 

M.  Boucher’s  book,  published  in  1847, 
luaviug  failed  to  attract  the  attention  it 
certainly  deserved,  the  whole  subject 
seemed  to  slumber,  and  both  in  England 
and  France  fairly  slipped  out  of  observa¬ 
tion  for  several  years.  The  clever  and 
persevering  author,  however,  feeling  that 
he  had  right  on  his  side,  did  not  relax  in 
his  endeavors  to  throw  fresh  light  on  the 
important  question  involved.  In  1851,  a 
part  of  M.  Boucher’s  work  was  transl.ated, 
.and  was  published  in  England^;  .and  in 
1854  Dr.  lligollot,  a  French  geologist, 
entered  fairly  into  the  subject  and  8.ati.s- 
Ged  himself  as  to  the  geological  age  of  the 
deposit  of  gravel,  in  which  no  one  doubted 
the  remains  had  been  found.  The  result 


of  hi.s  investigations  is  expressed  in  a  few 
words  in  a  letter  to  M.  Boucher,  dated 
29th  November,  1853.  Spe.aking  of  a 
memoir  ho  is  jireparing,  he  B.ay3  :  “  In 
this  memoir  I  merely  follow  in  your  steps ; 
and  my  only  ambition  is,  to  prove  tii.at 
you  w’ero  correct  in  announcing  that  our 
country  had  been  inhabited  by  men  before 
‘  the  grand  di.sturbance  that  caused  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  elephants  and  rhinoceros¬ 
es  that  lived  there.  What  you  have  said, 
with  all  the  detail  required  to  j>roduco 
conviction,  I  have  repi'ated  more  briefly, 
and  no  doubt  loss  well.” 

M.  Kigollot  warf  soon  followed  by 
others  ;  and  in  1857  a  second  volume  was 
published  by  M.  Boucher,  with  fresh  evi¬ 
dence  and  new  Ggnrcs  of  sculptured  Gints 
discovered,  and  extending  also  the  district 
containing  them,  which  then  included  the 
departments  of  the  Somme,  the  Pas  de 
('alais,  the  Oise,  the  Seine,  and  the  Seine 
Inlerieure. 

j  ^leanwhilo  our  own  geologists  were 
j  also  beginning  to  have  their  attention  di¬ 
rected  to  the  subject.  The  cave  discov¬ 
eries  .'ilready  alluded  to  had  paved  the 
way  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  ;  and  Dr.  F.alconer,  satisfied  that 
M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  deserved  some 
credit  for  his  investigations  and  specimens, 
induced  Mr.  Prestwich  to  examine  the 
Abbeville  sections.  Mr.  Prestwich,  in  a 
memoir  read  2Gth  May  last  before  the 
Royal  Society,  confesses  that  he  under¬ 
took  the  inquiry  full  of  doubt,  but  went 
to  see  and  judge  for  himself.  He  found 
the  gravel-beds  of  St.  Achcul  (those  th.at 
had  been  most  productive  in  Glut  imple¬ 
ments)  c.apjung  a  low  chalk-hill  a  mile 
south-e.a.st  of  iVraiens,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Somme, 
and  not  commanded  by  any  higher  ground. 
The  upper  beds  consisted  of  about  ten  to 
Gfteen  feet  of  brown  brick-earth,  contain¬ 
ing  many  old  tombs  and  some  coins,  but 
without  organic  remains.  Under  this  was 
I  a  whitish  marl  .and  sand,  with  recent  shells 
[  and  mamm.alian  bones  and  teeth,  whoso 
!  thickness  varied  from  two  to  eight  feet ; 
i  while,  lastly,  there  was  found  six  to  twelve 
I  feet  of  coarse  sub-angular  Gint  gravel, 
i  with  some  remains  of  shells  in  sand,  and 
I  teeth  and  bones  of  elephant,  horse,  ox, 

I  and  deer,  generally  near  the  base.  With 
j  these  he  found  the  worked  Gints  in  con- 
I  siderable  number  ;  and  the  whole  deposit 
I  rests  on  chalk. 

!  Another  section  of  greater  interest  is 
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ilesoribed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  in  tlie  same 
memoir.  It  is  at  Menchecourt,  a  suburb 
to  the  north-west  of  Abbeville,  where  the 
deposit  is  very  distinct  in  its  character, 
and  the  association  of  flint  implements 
with  recent  shells  .and  extinct  mammalian 
remains  is  unquestioiLable.  The  mammal¬ 
ian  here  include  two  extinct  deers,  an  ex¬ 
tinct  species  of  horse,  and  another  of  bot*, 
besides  the  m.ammoth  and  tichorhine  rhi¬ 
noceros  ;  and  there  are  a  few  marine  shells 
mixed  indiscriminately  with  fresh-water 
species.  Amongst  these,  in  the  middle 
beds,  .at  depths  varjing  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-two  feet  froni  the  surface,  are  flint 
flakes  of  doubtful  character  ;  flint  knives, 
resembling  those  found  in  barrows,  and 
recognized  by  archaeologists  as  of  artifi¬ 
cial  make ;  and  true  flint  implements, 
(“  haches,”)  believed  by  Mr.  lioucher  de 
Perthes  to  be  from  the  lower  bed  of  sulj- 
angular  flint-gravel,  containing  the  niain- 
mali.an  remains. 

With  regard  to  tl)e  probability  of  these 
implements  having  been  imbedded  in  the 
gravel  from  the  t.ime  of  its  formation,  we 
append  an  extract  from  the  memoir  of 
Mr.  Prestwich,  already  cited  ;  which  will 
have  the  greater  weight,  as  coming  from 
.an  observer  not  only  thoroughly  familiar  i 
with  his  subject,  but  among  the  most 
cautious  and  careful  of  the  geologists  of 
the  day : — 

“Besides  the  concurrent  testimony  of  all  the 
workmen  at  the  different  pits,  which  the  au¬ 
thor,  (Mr.  Prestwich,)  after  careful  examination, 
saw  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  flint  implements 
(‘haches’)  bear  upon  themselves  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  truth  of  Jf.  de  Perthe’s  opinion. 
It  is  a  peculiarity  of  fiactured  chalk  flints  to 
become  det-ply  and  permanently  stained  and 
colored,  or  to  bo  left  unchanged,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  miitrix  in  which  they  arc  iin- 
bcslded.  In  most  clay  beds  they  become  out¬ 
side  of  a  bright  opaque  white  or  porc:*lainic  ;  in 
white  calcareous  or  silicious  sand  their  fractured 
black  Kurface.s  remain  almost  unchanged; 
whilst  in  beds  of  ochreous  and  ferruginous 
sands,  the  flints  are  stained  of  the  light-yellow 
and  deep-brown  colors  so  well  exhibited  in  the 
common  ochreous  gravel  of  the  neighborhood 
of  London.  This  change  is  the  work  of  very 
long  time,  and  of  moisture  before  the  opening 
out  of  the  bed.s.  Now  in  looking  over  the 
large  series  of  flint  implements  in  M.  de  Perthes’ 
collection,  it  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  most 
casual  observer  that  those  from  Menchecourt 
are  almost  alw.ays  white  aud  bright,  whil.st 
those  from  Moulin  Quignon*  have  a  dull  yellow 


•  Another  locality  to  the  south-east  of -Vbbeville, 
where  worked  flints,  and  a  few  bones  and  elephants' 


and  brown  surface ;  and  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
whenever  (as  is  often  the  ca.se)  any  of  the  ma¬ 
trix  adheres  to  the  flint,  it  is  invariably  of  the 
same  nature,  texture,  and  color  as  that  of  the 
respective  bt'ds  thcm.selvcs.  In  the  same  way, 
at  St  Achcul,  where  there  are  beds  of  white  ami 
others  of  ochreous  gravel,  the  flint  implements 
exhibit  corresponding  variations  in  color  and 
adhering  matrix  ;  added  to  which,  as  the  white 
gravel  contains  chalk  (Ubri*,  there  are  portions 
of  the  gravel  in  which  the  flints  arc  more  or 
less  coated  with  a  film  of  deposited  carbonate 
of  lime;  and  so  it  is  with  the  flint  implements 
which  occur  in  those  portions  of  the  gravel. 
Further,  the  surface  of  many  specimens  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  fine  dcntritic  markings.  Some  few 
implements  also  show,  like  the  fracture<l  flints, 
traces  of  wear,  their  sharp  edges  Iwing  blunted. 
In  fact,  the  flint  implements  form  just  as  much 
a  constituent  part  of  the  gravel  itself  —  exhibit¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  same  later  influences,  and 
in  the  same  force  and  degree  —  as  the  rough 
mass  of  flint  fragments  with  which  they  arc 
a.ssociated.” — Prorrcdinffn  of  Royal  Society  for 
May  26,  185». 

All  observers  .are  .agreed  .as  to  the  geo¬ 
logical  .age  of  the  gr;ivel  ainl  drift  depos¬ 
its  in  que.stioii  ;  and  Mr.  ]*re.st\vich  and 
the  English  geologists  identify  them  with 
the  gravel  at  East -Croydon,  W.atidsworth 
Common,  and  other  places  near  London. 

M.  Huteu.x,  author  of  a  careful  memoir 
on  the  geology  of  tlm  department  of  the 
l^omme,  and  M.  Herbei  t,  whose  special 
study  has  been  the  <leposits  of  the  latest 
tertiary  ])eriod,  {tirrainn  quaternairca  of 
French  geologists,)  being  called  on  by 
Dr.  liigollot  to  examine  rigorou.sly  the 
position  of  the  be<l,  state  that  “  the  im¬ 
plements  are  found  neither  in  the  loam 
nor  brick  earth  forming  the  ijpj)or  bed, 
nor  in  the  intermedi.ate  beds  of  el.ay, 
sand,  and  small  flint.s,  but  ejeehtsively  in  tint 
true  diluvium,  that  is,  in  the  deposit  which 
contains  the  rcTiiains  of  s[)ccies  bt'longing 
to  the  epoch  immediately  preceding  the 
cataclysm  by  which  they  were  destroyed. 
T/icre  can  not  be  the  emalleM  doubt  as  to 
the  point."  {.intiquiticsccltiqucs,  \o],  ii. 
p.  9.) 

It  is  curious  to  watch  w'ith  how’  much 
difliculty  evidence  makes  its  w.ay  .against 
preconceived  notions.  One  tenth  part  of 
the  testimony  that  has  been  ])roduced  in 
reference  to  the  facts  just  narrated  would 
h.avc  sufficed  to  admit  almost  any  state¬ 
ment  in*  general  science ;  but  notwith¬ 
standing  the  evidence  [)reviously  adduced 

teeth,  have  been  found  in  the  lower  part  of  a 
ferruginous  gravel  and  sand  on  the  top  of  a  low 
hilL 
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wc  find  .‘mother  French  geologist  adding 
his  continuation,  as  if  the  subject  were 
still  in  dispute.  M.  (laiidry,  a  member 
of  the  French  Institute,  accomi)anied  by 
M.  Gamier,  librarian  of  the  city  of  Amiens, 
and  two  other  gentlemen,  went  over  the 
same  ground  as  had  been  previously  trav¬ 
eled  by  Mr,  Prestwich  and  M.  Hutcux ; 
and  the  former  reported  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Academy  on  the  third  October  last, 
that  he  caused  the  fiice  of  the  <ptarry  at 
St.  Acheul  to  be  opened  for  the  length  of 
seven  metres,  he  himself  watching  the 
whole  operation,  and  iK)t  leaving  the 
ground  w’hile  the  work  w:»s  going  on. 
The  head  of  brick  earth,  amounting  to  i 
:ib')ilt  one  and  a  half  metres,  had  been 
removed,  and  there  remained  a  thickness  ^ 
of  two  metres  before  reaching  the  true  ' 
drill  deposit.  Nothing  whatever  was ' 
found  in  this  overlying  bed  ;  but  no  less  ; 
than  nine  of  the  Hint  implements  were  i 
obtained  in  a  filnty  bed,  reposing  on  ! 
white  sand,  jibout  a  metre  below  the  top  ^ 
of  the  underlying  deposit  of  drift.  The 
Hints  thus  obtained  could  not  have  been  . 
rolled,  their  edges  being  still  sharp;  and 
in  the  .same  bed,  .at  a  little  distance,  were  i 
founil  remains  of  rhinoceros,  hippopot.a-  j 
mils,  .and  mammoth.  j 

Thus,  then,  there  would  ajipear  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  the  discoveries  of  ! 
M.  lioucher  de  Perthes,  announced  some 
twelve  years  ago,  put  prominently  before 
the  world  in  a  book  written  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  attracting  attention  to  the  sul»- 
jeet,  and  supported  by  spe*iamens  oft’ered 
for  inspection  to  all  who  would  impure, 
illustrated  also  by  a  vast  series  of  draw- 
ings,  but  quietly  set  aside  by  every  liody 
e.vcept  .a  few  friends  of  the  author,  wma* 
really  among  the  most  remarkable  dis-  j 
coverles  ever  made  in  geological  and  I 
archieological  science,  and  were  calcu-  | 
lated  to  throw  the  greatest  light  on  the  I 
hast  great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  Per- 1 
haps,  indeed,  if  .M.  Boucher  had  been  1 
contented  to  give  his  facts  simply,  or  with  j 
their  necessary  inferences,  without  over- i 
laying  them  with  elaborate  ex|»lanations, ; 
.and  making  them  the  foundation  of  the- ; 
ories,  he  might  have  been  more  success-  : 
fill ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  facts  i 
have  .at  last  made  their  way,  and  are 
fairly  afloat  for  general  discussion. 

To  statements  of  this  kind  there  are  | 
alw.ays,  and  properly,  many  objections  j 
raised.  It  has  been  asked,  Why,  if  the 
flints  are  in  situ,  and  were  certainly  man- 1 


!  ufactured,  leading  to  the  inference  of 
human  inhabitants  cotemporaneous  with 
the  cavern  and  gravel  animals,  are  there 
I  not  also  human  bones  mixed  with  those 
i  of  the  quadrupeds?  To  this  a  very  per¬ 
tinent  reply  is  given  in  the  introduction 
■  to  .M.  Boucher’s  second  volume ;  and  it 
;  is  one  which  every  geologist  at  least  must 
appreciate,  lie  says : 

“  Have  patience.  Before  the  time  of  Cuvier, 
who  could  have  imagined  that  at  Montmartre 
I  were  hidden  thousands  of  qu.adrupcds  of  the 
older  tertiary  perioil?  Had  anyone  asserted 
their  existence,  and  especially  the  fact  that  they 
ri'prc.senteil  species  of  animals  long  since  ex¬ 
tinct,  would  not  every  body  have  refused  be¬ 
lief?  And  even  now,  would  the  very  po.ssi- 
bility  of  the  event  be  denied  if  any  one  were 
to  a.s.scrt  the  recent  discovery  of  a  heap  of  hu¬ 
man  bones  under  similar  conditions  ?  But 
there  i.s  no  reason  for  this;  fir  if  not  true  to¬ 
day,  it  may  be  to-morrow,  and  if  not  in  Paris 
or  France,  it  will  be  elsewhere.  Y'es,  this  dis¬ 
covery  must  take  place;  and  nothing  but  some 
retreat  of  the  waters  of  a  lake  or  a  bay,  some 
uplifting  of  a  mountain  ma.s.s,  is  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce,  not  one  skeleton  only,  but  thousands  ;  for 
the  abundance  of  their  monuments  in  .stone, 
their  knives  and  other  implements,  sufficiently 
prove  that  there  w.as  a  large  as  well  as  an 
ancient  population.” — Antiquities  eeltiques,  vol. 
ii.  Avant-propo.s,  p.  xiii. 

Other  reasons  might  be  given  vvhy 
liirlhcr  discoveries  hiivc  not  yet  been 
m.ule ;  but  it  is  quite  unneccss.ury,  for 
the  absenceof  organic  remains  in  ileposits 
of  all  ages  has  been  so  frequently  jiroved 
!  by  experience  to  have  no  further  meaning 
j  thiin  that  they  have  not  yet  been  discov- 
I  ered,  that  it  woitld  be  idle  to  waste  time 
I  in  remarking  upon  it. 

Bringing  together  the  various  thrc.ads 
of  discovery  and  investigation  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  whole  subject,  we  find  abund¬ 
ant  |)roof,  first,  that  races  of  men  suffi¬ 
ciently  civilized  to  manufacture  brick  and 
|)ottory  inhabited  Egypt  many  thous.and 
years  before  the  building  of  Memphis — 
itself  an  event  of  some  thousand  years 
standing ;  secondly,  that  races  of  men 
capable  of  manufacturing  knives  and  im¬ 
plements  out  of  flint  preceded  by  a  very 
long  interval  the  earliest  tribes  of  which 
we  have  any  historic  record  as  inhabiting 
Western  Europe;  thirdly,  that  the  im¬ 
plements  manufactured  by  these  ancient 
tribes  were  buried  in  gravel  and  in  cav¬ 
erns,  in  association  with  the  remains  of 
numerous  large  quadrupeds  now  extinct ; 
and  lastly,  that  these  extinct  animals  a[)- 
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pear  to  have  lived  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  only  men,  but  numerous  recent 
shells,  land,  fresh-water,  and  marine,  not 
in  any  way  differing  from  existing  com¬ 
mon  specie-s. 

.iVs  the  case  at  pre.sent  stands,  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  perfectly  i 
consistent  with  known  facts,  that  the  men  I 
and  quadrupeds  of  the  last  great  geo- 1 
logical  period  may  have  been  brought 
to  a  sudden  end  by  a  temporary  inun¬ 
dation  of  the  land ;  but  the  actual  date  ! 
of  such  an  event,  if  it  occurred  on  a  I 
large  scale,  must  have  been  very  nmch  j 
farther  back  than  any  present  human  \ 
chronology  would  admit.  There  seems,  ' 
however,  no  reason  to  assume  that  such  I 
sudden  inund.ation  could  have  been  other 
than  very  partial ;  and,  as  already  stated,  I 
it  could  not  have  been  very  rapid.  Tlie  | 
duration  of  the  human  race  is,  .at  any  , 
rate,  carried  back  by  the.se  investigations 
a  very  large  number  of  yeai-s ;  although, 
as  far  as  we  know,  it  was  a  comparatively 
recent  event,  geologically  spe.aking,  and 
one  which  belongs  to  the  very  latest  of 
the  numerous  geological  periods.  The  ■ 
extinct  qu.adrupeds  may  possibly  have 
been  in  existence  at  a  date  much  more 
recent  than  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
think,  and  m.ay  only  have  been  destroyed 
owing  to  their  development  locally  under 
exceptional  conditions,  and  the  sudden  j 
termination  of  these  favorable  circura-  j 
stances. 

It  must  not,  indeed,  be  lost  sight  of,  ' 
that  cavern  deposits  containing  bones  of  j 
gigiintic  extinct  quadrupeds  arc  found  ^in  | 
other  countries  than  Western  Eiiroi>e,  j 
and  that  recent  deposits  containing  them  ! 
exist  in  the  southern  as  well  as  the  north- ; 
ern  hemisphere.  The  great  animals  of  i 
our  gravel  certainly  nanged  through  all  ! 
Soutiiern  as  well  as  Western  Europe;! 
and  very  similar  species  were  equally  ■ 
common  under  similar  conditions  in  N  orth 
America.  Asia  has  yielded  two  curious  ! 
groups :  one  found  in  the  flanks  of  the  i 
Himalayan  chain,  ranging  from  Bombay  j 
in  the  west  to  the  b.ank8  of  the  Irawaddy 
in  the  east ;  and  the  other  occupying  the  | 
shores  of  the  frozen  seas  and  the  mouths  ' 
of  the  large  rivers  running  northwards  to 
the  Pole.  South-America  h.as  its  mega- ' 
therian  group,  and  Australia  its  marsu-  ; 
pial;  while  Ncw-Zeal.and  presents  us  with  ' 
gigantic  birds  scarcely  yet  lost.  Every  , 
where  W’e  see  indications  of  a  reraark.able 
period,  whether  suddenly  or  slowly  ter- 1 


minated  no  one  c.an  yet  s.ay';  but  it  is 
only  now  that  we  are  beginning  to  dis¬ 
cover  amongst  the  remains  of  these  sin¬ 
gular  groups  indications  of  half-civilized 
men,  who,  like  the  animals  of  lower  or¬ 
ganization,  seem  to  have  died  out,  and 
were  subsequently  replaced  by  others  to 
whom  a  higher  destiny  was  open,  (’arc¬ 
ful  inquiry’,  properly  dirceteu,  m.ay'  dis¬ 
cover  amongst  the  various  gravels  and 
dejKjsits  containing  these  remains  some 
further  indications  of  men,  if  not  actual 
portions  of  human  skeletons;  and  we 
may’  yet  hope  to  read  the  history  of  our 
race  in  its  infancy’  by’  records  more  varied 
and  more  suggestive  than  the  rude  flint- 
knives  hitherto  found.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
no  trifling  addition  to  the  wide  field  of 
geological  inve8tig.ation,  that  these  great 
questions  of  arclneology’  and  history  are 
included  within  its  domain. 

But  let  us  go  a  little  further,  and  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  out  somewhat  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  the  associates  of  man  during  this 
period  of  drift  and  filling  up  of  caverns. 
We  may’  thus  obtain  an  idea  ])erhaps 
more  clear  and  satisfactory’  both  of  the 
extent  of  the  change  in  other  aniinnls, 
.and  the  time  that  m.ay  be  assumed  to 
have  been  needed  to  produce  such  change 
without  any’  violent  disturbance  of  the 
natural  order  of  things. 

At  this  period,  then,  whatever  the  case 
may’  be  with  regard  to  the  human  race, 
there  was,  in  what  is  now  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  a  large  district  occupied  by  land, 
.although  much  of  what  is  now  land  was 
then  certainly’  covered  by  the  se.a.  On 
this  land,  a  portion  of  which  reached  to 
the  latitude  of  C'entral  Europe,  the  cli¬ 
mate  must  h.ave  been  excessively  cold — 
almost  arctic  in  the  inhospitable  moun¬ 
tains  of  ice  every  where  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  se.a.  Still  further  to  the  south 
were  numerous  islands,  if  not  continuou.s 
land,  covered  w’ith  vegetation  and  j)Co- 
pled  with  various  tribes  of  quadrupeds 
and  birds,  and  prob.ably  (:i8  we  have  seen) 
not  without  human  inh.abilants.  These 
islands  occiqtied  chiefly  tho.se  spots  now 
at  a  great  elev.ation  above  the  sea,  the 
lower  plains  being  submerged,  though 
probably  not  so  deeply  but  that  the  ice¬ 
bergs  would  be  stranded  upon  the  numer¬ 
ous  8ho.als  that  then  approached  the  sur¬ 
face.  The  centr.al  plain  of  Europe,  a 
large  part  of  Asia  north  of  the  great 
Himalay.an  chain,  an  extensive  tract  of 
North- America,  a  broad  strip  of  South- 
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•  Amorica  cast  of  the  Andes,  from  the  river  gre.at  cavern-bear,  as  the  larger  extinct 

!  La  Plata  southwards,  and  a  part — no  one  species  is  called,  must  have  equaled  in 

can  at  present  tell  how  large  a  part — of  size  a  large  horse  ;  and  though  certainly 

,  Australia,  were  .all  then  under  water.  It  very  powerful,  and  from  the  structuri*  of 

was  on  the  ])ort  ions  of  the  ocean-floor  of  its  teeth  and  extremities  able  to  defend 

[  that  day,  defined  as  above,  that  the  groat  itself  against  encmie.s,  it  probably  fed 

•  (Icposits  of  the  drift  period  took  pLace.  more  on  vegetable  than  animal  food,  in 

The  floor  is  since  raised,  and  the  ocean  this  also  resembling  the  grisly  bear. 

■  has  left  it ;  some  of  the  ancient  land  is  The  badger,  the  polecat,  and  tim  stoat 
I  now  submerged,  while  other  parts  form  flourished  with  the  three  6j»ecies  of  bear 

I  the  mountain-tops ;  the  sea  now  brings  above  described,  but  seem  not  to  have 

warm  water  instead  of  ice  to  our  shores,  since  undergone  any  change,  resisting  the 

and  the  drifted  icebergs  deposit  their  alteration  of  climate  and  the  gradual  in¬ 
load  in  the  middle  of  the  broad  Atlantic,  crease  of  the  human  race  better  than  the 

instead  of  on  shoals  a  thousand  miles  to  larger  animals  of  approxiunatc  habits, 

tlie  east  or  west.  The  clim.ate  has  Bones  of  all  of  them  are  found  buried  in 

clianged  entirely  ;  the  vegetation  and  caverns  with  those  of  extinct  races.  The 

the  inhabitants  of  land  and  sea  have  also  otter  was  another  existing  species  which 

changed  more  or  less  ;  but  man,  with  his  .at  that  time  h.ad  been  introduced  into  Eu- 

i]  power  of  modifying  liis  habits  to  his  cli-  roj)e,  and  has  not  since  been  destroyed. 

!  mate,  has  rem.ained  ;  and  many  animals  j  Wolves  abounded  during  the  de{M>sit 
of  lower  organization,  moving  freely  in  ■  of  the  drift,  and  can  not  yet  be  8;»id  to 

j  water,  and  able  to  find  for  themselves  j  have  passed  away,  except  where  the  cul- 

Ihosc  conditions  of  climate  and  fobd  that  i  tivation  of  land  has  rendered  their  exis- 

!  are  favorable,  have  also  remained  as  his  j  tence  impossible.  The  same  species  now 

cotemporaries.  common  throughout  Xorthern  Eurt>pe 

It  will  be  interesting  to  impiirc  what  then  ranged  over  England  also,  and  nii- 

i  were  tliose  nnim.als  that  were  associated  merous  individuals  have  left  bones  and 

fi  with  man  during  this  period,  which  is  his-  j  teeth  in  the  caves  by  the  side  of  those  of 

I  torically  so  remote,  but  geologically  very  |  the  boars,  and  also  of  the  common  dog, 

i  recent — animals,  many  of  which  have  since  |  of  which  latter  there  seem  to  have  been 

jj  died  out,  leaving  no  direct  and  utialtered  j  already  many  varieties,  and  of  the  fox. 

•;  descendants  on  the  earth.  They  include  i  The  hyena  is  an  animal  combining 
!j  some  of  many  kinds,  large  and  small,  be- !  many  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  canine  and 
!|  longing  to  various  countries;  but  it  will  !  feline  races.  The  largest  of  the  groups  to 

I  not  be  possible  to  allude  here  to  more  ;  which  it  belongs,  it  includes  species  less 

than  a  few  of  the  more  rcmark.able  varie-  i  destructive  than  many,  the  aninnals  seck- 
I  tics.  j  ing  rather  dead  carrion  than  the  living 

j  In  the  caves  both  of  England  and  (rcr- ,  prey.  The  teeth  of  the  hyenas  are  .ail- 
many,  bones  of  bats  are  found  buried  with  ,  mirably  adapted  to  gnaw  and  crush  bones, 

other  bones  under  the  sl.alagmite,  as  well  and  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  point  out  this 

as  amongst  the  superficial  mud.  Two  i  as  an  important  habit.  At  jirescnt  ani- 

specics  at  least  arc  made  out ;  one  of  them,  |  mals  of  this  kind  are  confined  to  Africa 

!  llie  “  great  bat”  of  Englisli  naturalists,  j  and  the  parts  of  Asia  adjacent.  Two  well- 

still  living  in  similar  places,  and  the  other,  marked  .species  and  one  other  are  known  ; 

j  the  horse  shoe  bat,  also  living  still.  In  one  only,  the  striped  hyeini,  inhabiting 

I  these  curious  animals,  limited  in  distribu- '  Northern  Africa  and  Ashi,  and  the  others 
tion  to  sheltered  .and  dark  places,  there  found  in  South-Africa  near  the  Ca|»o.  One 
has  been,  then,  but  little  change.  very  rcmark.able  extinct  species,  more  like 

Bears  of  at  least  three  kinds,  certainly  the  spotted  hyena  of  the  south  than  the 

J  inhabited  the  land  during  the  drift  period,  striped  species  of  the  north  of  Afric.a,  has 

The  brown  bear  of  North-Europe,  which  left  abundant  remains  in  caverns  .among 

II  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Scotland  le.ss  than  the  fo-ssils  of  the  drift  period.  This  last 

I  a  thousand  years  ago,  had  .already  been  |  species  has  been  found  in  the  principal 

'!  introduced,  and  was  accomp.anicd  by  two  caverns  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
i  other  species,  both  since  extinct;  one  of  |  and  Belgium,  and  also  in  the  unstratified 

(them  smaller  and  less  fierce,  the  other  j  drift  of  the  same  period.  It  is  singular 
much  larger,  and  more  resembling  the  griz- 1  enough  that  the  specimens  from  the  latter 
zly  bear  of  north-western  America.  The  I  localities  are  in  a  tolerably  perfect  stale, 
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not  broken,  or  thawed,  while  those  from 
the  caverns  almost  always  show  marks  of 
having  been  gnawed  and  broken  by  the 
teeth  of  their  catmibal  associates. 

The  hyena  of  the  caves  was  an  animal 
equally  remarkable  for  size  and  strength, 
exceeding  very  greatly  that  of  the  spotted 
hyena  of  the  Cape,  and  attaining  dimen¬ 
sions  even  larger  than  those  of  the  largest 
tiger.  The  number  of  individuals  of  this 
species  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  English  caverns  is  not  only  extremely 
large,  but  they  belong  to  animals  of  all 
ages.  It  seems  clear  that  the  caverns 
were  the  dens  and  hiding  places  of  these  ! 
savage  brutes,  who  dragged  thither  the 
deer  or  other  prey  they  found  while  prowl¬ 
ing  about  at  night,  and  often,  in  default 
of  other  victims,  fed  on  their  own  compan¬ 
ions  or  offsj>ring. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  larger  carnivora  are  only  met  with 
where  the  climate  is  tropical,  or  warm  and 
damp,  and  that  a  large  development  of 
ankaal  life,  especially  of  the  larger  races, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  veg- 
elatioH.  The  contrary  might  almost  be 
.asserted  as  the  usual  condition  in  nature, 
as  in  fSowth-Africa,  where  are  the  largest 
ko'  »wn  herds  of  wild  animals,  both  car¬ 
nivorous  aad  herbivorous,  they  exist  in 
tracts  of  coButry  scantily  covered  with 
vegetation ;  aad  in  Brazil,  where  the  veg- 
Uition  is  so  enormously  multi|)lied,  there 
scorns  hardly  room  for  large  animals.  So 
also  on  the  nortlieni  side  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Asia  and  in  the  colder 
parts  of  North- America,  the  larger  carniv¬ 
ora  are  represented  by  lions,  tigers,  lynxes, 
and  jaguars,  with  many  other  feline 

^r^lKUMes. 

•  In  ancient  times,  during  the  arctic  cli- 
mrite  of  the  drift  period,  a  great  cavern- 
ti*»'-T  ranged  over .  England  ami  all  that 
llw  existed  of  Europe,  aecomitaiiicd  by 
another  species  of  tiger  of  smaller  size,  a 
jcopsrtd,  a  wild-cat,  and  some  others,  be¬ 
sides  .a  rcry  remarkable  genus,  now  alto- 
gctiier  llwt,  as  Large  as  the  cavern-tiger, 
rnil  proN'ided  with  weapons  reudeiing  it, 
if  possible,  more  formi<labIe.  Of  these  the 
cavern-tiger  si'eras  to  have  resembled  the 
jaguar  in  its  proportions,  but  was  stronger 
and  larger  in  the  limbs  and  paws ;  the 
others  were  fully  large  as  the  existing 
spv-cies,  but  all*  sliglttly  different,  except 
indeed  the  wildcat;  whilst  the  extinct 
nuirJiairodKS^  with  its  peculiar  canine 
teeth,  shaped  like  a  sword,  (whence  the 


name  is  derived,)  and  having  a  saw-edge, 
was  not  only  larger  than  any  of  these,  but 
seems  to  have  been,  in  spite  of  some  bcar- 
like  affinities,  a  more  destructive  creature. 
It  ranged  over  the  v;i»ole  of  tim  northern 
temjK*rate  land  from  England  to  India, 
its  remains  having  been  found,  though 
rarely  and  at  inteiwals,  across  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Several 
species  have  already  been  made  out. 

Accompanying  this  striking  list  of  fero¬ 
cious  and  carnivorous  anitnals,  we  find  a 
coiTesponding  group  of  vegetable  feeders 
serving  as  their  prey.  Tlie  beaver,  anil  a 
species  of  rodent  of  very  large  size  closely 
allied  to  it,  have  been  found,  together 
with  a  large  group  of  the  more  minute 
gnawing  animals ;  but  with  these  were 
also  the  gigantic  races  of  which  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  now  arc  the  Indian  and  African 
elephants,  the  rhinoceroses,  hippopota¬ 
muses,  and  the  tapirs  of  the  Old  and  New 
World.,  From  a  period  long  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  drift,  and  down  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  ilale,  elephants  and  rhi¬ 
noceroses  seem  to  have  abounded  in  north¬ 
ern  latitudes  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
ranging  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
Circle,  wherever  a  tree-vegetation  cotild 
live.  So  lately  have  they  there  died  out, 
or  so  long  have  their  fleshy  and  soft  parts 
been  embalmed  in  ice  in  those  countries, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  per¬ 
fect  elephant*  was  melted  out  of  the  icy 
cliffs  of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia,  which 
must  have  been  suddenly  otitombed  when 
in  full  health,  and  while  living  in  a  natur¬ 
al  state  in  such  a  climate  as  still  exists  in 
the  same  panillel  of  latitude  in  Western 
Etiropc.  The  carcases  of  a  rhinoceros  and 
other  animals  have  bt'en  seen  also ;  hiit 
these  have  been  left  where  they  were 
seen,  while  the  skeleton  of  the  elephant, 
the  skin,  and  some  of  the  hair  and  tlie 
contents  of  the  stotnach,  Avere  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  bones  of  olepliants,  rhinoceroses, 
and  hippopotamnsos  have  been  found  very 
generally,  both  in  cavern  deposits  :md  in 
the  gravel  of  the  drift  period;  so  that  no 
doubt  can  exist  as  to  more  than  one  kind 
of  each  having  rangi'd  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  during  the  deposit  of  the  various 
beds  of  gravel.  They  must  also  have  been 

*  The  huge  skin  of  this  animal  weighed  eighteen 
liundrcd  pounds,  and  tlic  hair  on  it,  some  of  wiiii-h 
we  saw  in  Paris  in  1832,  was  eighteen  inches  long 
— Ed. 
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locally  abundant,  to  account  for  the  very  bones  of  the  same,  and  some  probably 
numerous  bones  distributed  wherever  belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  have  beet 
gravel  appears,  or  where  caverns  exist,  found  in  many  p.arts  of  Europe  .and  North- 
Of  these,  one  of  the  elephants  (the  mam-  ern  Asia. 

moth)  grew  occasionally  to  an  enormous  :  Two  species  of  the  genus  Eqnus^  one 
size,  much  exceeding  that  of  the  lar^^est  j  equaling  a  middling-sized  horse,  and  the 
known  Indian  elephants,  and  w.as  provided  other  a  zebra,  have  left  remains  in  eaverns 
with  tusks  i)roportion.ally  elongated  and  ,  and  gravel,  and  are  accompanied  by  bones 
greatly  curved.  It  may  serve  to  give  '  of  animals  assisting  to  fill  up  the  wide  in 
some  idea  of  the  .abundance  of  these  ani-  ^  tera'als  at  present  existing  between  the 
tuals  in  Engl.and,  if  we  mention  the  opin-  hippopotamus  and  the  hog.  Several  ol 
ion  of -Mr.  Woodward,  th.at,  from  a  bank  '  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wild  hog 
off  the  little  village  of  Ilappisburgh  in  itself,  evidently  ranged  througliout  the 
Norfolk,  upwards  of  two  thousand  grind-  northern  countries  during  the  drift  period 
ers  of  the  mammoth  li.ave  been  dredged  '  Of  ruminating  animals  there  are  nnmer- 
up  by  the  fishermen  within  thirteen  j'ears.  j,ous  rem.ains  in  the  caverns  .and  in  the 
And  even  this  is  by  no  means  the  richest  :  gravel  of  the  drift  period.  Two  sj>ecie« 
locality,  as  all  along  the  east-eoast  of  Eng-  i  of  camels,  a  gigantic  musk-ox,  and  a  girafle. 
land,  from  Essex  to  Norfolk,  the  teetli  j  were  the  prototypes  of  as  many  existing 
and  tu.sks  of  eleph.ants  seem  to  bo  among  I  and  well-known  groups.  Deer  of  all  kinds 
the  commonest  fossils  dug  up ;  while  in  j  were  then,  as  they  still  are,  represented 
the  cliffs  bordering  the  frozen  arctic  se.'is,  by  many  and  greatly  varied  tyjies,  and  of 
the  supply  of  tusks  w.as  at  one  time,  and  them  the  great-horned  Irish  elk,  .as  it  is 
for  a  long  while,  so  considerable  as  to  ren-  :  calhal,  seems  to  have  been  the  nuist  re 
der  the  importation  of  ivory  from  recent-  i  markable  for  its  dimensions,  .and  from  tin- 
ly-killed  elephants  altogether  unnecessary.  I  enormogsexp.anse  and  width  of  the  horns. 
It  is  nanarked,  indeed,  by  a  traveler  who  :  which  in  some  specimens  exceed  fourteen 
published  an  account  of  the  Leachow  Is-  feet  from  ti[)  to  tip,  and  weigh  upwards 
lands  on  the  north-e.a.stern  coast  of  Siberia,  of  eighty  pounds.  The  .anim.al  in  certain 
th.at  one  of  these  islands  is  little  more  respects  resembled  the  fallow-deer,  and  in 
than  a  mass  of  elephants’  bones.  others  the  reindeer,  .and  w.as  not  really  an 

An  equally  gigantic  .and  somewhat  more  elk.  Its  horns  must  have  fallen  off  and 
massive  animal  than  the  elephant,  but  been  reproduced  every  year,  and  exhibii 
very  closely  allied  to  it — the  mastodon —  proofs  of  their  enormously  rapid  growth 
is  now  e.\tinct ;  but  during  the  drift  per-  j  in  the  deep  grooves  left  for  the  pass.agi 
iod  trod  the  wastes  and  fed  on  the  tree-  |  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  conveyed  the 
vegetation  of  Northern  Europe,  Asi.a,  and  i  in.aterial  of  which  they  were  formed. 
Americ.a.  The  animals  of  this  genus  seem  ;  true  elk,  a  reindeer,  and  a  gigantic 
to  have  been  even  more  widely  spread  fallow-deer  and  ivd-dcer,  h.ave  all  lefl. 
than  the  eleph.ant,  ranging  from  the  bones  and  teeth  in  eaverns  and  gr.avel,  and 
tropics  both  southwards  and  northwards,  these  are  occasionally  accompanied  witi) 
ahno.st  to  the  polar  seas,  am]  re.aehing  remains  of  roebuek.s,  .antelopes,  and  go.ats. 
back  much  farther  in  geological  time.  The  aurochs,  a  large  bison  still  roaming 
They  were  provided  with  a  long  probos-  in  the  wild  forests  of  Lithuania,  and  a  gi- 
cis,  and  were  possibly  more  aquatic  in  gantic  ox,  the  nms,  scarcely  inferior  to 
their  habits  than  elephants,  apjwoxirnating  the  eleph.ant  in  size,  both  lived  in  Engl.and 
in  form  and  habits  to  the  hippopf)tamus,  as  well  .as  Northern  Europe  about  the 
species  of  which  have  also  been  found  im-  commencement  of  the  ('hristian  era,  and 
bedded  in  the  same  deposits.  Of  these  h.ad  lived  in  the  same  district  during  4he 
one  was  larger,  and  the  other  much  whole  of  the  drift  period,  together  with  a 
smaller,  than  the  species  now  inh.abiting  smaller  species  about  the  dimcn.sions  of 
the  Nile.  the  ordinary  domestic  cattle. 

well-marked  species  of  rhinoceros  of  j  Whilst  these  were  the  inhabitants  of 
the  two-horned  group,  provided  with  horns  Northern  Europe,  South-.America  was  pro¬ 
of  remark.able  size  and  strength,  has  been  vided  with  several  gigantic  representatives 
foind  both  in  gr.avel  .and  caverns,  ami  .ajof__^the  existing  tribes  p'ceuliar  to  that 
complete  .skeleton  was  met  with  in  a  n.at-  '  country.  Thus  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
Ural  fissure  at  Wirksworth  in  Dcrbysliire,  '  to,  armadillos,  we  find  bones  of  the  glyp- 
luid  open  by  mining  operations.  Other  !  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  six  feet 
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not  broken,  or  clawed,  while  those  from 
the  caverns  almost  always  show  marks  of 
having  been  gnawed  ainl  broken  by  the 
teeth  of  their  cannibal  associates. 

The  hyena  of  the  caves  was  an  animal 
equally  remarkable  for  size  and  strength, 
exceeding  very  greatly  that  of  the  spotted 
hyena  of  the  Cape,  and  attaining  dimen¬ 
sions  even  larger  than  those  of  the  largest 
tiger.  The  number  of  individuals  of  this 
species  whose  remains  have  been  found  in 
the  English  caverns  is  not  only  extremely 
large,  but  they  belong  to  animals  of  all 
ages.  It  seems  clear  that  the  caverns 
were  the  dens  and  hiding  places  of  these  ! 
sawage  brutes,  who  dragged  thither  the 
deer  or  other  prey  they  found  while  prowl¬ 
ing  about  at  night,  and  often,  in  default 
of  other  victims,  fed  on  their  own  compan¬ 
ions  or  offspring. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that 
the  larger  carnivora  are  only  met  with 
where  the  climate  is  tropical,  or  warm  and 
damp,  and  that  a  large  development  of 
anknal  life,  especially  of  the  larger  races, 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  vigorous  veg¬ 
etation.  The  contrary  might  almost  be 
asserted  as  the  usual  condition  in  nature, 
as  in  .Sonth-Africa,  where  are  the  largest 
kao  w«  herds  of  wild  animals,  both  car¬ 
nivorous  and  herbivorous,  they  exist  in 
tracts  of  conutry  scantily  covered  with 
vegetation ;  and  in  Hrazil,  where  the  veg- 
tatiim  is  so  enormously  multiplied,  there 
so'njjs  hardly  room  for  large  animals.  So 
also  on  the  nortlK?ni  side  of  the  great 
mountain  chain  of  Asia  and  in  the  cohler 
part*  of  North- America,  the  larger  carniv¬ 
ora  are  rrpreaenUul  by  lions,  tigers,  lynxes, 
and  jaguars,  with  wany  other  feline 
<»»pc‘ciea. 

•  lu  ancient  times,  during  the  arctic  cli- 
ifcTiti'  of  the  drift  period,  a  great  cavern- 
U«r-T  rajiged  over.Englaml  and  all  that 
theri  exbsled  of  Europe,  ac<*ompaiiied  by 
another  species  of  tiger  of  smaller  size,  a 
le<kp»td,  a  wild-cat,  and  some  oth(*rs,  be¬ 
sides  .a  rory  remarkable  genus,  now  alto¬ 
gether  [lost,  as  large  as  the  cavern-tiger, 
but  prtnided  witli  weapons  rendeiing  it, 
if  possible,  more  formidable.  Of  these  the 
cavern-tiger  **eras  to  have  resembled  the 
jaguar  in  its  proportions,  but  was  stronger 
aiid  larger  in  the  limbs  and  paws ;  the 
others  were  fully  as  large  as  the  existing 
spv-cies,  but  all*  sliglitly  different,  except 
indeed  the  wildcat;  whilst  the  extinct 
nuu'Jiairod'is,  with  its  peculiar  canine 
tcclh,  shaped  like  a  sword,  (whence  the 


name  is  derived,)  and  having  a  saw-edge, 
was  not  only  larger  than  any  of  these,  but 
seems  to  have  been,  in  spite  of  some  bear¬ 
like  affinities,  a  more  destructive  creature. 
It  ranged  over  the  v/'uole  of  tlie  northern 
temiwrate  land  from  England  to  India, 
its  remains  having  been  found,  though 
rarely  and  at  intervals,  across  the  two 
continents  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Sevcial 
species  have  already  been  made  out. 

Accompanying  this  striking  list  of  fero¬ 
cious  and  carnivorous  animals,  we  find  a 
corresjHjiiding  group  of  vegetable  feeders 
serving  as  their  prey.  The  beaver,  and  a 
!  species  of  rodent  of  very  large  sizcclos'-ly 
allied  to  it,  have  been  found,  togclhor 
with  a  large  group  of  the  more  minute 
gnawing  animals ;  hut  with  these  were 
also  the  gigantic  races  of  which  the  rcpiav 
sentatives  now'  arc  tlie  Indian  ami  Afri<'ati 
elephants,  the  rhinoceroses,  hip]>onota- 
muses,  and  the  tapirs  of  the  Old  ami  New 
World.,  From  a  period  lot)g  antecedent 
to  that  of  the  drift,  and  down  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  date,  elephants  and  rhi¬ 
noceroses  seem  to  have  ahoumled  in  north¬ 
ern  latitudes  both  in  Europe  ami  America, 
ranging  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Arctic 
(/ircle,  wherever  a  tree- vegetation  could 
live.  So  lately  have  tliey  there  died  out, 
or  so  long  have  their  fleshy  and  soft  pai  ts 
been  embalmed  in  ice  in  those  countries, 
that  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  a  per¬ 
fect  elephant*  was  melted  out  of  the  icy 
cliffs  of  the  river  Lena  in  Siberia,  w  liich 
must  have  been  suddenly  cntomb«*d  when 
in  full  health,  and  while  living  in  a  natur¬ 
al  state  in  such  a  climate  as  still  exists  in 
the  same  parallel  of  latitude  in  Wc'stcrn 
Europe.  The  carca.scs  of  a  rliin()ceros  and 
other  animals  have  been  seen  also ;  but 
these  have  been  left  where  they  were 
seen,  while  the  skeleton  of  the  elephant, 
the  skin,  and  some  of  the  hair  and  the 
contents  of  the  stomach,  were  sent  to  St. 
Petersburg. 

The  bones  of  elephants,  rhinoceroses, 
and  hippopotamuses  have  been  fouml  very 
generally,  both  in  cavern  deposits  and  in 
the  gravel  of  the  drift  period;  so  tliat  m» 
doubt  can  oxi^t  as  to  more  than  one  kitid 
of  each  having  ranged  over  the  whole  of 
the  land  during  the  deposit  of  the  various 
beds  of  gravel.  They  must  also  liave  hec  ii 


•  The  liupe  skin  of  tliis  animal  weighed  eiglitren 
hundred  ptmnd.-i,  and  the  hair  on  it,  some  of  which 
we  saw  in  Paris  in  18S2,  wa.s  eighteen  inches  long 
— Ed. 
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hfoally  abiiudant,  to  account  for  the  very 
numerous  hones  distrihutcd  wherever 
i;ravel  appears,  or  where  caverns  exist. 

I  ( )f  these,  one  of  the  elephants  (the  inaui- 
'  moth)  grew  occasionally  to  an  enormous 
si*e,  much  exceeding  that  of  the  largest 
known  Indian  elephants,  and  was  provided 
with  tusks  proportionally  elongated  and 
greatly  curved.  It  may  serve  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  .ahuinlance  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  in  England,  if  we  mention  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Mr.  Woodward,  that,  from  a  hank 
off  the  little  village  of  Ilappishurgh  in 
j-  Norfolk,  upwards  of  two  thousand  grind- 
|!  ers  of  the  mammoth  liave  heen  dredged 
I  up  hy  the  fishermeii  within  thirteen  years. 

And  even  this  is  hy  no  means  the  richest 
I  !  locality,  as  all  along  the  east-co.ast  of  Eng¬ 
land,  from  Essex  to  Norfolk,  the  teeth 
-  I  and  tusks  of  elejihants  seem  to  he  among 

j  the  commonest  fossils  dug  up ;  while  in 

J  the  cliffs  hordering  the  frozen  arctic  se.as, 
tlie  supply  of  tusks  w.as  at  one  time,  and 
;  ;  for  a  long  while,  so  considerahlc  as  to  ren- 
i  der  the  importation  of  ivory  fi-om  recent- 
1  !  ly-killed  elephants  altogether  unnecessary. 

'  I  It  is  remarked,  indeed,  hy  a  traveler  who 
I  inihlished  an  account  of  the  Leachow  Is- 
:  lands  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Siheria, 

■  that  one  of  those  islands  is  little  more 
’  j  than  a  mass  of  elephants’  hones. 

An  equally  gigantic  and  somewhat  more 
massive  animal  than  the  elephant,  hut 
very  closely  allied  to  it — the  mastodon — 
is  now  extinct ;  hut  during  the  drift  per¬ 
iod  troll  the  w.astes  and  fed  on  the  tree- 
vegetation  of  Northern  Europe,  Asi.a,  and 
Amenca.  The  animals  of  this  genus  seem 
i  to  have  heen  even  more  widely  spread 
than  the  elephant,  ranging  from  the 
j]  tropics  both  southwards  and  northwards, 

I  almost  to  the  polar  seas,  ainj  reaching 
hack  much  farther  in  geological  time. 
They  were  provided  with  a  long  prohos- 
j  ds,  and  wore  possibly  more  .aquatic  in 
i  their  habits  than  elephants,  approximating 
I  in  form  and  habits  to  the  hippopotamus, 
j  species  of  which  have  also  been  found  im- 
ij  bedded  in  the  sjirne  deposits.  Of  these 
one  w.as  larger,  and  the  other  much 
smaller,  than  the  species  now  inhabiting 
the  Nile. 

A  well-marked  species  of  rhinoceros  of 
the  two-honual  group,  provided  with  horns 
of  remarkable  size  and  strength,  has  heen 
I  to-uiil  both  in  gravel  and  caverns,  and  a 
complete  skeleton  was  met  with  in  a  nal- 
'  Ural  tissure  at  Wirksworth  in  Derbyshire, 

;  laid  open  hy  mining  operations.  Other 

i 


bones  of  the  same,  and  some  probably 
belonging  to  a  distinct  species,  have  beer 
found  in  many  parts  of  Europe  .and  North 
ern  Asia. 

j  Two  species  of  the  genus  Eqiins^  one 
equ.allng  a  middling-sized  horse,  and  the 
I  other  .a  zcbr.a,  have  left  remains  in  c.averiis 
;  and  gravel,  .and  are  accompanied  by  bones 
i  of  animals  assisting  to  fill  up  the  wide  in 
,  terv.als  at  present  existing  between  the 
;  hippopotamus  and  the  hog.  Sever.al  of 
'  these,  of  various  sizes,  and  the  wild  hog 
itself,  evidently  ranged  throughout  tin* 
northern  countries  during  the  drift  jx-riod 
Of  ruminating  aiiimals  there  are  numer- 
|,ous  remains  in  the  c.averns  and  in  the 
:  gravel  of  the  drill  period.  Two  species 
i  of  camels,  a  gigantic  musk-ox,  and  a  giraffe. 

I  were  the  prototypes  of  as  m.any  existing 
'  and  well-known  groups.  Deer  of  all  kinds 
'  were  then,  as  they  still  arc,  represented 
by  many  and  greatly  varied  types,  and  of 
them  the  great-horned  Irish  elk,  as  it  is 
;  call(*d,  seems  to  have  been  the  most  re 
markable  for  its  dimensions,  .and  from  tin* 

:  enormous  expanse  and  width  of  the  horns, 
which  in  some  specimens  exceed  fourteen 
feet  from  tip  to  lip,  and  weigh  upwarcN 
of  eighty  pounds.  The  anim.al  in  cert.ain 
respects  resembled  the  fallow-deer,  and  in 
others  the  reindeer,  and  w.as  not  really  an 
elk.  Its  honis  must  have  fallen  off  am  I 
been  reproduced  every  year,  and  exhibit 
I  proofs  of  their  enormously  rapid  growth 
I  in  the  deep  grooves  left  for  the  passage* 

I  of  the  blood-vessels,  which  conveyed  the 
material  of  which  they  were  formed. 

.\  true  elk,  a  reindeer,  and  a  gigantic 
j  fallow-deer  and  ix'd-dcer,  have  all  lefl 
I  bones  and  teeth  in  c.averns  .and  gr.avel,  and 
these  are  occasioujilly  accompanied  with 
!  remains  of  roebucks,  antelopes,  and  goat**. 

!  'file  aurochs,  a  l:irge  bison  still  roaming 
I  in  the  wild  forests  of  Lithuania,  .and  a  gi¬ 
gantic  ox,  the  urus,  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  elephant  in  size,  bolli  lived  in  England 
as  well  .as  Northern  Europe  about  the 
commencemetit  of  the  ('hristian  era,  ami 
had  lived  in  the  same  district  during  4h(' 
whole  of  the  drift  period,  together  with  a 
smaller  species  .about  the  dimensions  of 
the  ordinary  domestic  cattle. 

I  Wiiilst  these  were  the  inh.abitants  of 
I  Northern  Europe,  South-.\meric.a  was  pro- 
1  vided  with  several  gigantic  representatives 
j  of  ^thc  existing  tribes  p'ceuliar  to  that 
\  country.  Thus  instead  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  arm.adillos,  we  find  bones  of  the  fjlyp- 
!  covered  with  a  coat  of  mail  six  feet 
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in  lenj^lij  its  vast  bulk  supported  on  mas¬ 
sive  columns  with  bases  of  a  correspond¬ 
ing  magnitude.  Witli  this  we  have  the 
toxodon^  also  a  large  animal,  combining 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  elephant 
and  the  beaver ;  the  macrauchen  ia,  a  gigan¬ 
tic  llama,  with  a  body  as  largo  and  massive 
as  that  of  the  rhinoceros;  and  if  last,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  least,  the  inegatheroid  group, 
the  most  remarkable  of  all,  including 
sloths  larger  than  the  largest  elephant, 
whose  habits  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
sloths  of  the  present  day,  except  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  climbing  the  trees,  their  enormous 
strength  enabled  them  to  pull  down  the 
giants  of  the  forest,  and  strip  them  of  their 
leaves  at  pleasure.  ^ 

The  caverns  of  Australia,  like  the  Pam- 1 
pas  deposit  of  South-America,  contain  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  fauna,  strangely 
typified  by  the  existing  inhabitants  of  the  , 
country.  As  in  the  latter  country  the  ' 
sloths  and  annadillos  appear  to  be  the  ] 
dwarfed  succe-ssors  of  more  gigantic  ani- ' 
m.als  similar  in  structure  and  habits,  so  in  < 
Australia  the  |H;culiar  characteristic  of  all  i 
the  indigenous  qua<lrupeds  in  their  mar- ! 
supial  structure  (the  mother  bringing  forth 
her  young  in  an  immature  state,  and  pre¬ 
serving  them  in  a  bag  or  }M)uch  till  they 
are  ready  to  provide  for  themselves)  is 
preserved  in  a  group  of  gigantic  proto¬ 
types  of  almost  all  the  chief  natural 
groups.  In  New-Zealand,  where  no  quad- 
nijK'ds  of  .any  importance  existed  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery,  there  ha<l  in  like 
manner  been  a  gigantic  race  of  wingless  | 
birds,  of  which  the  modern  apteryx  and 
the  recently  lost  dodo  may  serve  to  give 
an  ide.a. 

Every  where,  then,  we  find  occupying 
the  land  of  the  drift  period,  when  the 
gravel  w.as  deposited  and  the  c.avcrns 
filled,  important  groups  of  quadrupod.s, 
many  of  them  of  gigantic  size,  but  all  re-  j 
sembling  pretty  closely  the  present  inh.ab- ' 
itants  of  parts  of  the  earth  not  very  far  j 
removed.  Thus  we  do  not  find  in  North-  j 
ern  Europe  and  Asia  the  remains  of  sloths  I 
and  marsupials  such  as  now  inhabit  South- ' 
America  and  Australia ;  but  of  elephants,  ^ 
rhinoceroses,  and  hippopot.amuses,  of  lions,  | 
liger.s,  and  leopards,  and  of  great  deer  | 
and  oxen,  .all  of  which  are  still  more  or  1 
less  accur.ately  represented  there  in  a  liv-  j 
ing  state.  Clim.ato  .appears  by  no  means 
to  have  limited  the  distribution  of  these  | 
creatures  in  former  times,  as,  in  parts  of  | 
the  world  certainly  colder  then  than  now,  ' 


are  the  rtanains  of  numerous  species  of 
which  the  nearest  allied  species  arc  only 
met  with  in  much  warmer  countries  at 
present.  That  a  similarity  of  typical  cha- 
r.acter  pervades  the  inhabit.ants  of  the  same 
district,  an<l  seems  to  have  done  so  through 
a  vast  period  of  time,  is  a  point  well  wor¬ 
thy  of  remark,  and  can  not  but  h.ave  im¬ 
portant  reference  to  the  laws,  whatever 
they  may  be,  which  govern  the  succession 
of  species. 

While,  however,  the  larger  land  animals 
were  thus  different,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
water,  and  generally  the  smaller  and  lower 
organized  races  of  all  kinds  of  the  drift 
period,  seem  to  have  altered  but  little,  if 
at  all,  in  passing  through  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  from  that  lime  to  this ; 
since  only  a  few  shells  then  common  are 
now  even  rare,  and  none  probably  have  so 
far  changed  as  to  Ix!  worthy  of  being 
called  new  species.  The  same  is  the  case, 
as  flir  .as  the  evidence  goes,  with  the  veg¬ 
etable  world.  Notwithstanding,  there¬ 
fore,  the  lapse  of  the  long  series  of  ages 
required  to  introdiiee  so  many  itn|M)rt:mt 
modifications,  in  the  animal  world,  it  is  :is 
nothing  compared  to  those  other  periods 
contein])lated  by  geologists,  during  which 
.almost  every  species,  both  vegetable  and 
.animal,  has  been  changed  over  and  over 
;  .ag.ain.  The  drift  period  is  the  first  of 
those  numerous  successive  stops  by  which 
we  are  conducted  in  tracing  the  history 
of  the  past ;  and  being  the  first,  aiid 
th.at  which  involves  fewest  and  sm.allest 
changes,  it  is  equally  im|K)rtant  in  guid¬ 
ing  our  judgment,  and  intere.sting  jts  show¬ 
ing,  better  than  any  other,  the  method 
and  prevailing  law  of  mature  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  history  of  creation. 

We  have  seen  in  a  former  part  of  this 
article  that  the  drill  period — so  modern 
in  reference  to  geology,  so  ancient  in  re¬ 
ference  to  human  records — was-  marked 
not  only  by  races  of  quadrupeds  different 
from  the  present  inhabitants  of  land,  but 
also  by  tribes  of  men,  who  in  their  habits 
of  life,  as  judged  of  by  their  we.ajK)ns, 
differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  tribes 
inhabiting  Western  Europe  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  equally  little  from  those 
found  in  America  two  centuries  ago,  and 
in  many  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  the 
northern  and  unsettled  parts  of  Australia, 
at  the  present  day.  Now  as  then  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  in  its  power  of  resistance  to 
cold  .and  heat,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  ex¬ 
tremes  of  all  kinds,  possessed  an  el.asticity, 
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due  no  doubt  to  intellectual  preeminence, 
wliicli  distin"uislie(l  the  most  feavasre 
tribes,  and  rendered  them  superior  to  the 
most  powerful  and  intelligent  of  the  un¬ 
reasoning  animals.  They  remained  and 
held  their  ground,  whilst  all  or  most  of 
the  others  were  forced  to  give  way  to 
changing  climate  and  altered  conditions  of 
food  ;  they  continued  to  rule,  long  per¬ 
haps  witliout  much  civilization,  but  always 
the  lords  of  creation,  until  the  early  and 
uncivilized  tribes  were  driven  out  by 
others  having  more  cultivation,  and  there¬ 
fore  greater  power.  They  have  left  be¬ 
hind  a  few  stone  weapons,  found  in  the 
caverns  and  gravel,  buriod  with  the  bones 
of  the  quadrupeds  of  their  day  now  e.xtinct. 
Hitherto  the  subject  is  new,  and  the  dis¬ 
coveries  that  can  be  depended  on  are  few 
and  inconsiderable ;  but  we  may  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  time  when  other  indications 
than  stone  hatchets,  knives,  and  arrow¬ 
heads  will  be  found,  and  when  bones  and 
skulls  shall  testify  to  the  peculiarities  of 
the  race.  I’erhaps,  indeed,  many  such 
have  been  picked  up  already  and  lost 
•again,  owing  to  the  total  absence  of  pre¬ 
paration,  even  of  scientific  observers,  to 
admit  them  ;  but  now  that  the  possibility 
is  recognized,  we  shall  soon  see  the  evi¬ 
dence  grow  around  us. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  in 
this  way  another  important  department 
of  human  knowledge,  archa?ology,  taking 
its  earliest  facts  and  conclusions  from  geo¬ 
logy,  adiling  thus  to  the  large  number  of 
sciences  based  on  the  history  of  the  earth 
and  its  contents.  The  facts  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  geological  investigation  in  gravel 
and  caverns  are  at  present  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  for  determinitig  the  anli(juity 
of  our  race. 

There  appears  to  be  nothing  in  the  Nilo¬ 
tic  nr  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the  most 
ancient  date,  nothing  in  the  oldest  hiero¬ 
glyphics  of  Kgypt  or  the  records  of  India 
or  China,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Sacred  Writings  considered  merely  as  a 
history  of  the  human  race,  that  points  to 
the  existence  of  an  ancient  people  widely 
spread  over  the  earth  in  both  hemispheres, 
living  at  the  remote  period  referred  to,  in 
a  savage  or  at  best  half  civilized  state,  but 


capable  of  manufacturing  arrow  and  spear¬ 
heads  and  knives,  rougldy  hewn  out  of 
hard  stone.  Far  anterior  in  time  to  all 
ordinary  records,  to  cyclopean  construc¬ 
tions  in  stone,  or  to  pictured  and  sculiv 
tured  stones,  however  uncouth,  their  im¬ 
plements  and  manufactures  found  in  many 
countries  in  caverns,  in  gravel-beds,  or  iii 
river-mud,  these  tribes  are,  for  the  most 
part,  dissevered  from  the  oldest  that  show 
relation  with  actual  history,  and  carry  us 
back  to  the  period  when  the  last  races  of 
large  ipiadrupeds  ranged  over  the  earth. 
Sculptured  by  beings  who  must  have 
shared  the  earth  with  the  cavern-bear, 
hyena,  and  tiger,  the  elephant,  mastodon, 
hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  the  great 
Irish  elk,  the  megatherium  and  glypto<lon, 
the  gigantic  kangaroos  and  wombats,  and 
the  dinornis,  and  numerous  other  strange 
f^uadrupeds  and  birds — these  implements, 
simple  and  rudely  formed  as  they  are,  still 
show  a  degree  of  ingenuity,  and  indicate 
a  certain  amount  of  intellectual  cultiva¬ 
tion,  compared  with  which  the  cleverness 
of  the  monkey  or  any  other  unreasoning 
animal,  however  perfect  in  instinct,  is  not 
to  be  brought  into  comparison.  There  is 
enough  in  what  is  already  known  to  stim¬ 
ulate  curiosity,  to  hint  very  obscurely  at 
the  earliest  condition  of  the  uneducated 
human  being,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
|x>int  to  a  lapse  of  time  marked  by  geo¬ 
logical  epochs  instead  of  years  or  centur¬ 
ies.  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted, 
and  by  what  steps  men  grew  out  of  this 
infancy  into  the  partial  and  obstructed 
cultivation  of  the  Chinese,  on  the  one 
hand,  or  the  hitherto  unchecked  progress 
of  the  Saxon  races  on  the  other,  or  what 
intermediate  gradations,  are  represented 
by  the  Celtic  tribes,  the  Aztecs,  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  the  North-American  Indians,  the 
South-Sea  islanders,  the  Bosjesmans,  or 
the  indigenous  Australians,  there  are  no 
means  yet  of  determining.  We  can  not 
even  make  out  whether  this  early  race 
was  destroyed,  or  nearly  so,  to  make  way 
for  a  newer  one  of  greater  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  :  or  whether  the  newer  arose  out 
of  the  older,  obeying  some  gre.at  law  of 
development  and  intellectual  progress. 
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Or  the  many  provisions  for  the  exist- 
'*nce  and  welfare  of  organic  beings  which 
it  has  pleased  a  bountiful  Creator  to  make, 
there  is,  we  may  safely  say,  none  so  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  as  the  atmosphere.  With¬ 
out  it,  no  animal  could  prolong  its  exist¬ 
ence  even  for  five  minutes ;  witliout  it,  the 
vegetable  creation  would  speedily  cease 
to  exist,  and  earth  would  again  become  a 
scene  of  mineral  existence  only.  Nor  arc 
the  uses  of  the  atmosphere  confined  to 
thus  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
by  aflbrding  material  for  the  jirocess  of 
respiration,  for  the  benefits  it  affords  as  a 
vehicle  for  water  are  only  less  im{>ortant. 
Again,  were  it  not  for  the  admirable  pro- 
jwities  of  the  atmosphere  as  a  non-conduc¬ 
tor  of  heat  our  globe  would  be  ab.solutely 
uninhabitable  for  any  of  the  creatures  at 
pre.sent  found  upon  it.  By  day,  the  heat 
of  the  sun  would  reach  an  excess  of  which 
we  can  .absolutely  form  no  conception, 
while  his  beams  would  not  be  intercepted 
by  any  grateful  cloud,  nor  his  strength 
moderated  by  the  freshening  breeze ;  and 
the  temperature  of  the  ground,  never 
moistened  by  either  dew  or  rain,  would 
be  such  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
walk  on  it :  while  on  the  other  hand,  no 
sooner  would  the  sun  be  set,  than  we 
should  be  instantly  plunged  into  Egyptian 
darkness,  and  within  a  few  hours’  time  the 
temperature  would  fall  to  a  point  as  much 
below  a  Melville  Island  wititer,  as  the 
heat  of  the  day  would  be  above  a  Beuares 
summer.  It  is  to  the  atmosphere  we  owe 
the  beautiful  blue  of  the  sky,  aud  the 
splendid  red  of  the  setting  sun,  the  gor¬ 
geous  clouds  that  maje8tic.ally  sail  over 
the  heavens  in  snowy  grandeur  or  golden 
radiance,  the  sweet  melody  of  music,  and 
the  soft  tones  of  friendship  or  of  love. 
For  thous-ands  of  years,  too,  this  wonder¬ 
ful  ocean  of  gas  has  been  the  agent  in  car¬ 
rying  on  all  the  eommerce  of  the  globe, 
and  bringing  into  friendly  relation  nations 
■widely  separated  ;  and  even  tiow  that  the 
science  of  man  has  discovered  means  of 


traversing  the  seas  independent  of  the 
winds,  we  could  yet  but  ill  dispense  with 
its  services  in  this  respect. 

We  projmse  at  present  to  bring  before 
our  readers  a  few  considerations  regarding 
the.se  currents  in  the  atmosphere  by  which 
commerce  has  been  so  long  carried  on, 
and  their  clFect  on  the  climate  of  different 
localities  ;  and  sh.all  first  say  a  few  words 
about  the  phy.sic.al  constitution  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  itself.  The  .atmosphere,  then, 
is  a  gjiscous  envelope  covering  the  whole 
earth,  and  extending  to  nearly  a  uniform 
height  every  where  ;  this  hight  may  be¬ 
taken  as  being  .about  forty-five  miles,  aiul 
though  it  is  impossible  accurately  to  de¬ 
termine  it,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  to  show 
th.at  it  is  jMjrfectly  elefinite,  and  that  the 
.atmosphere  does  not  extend  indefinitely 
into  space,  .as  some  have  supposed ;  for 
the  highest  layer  of  particles  of  air  must 
be  precisely  at  such  a  distance  from  tlie 
earth’s  surface  as  th.at  the  repulsive  force 
between  each  particle  composing  this 
layer,  and  the  particles  of  the  layer  next 
below  it,  sh.all  be  ex.actly  counterbalanced 
by  the  attraction  of  the  e.arth’8  mass. 
Within  this  limit,  the  atino.sphere  can  not 
be  condensed,  since  the  repulsive  force 
between  its  particles  prevents  it ;  and  be¬ 
yond  this  limit  it  can  not  extend,  since  the 
attraction  of  gravity  retains  it. 

The  air  is  not  the  imponder.ablc  sub¬ 
stance  it  is  often  8uj)po8ed  to  be  ;  and  the 
expression,  “trifles  light  as  air,”  must 
seem  somewhat  inapt  when  we  consider 
that,  on  every  square  inch  of  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  and  of  every  body  upon  it, 
the  atmosphere  pres.ses  with  a  weight  of 
fifteen  pounds,  and  th.at  in  every  direction, 
upwards  and  sideways,  as  well  as  down¬ 
wards  ;  indeed,  were  it  not  that  it  presses 
in  every  direction,  nothing  cojild  be  con¬ 
structed  of  sufficient  strength  to  be.ar  the 
enormous  weight  which  would  then  be 
laid  upon  it.  A  table,  for  instance,  five 
feet  by  four  feet  two  inches,  would  have 
to  bear  over  twenty  tons.  It  is  this  pres- 
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sure,  as  doubtless  our  readers  well  know,  and,  as  in  all  fluids,  whether  gaseous  or 
atid  not  any  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  on  li»iuid,  the  heated  mass,  becoming  lighter 
nature’s  part,  which  raises  the  water  in  a  by  the  expansion  consequent  on  heating, 
pump  to  the  hight  of  thirty-three  feet,  and  immediately  ascends.  This  method  of 
the  mercury  in  a  barometer  to  the  hight  acquiring  heat  throughout  is  called  co»- 
of  thirty  inches  ;  for  the  column  of  water  since  in  it  the  heated  particles  are 

or  of  mercury  inside  the  tube  is  exactly  conveyed  from  below  upw’ards,  and 
balanced  by  the  column  of  air  outside;  belongs  to  all  fluid  bodies ;  lor  they  being 
and  it  could  easily  be  shown,  by  direct  bad  conductors  of  heat,  would  require  a 
experiment,  that  a  rectangular  column  of  great  time  to  become  heated  throughout, 
water,  whose  hight  should  be  thirty-three  :is  solid  bodies  do,  by  in  which 

fe(‘t,  and  whose  base  should  be  one  |  the  ]>articles  of  matter  do  not  change  their 
inch  square,  would  weigh  exactly  fifteen  I  relative  position, 

pounds,  and  similarly  of  a  column  of  mer-  |  Sup|)Ose,  now’,  that  the  sun  shines  on  a 
curv  thirty  inches  high.  |  large  tract  of  land  —  for  instance,  the 

The  lower  ])ortion  of  the  atmosphere  is  ■  Desert  of  Sahara  ;  a  vast  volume  of  air 
m\ich  the  denser,  owing  to  the  pres.sure  being  thus  heated,  begins  immediately  to 
of  the  upper  portion  ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  tiscend  ;  a  vacuum  is  consequently  left; 
that  the  half  of  the  entire  atmosphere  is  and  air  from  all  sitles  immcdi:itely  rushes 
found  below  the  hight  of  three  and  a  half  |  in  to  fillthisv.ncuum,  thus  producing  wind, 
miles,  and  at  this  point  the  barometer  i  Tiiis  is  beautifully  exemplified  in  the  case 
stands  at  lift  ecu  inclies  instead  of  thirty.  |  of  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  as,  for 
In  air  of  such  rarity — and  even  greater  i  instance,  the  West-Indian  Islands,  wliero 
elevations  have  been  reached,  as  by  M.  |  we  find  the  wind  every  day  blowing  from 
Gay  Lus.sac  in  a  balloon — respiration  be-  kdl  sides  towanls  the  Ishand,  thus  constitut- 
comes  exceeilingly  laborious,  and  blood  |  ing  w’hat  is  known  as  the  sea-breeze  of  the 
often  starts  Ifom  the  mouth  and  eyes  ;  |  day.  The  cause  of  the  w  ind  in  such  cases 
birds  are  unable  to  fly,  and  if  let  go,  they 
either  return  to  the  balloon,  or,  after  in- 
ertectual  fluttering,  descend  with  great 
rapidity  in  spiral  lines  like  birds  of  prey ; 
or  from  still  greater  elevations,  where  of 
course,  their  wings  are  still  more  useless, 
they  drop  directly  dow’iiwards  for  a  great 
distance. 

This  elevation  of  three  and  a  half  miles 
may  be  called  the  line  of  repose  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  being  a  calm  space  intervening 
bi’tween  two  regions  liable  to  storms,  and 
having  currents  of  air  flowing  in  difler- 
ent  directions  on  each  side*  of  it,  so  th.at  if  of  the  water  into  vapor,  and  thus  does  not 
air  move  from  north  to  south  below,  its  contribute  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the 
place  is  filled  again  by  a  (;ounter-current  water. 

moving  from  south  to  north  .above  this  Ibit  if  a  surface  of  land,  receiving  a  cer- 
line,  so  that  a  perpetual  interchange  tain  amount  of  heat,  is  raised  in  tempera- 
is  kept  up.  ture  through  five  limes  as  many  degrees’ 

The  great  agent  in  cau.sing  currents  of  as  a  surface  of  water  of  the  same  extent 
air,  or  winds,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  would  be,  it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
Ls  the  heat  of  the  suii.  The  air  is  not  j  that  in  losing  a  certain  amount  of  he.at,  it 
hc.ated  directly  by  the  sun,  or  at  least  only  falls  in  teniper.ature  through  five  times  as 
in  a  very  slight  degree,  for  no  transparent  many  degrees  as  waiter  does  ;  there  is 
body  will  become  hot  by  rays  simply  pass-  therefore,  after  sunset,  a  much  greater 
ing  through  it.  The  glass  in  a  window  condensation  of  the  air  over  the  hand  than 
remains  (piito  cool  though  transmitting  there  is  over  the  water ;  and  the  former, 
the  fiercest  I’ays  of  the  sun  ;  but  if  bhack- 1  increasing  in  density  very  much  in  conso- 
ened  on  the  inside,  so  that  the  rays  can  quence,  presseij  outwards  towards  the  sea 
not  pass  through,  it  immediately  becomes  with  considerable  force ;  the  column  of 
liot;  similarly,  the  air  becomes  heated  dense  .air  over  the  land  being  lowered  by 
principally  by  radiation  from  the  ground,  thus  flowing  out  over  the  sea,  has  its  hight 


being  directed  towards  the  island,  is,  that 
the  heating,  and  consequent  .ascent  of  the 
air,  takes  place  much  more  over  land  than 
over  water,  and  this  for  two  reasons — 
first,  because  a  given  amount  of  heat  fall¬ 
ing  on  a  certain  extent  of  surface  of  land, 
raises  the  temperature  of  that  surface 
through  no  less  than  five  times  the  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees  that  it  would  raise  a  similar 
extent  of  surface  of  water ;  and  secondly, 
because  a  large  amount  of  the  heat  which 
the  water  would  gain,  is  immediately  ren¬ 
dered  latent  by  the  conversion  of  a  portion 
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repaired  in  the  upper  regions  by  air  flow- 1  tiie  sun  is  at  his  extreme  northern  limit, 
ing  in  from  the  upper  atmosphere  over  I  in  the  montli  of  June,  this  belt  is  so  far 
the  sea  to  fill  the  vacuum;  this  is  con- !  north  that  the  equator  bounds  its  southern 
densed,  sinks  down,  and  flows  out  to  sea  ^  e<lge,  and  the  south  east  trade  wind  has 
in  its  turn  ;  and  thus  we  have  the  wind  ;  even  been  found  on  the  north  of  the  eqna- 
blowing  continuously  in  a  direction  exact-  tor ;  and  similarly,  during  the  month  of 
ly  the  reverse  of  its  direction  during  the  I  December,  the  north-east  trade-wind  has 
day,  and  forming  the  evening  land-breeze,  j  been  known  to  cross  the  line  to  thesouth- 
60  well  known  in  the  West-Indian  and  |  ern  hemisphere. 

other  tropical  islands.  i  The  monsoons  of  India  and  ('hina  next 

Let  us  now  consider  the  trade-wind.s,  |  fall  under  our  notice.  These,asourre.'i«l- 
which  blow  constantly  from  north-east  and  i  ers  must  be  aware,  are  strong  winds 
south-e.ast  towards  the  ecpiator  throughout  j  blowing,  in  these  countries  from  north- 
the  ye.ar.  They  are  caused  by  the  heat  east  during  the  winter  months  of  the  year, 
of  the  sun  rarefying  the  air  within  the  and  from  south-west  tluring  the  summer, 
tropics  ;  .and  on  the  .ascent  of  this  rarefied  Of  these,  the  south-west  monsoon  is  by  far 
.air  to  the  higher  regions,  air,  of  course,  the  most  violent,  and  also  by  far  the  most 
flows  towiirds  the  equ.ator  from  north  and  i  important,  since  it  is  this  wind  which 
south,  to  fill  up  the  vacuum.  Now,  the  brings  to  the  parched  and  thirsty  soil  the 
speed  with  which  .any  ])oint  on  the  earth’s  copious  rains  which  so  materially  (‘nhaneo 
surface  is  carried  along,  in  the  daily  rota-  the  climate  of  Indi:L,  and  the  productive- 
tion  of  the  earth,  varies  .according  to  the  1  ness  of  its  soil,  although,  jK'rhaps,  they 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  c<juator,  j  prove  a  little  disagrec'able,  in  some  re- 
becoming  less  .and  less  as  it  apjwoaches  j  spects,  to  European  residents, 
the  poles,  the  air,  of  course,  over  such  a  I  It  will  easily  Ik*  seen  that  the  north-east 
point,  ha.s  no  greater  rotatory  speed  than  j  monsoon  is  nothing  but  the  north-east 
the  point  itself,  and  does  not  readily  ac-  trade-wind,  which  has  been  prevented 
quire  the  greater  s|)eed  at  which  the  |»arts  [  from  blowing,  during  six  months  of  the 
of  the  e.arth  nearer  the  equator  .are  travel-  year,  by  the  causes  which  produce  the 
ing ;  therefore,  as  it  p.asses  over  these  south-west  monsoon.  These  causes  are  the 
parts,  it  is  actually  left  behind  by  them  ;  same  in  jirinciplc  as  those  which  produce 
and  since  the  earth  rotates  on  its, axis  from  the  trade-winds,  but  ditTerence  of  circunj- 
west  to  e.ast,  these  winds  acejuire  an  ap-  stances  alter  the  result.  During  the  sum- 
parent  motion  from  east  to  W'est — the  mo-  mer  months,  the  sun  shines  in  full  strength 
tion  l)eing  referred  by  the  observer  to  on  the  continent  of  Indi.a,  and  since,  as  we 
them,  instead  of  to  himself,  just  as  in  a  explained  above,  land  radiates  heat  much 
steamboat  passing  along  a  river’s  b.ank.  faster,  and  to  a  greater  degree,  than  water, 
It  is  evident  th.at  when  these  two  motions  a  great  rarefaction,  and  conseqtient  ascent 
— namely,  one  towards  the  equator  from  of  air,  takes  place  over  the  wh(»le  conti- 
the  poles,  and  the  other  from  east  to  west  nent  ;  air  rushes  violently  in  from  the  In- 
— when  they,  we  say,  are  combined,  the  dian  Ocean,  which  lies  to  the  southwards, 
result  will  be  that  the  direction  of  these  to  supply  the  deficiency  thus  caused  ;  but 
w’inds  will  be  from  north-east  in  the  north-  .as  the  rotatory  motion  of  the  earth  must 
era  hemisphere,  and  from  south-east  in  the  be  slower  in  all  |»arts  of  India  than  at  the 
southern.  As  might  be  supposed,  from  equator,  the  earth  is  left  behind  by  the 
the  above  account,  these  winds  die  aw.ay  wind,  which  arrives  there  traveling  at  the 
as  they  approach  the  equator,  for  there  higher  rate  of  speed  which  it  has  acquired 
the  upward  motion  takes  the  pl.ace  of  the  .at  the  equator,  (combining  these  two 
horizontal,  .and  accordingly,  for  some  de-  motions  as  before,  wo  get  a  south-west 
grees  at  each  side  of  the  equator,  there  is  direction  for  the  summer  monsoon, 
a  belt  of  calm  air,  which  it  is  very  diflicult  The  evaporation  of  water  in  the  In<li.an 
for  ships  to  cross  under  canvas  alone;  oce.an,  is,  of  course,  very  great,  and  thore- 
thoy  often  require  several  days,  or  even  fore  the  south-west  monsoon  arrives  on 
weeks,  to  re:ich  the  region  of  winds  on  the  the  coast  of  India  absolutely  saturate<l 
other  side;  and  .as  this  belt  must  be  twice  with  moisture.  As  the  wind  thus  satu- 
crossed  on  the  route  round  the  Cape  to  rated  rises  to  the  higher  regions,  which 
Indi.a,  we  see  where  the  princip<al  adv.an-  it  does  on  being  rarefied  after  aniving 
tage  of  steamers  over  •  sailing  vessels  is  over  the  Land,  it  of  course  becomes  much 
gained  on  that  voyage.  Sometimes,  when  cooled,  .and  therefore  unable  to  retain  its 
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former  amount  of  water  in  solution  ;  the 
excess  is,  of  course,  j)reeipitate(l ;  and 
hence  the  violent  rains  which  accojnp.any 
the  south-west  monsoon,  an<l  cool  the 
country,  so  as  to  render  it  hahitable 
during  the  summer  months.  As  we  8ai<l 
above,  however,  the  nnder-currents  of 
the  atmosphere  do  not  .ascend  higher  than 
about  three  and  a  half  miles  ;  and,  conse- 
•piently,  the  south-west  monsoon  must  be 
checked  on  reaching  the  Himalaya  in  the 
north-east,  since  their  hight  varies  from 
four  to  live  and  a  half  miles  ;  and,  .accord¬ 
ingly,  it  turns  its  course  to  a  direction 
jtarallel  to  this  great  motintain-ch.ain,  and 
rushes  up  the  country  as  a  south-easterly 
wind,  thus  .assuming  along  the  north-east 
boundary  of  India  the  a|>pearanco  of  the 
southern  tr.ade-wind  in  latitude  25**  to  30*^ 
north.  After  depositing  a  v.ast  <piantity 
of  water  on  its  w.ay  up  the  country,  in 
consequetice  of  the  gre.at  fall  in  tempera¬ 
ture  caused  by  these  mountains,  its  course 
is  again  checked  at  the  north-west  bound¬ 
ary  of  the  Punjab  Ity  another  bend  in 
the  chain ;  and  turnitig  along  the  moun¬ 
tains  so  as  to  become  a  north-e.ast  wind, 
it  is  neutralized  by  meeting  with  the  or¬ 
dinary  south-west  monsoon  blowing  from 
thy  Arabian  Sea  up  the  course  of  the 
Indus. 

It  will  bo  seen  that  a  pcculi.ar  combina¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  is  necessary  in  order 
to  produce  a  south-west  monsoon  in  any 
])art  of  the  worM.  In  the  first  place, 
there  must  be  hand,  not  on  the  equator, 
but  to  the  northwards  of  it,  but  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  the  tropics  to  produce  great 
rarefaction  of  the  air  on  the  sun’s  arriving 
at  or  no.ar  the  zenith  during  the  summer 
months ;  secondly,  there  must  be  w.ator 
between  this  land  atid  the  equator,  since 
otherwise  there  would  be  more  rarefaction 
of  air  there,  and  no  curretit  could  jiossibly 
set  to  the  northwards,  but  the  north-east 
trade-wind  would  continue  blowing  as 
before,  though  it  would  cease  further 
from  the  equator  thatt  during  the  winter 
months. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  south-west  mon¬ 
soon,  nor  interruption  to  the  north-e.ast 
trade-wind  in  the  Atlantic,  since  here 
lliero  is  a  uniform  surface  of  w.ater ;  nor 
in  Africa,  since  here  there  is  a  uniform 
surface  of  land  ;  but  .along  the  north  sea 
bf)ard  of  the  Mediterranean  the  same  con- 
<litioiis  are  found ;  and  .accordingly,  here, 
again,  we  fiiul  winds  blowing  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  monsoons,  though  much  Ave.akcr, 


for  two  reasons  —  first,  because  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  much  less,  since  it  shines  on 
land  much  further  from  the  equator  than 
the  land  along  the  north  scabo.ard  of  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
surface  of  land  which  this  heat  has  to  act 
on  here  is  much  smaller ;  still,  however, 
the  winds  are  quite  recognizable,  and  well 
known  to  mariners  in  those  parts.  We 
fiixl  them  mentioned  in  the  writings  of 
anti<piity ;  for  inst.ance,  Demosthenes 
c.autions  the  Athenians  against  del.aying 
to  send  succors  northwards  to  Olynthus, 
lest  the  Ktesians  should  sot  in,  an«'l  effec¬ 
tually  prevent  them.  These  Ktesians 
correspond  to  the  north-e.ast  monsoon  of 
Indi.a,  or  the  ordinary  trade-wind  of  other 
parts,  .and  in  (ircece,  as  in  India,  only 
blow  dining  the  six  months  that  the  sun  is 
in  the  southern  hemisphere,  because  check¬ 
ed  during  the  other  six  months  by  tho 
wind  from  the  south-west.  A  south-west 
winil  ought  also  to  be  found  .along  the 
oxtn*me  south  coast  of  tlie  United  States, 
in  Louisiana,  Alabama,  (Jeorgia,  and 
Klorid.a ;  .and  during  our  winter  months 
we  might  expect  to  find  a  north-west 
monsoon  blowing  inland  on  the  north 
coast  of  Austr.alia. 

From  constant  .and  periodic  winds,  such 
.as  we  have  been  considering,  we  must 
pass  to  those  which,  though  not  falling 
under  either  of  these  he.ads,  are  yet  tho 
prevailing  winds  in  certain  districts.  Such 
are  the  south  -  west  winds  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  western  jiarts  of  North- 
Amcrica  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific, 
which  become  more  westerly  as  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  northern  parts  of  those  conti¬ 
nents  ;  .and  again,  such  arc  the  north-west 
winds  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  South-Amerl- 
ca,  which  become  more  westerly  .as  we 
go  further  south.  These  are  the  most 
important  winds  of  temperate  zones  ;  and 
it  is  to  their  influence  that  the  western 
shores  of  great  continents  owe  their  de¬ 
cided  snjieriority  over  the  eastern,  as  re¬ 
gards  mildness  and  equ.ability  of  climate. 
Let  us  contrast,  for  inst.ance,  the  climate 
of  those  kingdoms  with  that  of  Labrador 
.and  Newfoundland  in  about  the* same 
latitude  on  the  east  co.ast  of  America,  and 
the  latter,  again,  with  Dritish-Columbia 
and  Vancouver’s  Island,  on  the  Avest  coast 
of  the  same  continent.  In  both  cases,  wo 
find  that  the  average  temperature  of  the 
whole  year  is  18®  Fahrenheit  higher  on 
the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  ;  .and 
•again,  Ave  must  recollect  that  not  only  is 
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the  average  in  favor  of  the  western  side  I  time  to  go  round  two  thirds  of  the  globe 
by  so  large  a  difference,  but  that  the  !  by  the  Cape  Horn  route,  rather  than  to 
climate  is  also  much  more  equable  on  the  sail  for  one  third  in  the  teeth  of  the  wiml 
W'cstern  side,  the  range  from  summer  to  i  on  the  direct  route.  Correspoinling  with 
winter  temperature  being  much  less ;  for  i  these  westerly  winds  in  the  lower  atmo- 
the  heat  of  the  Labrador  summer  is  very  j  sphere  in  high  latitudes,  there  is  a  con- 
much  greater  than  that  of  ours,  as  'is  the  slant  current  from  e:ist  to  we.st  in  the 
cold  of  winter  more  severe.  We  have  an  I  upjKjr  atmosphere  within  tiic  tropics  ;  for 
adv.antage  of  one  or  two  degre«“s  over  the  ]  it  is  evident  that  by  ascending  in  conse- 
western  coast  of  America  in  the  same  lati- 1  quence  of  rarefaction,  the  trade-winds  only 
tilde  as  regards  average  temperature,  and  ;  lose  tlieir  motion  from  the  poles  towards 
this  is  probably  owing  to  the  intluenco  of;  the  equator,  and  not  their  motion  from 
the  (rulf-Stream.  l>ut  yet  the  climate  of .  e.ast  to  west. 

liritish-Columbia  is  a  magniticent  one  ;  !  Let  us  consider  the  effect  of  the  south- 
and  when  combined  with  its  advantages  i  west  winds  we  have  spoken  of  on  the 
of  commercial  situation,  and  roadsteads  i  climate  of  the  west  sides  of  continents, 
for  shipping,  will  render  it  a  colony  of  the  !  and  we  may  take  IJritish-Columbia  as  a 
very  highe.st  importance,  both  mercantile  j  good  instance  in  point.  In  the  first  place, 
and  political.  It  is  to  tliese  prevailing  since  the  wind  is  blowing  from  the  equa- 
south-west  winds  that  these  climalal  ad-  j  tor,  it  conveys  a  large  quantity  of  heal, 
vantages  of  the  western  sides  of  great  ;  in  consequence  of  this  alone ;  but,  in  the 
continents  are  owing.  We  mentioned  second  place,  it  arrives,  as  we  have  said, 
above  that  a  current  the  reverse  of  the  i  saturated  with  .aqueous  vapor.  Now,  it 
trade-wind  must  set  from  the  tropics  to- ;  is  no  doubt  well  known  to  most  of  our 
wards  the  jioles  in  llie  upper  regions  of ;  readers  that  it  takes  a  vast  quantity  of 
the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  refill  tlie  !  heat  to  convert,  say,  a  pound  of  water  at 
vacuum  caused  by  the  How  of  the  trade-  212®,  or  the  boiling-point,  into  a  pound 
winds  towards  the  equator.  This  upjier  of  steam  at  212®,  the  heat  thus  absorbed 
current  consists  of  tlie  heated  air  whicli  being  quite  inappreciable  by  the  ther- 
has  been  drawn  up  within  the  tropics,  and  mometer,  .and  being  therefore  known  by 
rising  from  the  ocean  as  it  does  over  a  the  name  of  latent  heat ;  and  the  same 
great  jiart  of  the  globe,  is  perfectly  sain-  quantity  of  heat  is  thus  rendered  latent 
rated  with  moisture.  It  does  not  readily  by  the  formation  of  vapor  at  whatever 
lo.se  the  ivhole  of  the  more  rapid  motion  temperature  it  may  be  formed ;  and  on 
<‘f  rotation  which  it  had  acquired  within  |  the  reconversion  of  this  vapor  into  water, 
tlie  tropics,  and  hence,  by  overtaking  tlie  the  very  same  quantity  of  heat  is  again 
eartli  in  higher  latitudes  it  impinges  evolved,  and  rendered  appreciable  by  the 
against  the  west  sides  of  the  continent  as  thermometer.  Arriving,  then,  upon  the 
a  south-west  wind.  It  must  be  remem-  land,  and  being  condensed  and  cooled  by 
bered,  that  partly  in  consequence  of  con-  imparling  its  heat  to  it,  this  air  becomes 
densation,  and  partly  to  supply  the  vacu  incajiable  of  holding  so  much  .aqueous 
um  caused  by  the  current  towards  the  vajior  in  solution  ;  tlie  e.\cess  is  of  course 
equator,  the  upper  current  will  in  higher  precipitated  as  water,  and,  consequently, 
latitudes  descend  and  become  terrestrial ;  |  gives  out  the  large  amount  of  latent  he.at 
and  it  may  also  be  seen  that  the  further  which  it  contained.  I’ltssing  onwards 
it  goes  from  tlie  equ.ator  the  more  will  its  over  the  country,  the  wind  encounters 
west-to-east  motion  predominate  ;  so  that  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  in  consequence 
ill  high  latitudes  it  becomes  alino.st  a  due  of  the  condensiition  and  cooling  it  here 
west  wind.  This  is  more  i^asily  observed  experiences,  gives  out  its  last  remains  of 
ill  the  southern  liemisphere  tbaii  in  the  moisture  and  warmth,  and  therefore 
iiortiiern,  since  in  the  former  the  globe  is  thenceforth  blows  over  the  rest  of  the 
circumnavigable,  .and  there  it  is  well  continent,  as  a  cold  dry  wind,  communi- 
known  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  eating  neither  w'armth  in  winter  nor  cool- 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  westward,  and  ness  in  summer,  so  that  on  Uie  east  co.ast 
on  the  other  hand,  the  voyage  home  from  we  find  an  extreme  climate,  in  which  the 
Australia  is  alw’.ays  made  by  Cape  Horn  ;  cold  of  winter  is  most  rigorous,  and  the 
not  only  so,  indeed,  but  if  any  ve.ssel  has  heat  of  summer  very  severe, 
to  8.ail  from  Australia  to  tlie  Cape  of  Passing  from  west  to  e.ast  over  the 
Good  Hope,  it  is  found  to  bo  a  saving  of  |  great  continent  of  the  old  world,  we  find 
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tho  very  s:une  phenomena  —  the  west  | 
coast  having  a  mild  ecpiable  climate  j 
such  as  is  usually  enjoyed  by  islands,  i 
and  hence  called  insular ;  while  tho  east  ! 
coast  has  an  extreme  climate,  the  range  | 
from  summer  to  winter  average  tempera-  i 
ture  being  very  great  — as,  for  instance,  j 
at  Pekin,  where  the  range  is  as  much  as 
90'*  Fahrenheit ;  whereas  the  range  in 
these  kingdoms  is  only  20®  in  some 
parts.  Such  dilferenco  in  climate  be¬ 
tween  the  east  and  west  sides  of  a  conti¬ 
nent  is  not  fouiul  within  30”  of  the  equa¬ 
tor,  since  within  this  limit  the  cau.se  of  the 
ditlerence  is  wanting,  as  the  trade-winds 
blow  uniformly  towards  the  equator,  at 
least  as  fa*  as  this  latitude. 

Cyclones  are  a  matter  of  much  more 
importance  than  other  winds,  both  be- 
cnu.se  they  are  more  numerous,  and  be¬ 
cause  they  follow  certain  laws,  which  are 
capable  of  investigation,  ainl,  indeed,  have 
been  largely  investig.ated.  It  has  been 
computed,  from  accurate  observation.s, 
that  of  tho  winds  which  blow  in  these 
islands,  two  thirds  come  under  the  head 
of  cyclones.  The  late  terrible  storm,  so 
lamentably  signalized  by  the  loss  of  the 
Koval  Charter,  was  unquestionably  a  cy- 
♦•lone,  for,  as  was  no  doubt  observed  by 
.all  who  read  the  accounts  of  it  carefully, 
the  wind  was  from  the  north-west  on  the 
north  coast  of  Wales,  while  within  a  very 
short  |)erlod  of  time  it  was  from  the  south¬ 
east  on  the  Kentish  coast ;  and  Admiral 
Klliott’s  squadron,  which  stood  out  to  sea 
from  Plymouth  on  the  approach  of  tho 
storm,  actually  pa.ssed  through  the  center 
of  the  hurricane,  and  after  enjoying  a 
lu-ief  calm  here,  was  again  involved  in  the 
storm,  but  with  tho  wind  blowing  from 
exactly  the  opposite  quarter. 

Dreadful,  however,  as  the  effects  of 
such  storms  are,  even  in  these  i.slands,  yet 
temperate  zones  enjoy  a  conq)arative  im¬ 
munity  from  them ;  it  is  within  the  tro 
)»ic3  that  they  .assume  their  most  awful 
an<l  torritic  aspect.  There,  ships  are  often 
laid  on  their  be.am-ends  till  their  mast- 1 
heads  dip  beneath  the  water;  and  it  is 
nothing  uncommon  to  sec  a  whole  planta¬ 
tion  of  gigantic  sugar-canes  cleared  in  an 
instant  of  time,  and  hurried  aloft,  roots 
and  all,  by  the  violence  of  the  whirlwind. 

It  has  been  observed  that  these  cy¬ 
clones  never  approach  within  teji  degrees 
of  tho  equator,  the  reason  of  this,  of 
course,  being  that  within  these  limits  the 
wind  moves  in  but  one  direction,  and  that 


directly  npw.ards,  so  that  here  there  is 
perpetual  calm ;  and  accordingly,  oti  the 
ajtpro.ach  of  one  of  these  hurricjines,  those 
ve.ssels  in  tho  North- Atlantic  which  arc 
sufficiently  near  .always  run  for  Trinidad. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  also,  connected  with 
these  typhoons,  th.at  high  land  seems  to 
have  a  peculiar  tendency  to  divert  their 
onward  course,  and  near  such  land  they 
often  re  curve  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
avoid  it ;  'for  this  reason,  the  island  of 
M.auritins  is  much  used  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,  as 
they  generally  re-curve  when  jiassing  near 
it  and  the  Isle  of  Hourbon.  To  account 
for  the  rotatory  motion  of  these  typhoons, 
various  theories  have  been  proposed,  the 
discussion  of  which  would  be  hardly  suit¬ 
able  to  these  pages ;  but  we  m.ay  mention 
th.at  Mr.  Uedfield,  of  New-York,  con¬ 
siders  that  this  motion,  when  once  begun, 
from  whatever  cause  it  m.ay  be,  is  after¬ 
wards  kept  up  by  the  jiressure  exercised 
by  the  external  air  on  the  rotating  column, 
as  this  external  air  is  drawn  in,  and  in  its 
turn  ascends  in  a  spiral  manner  through 
the  ‘Storm,  to  be  in  its  turn  poured  out 
above,  for  such  an  ascent  of  air  undoubt¬ 
edly  t.akes  place  in  these  cyclones,  and 
Mr.  Uedfield  considers  them  to  be  com¬ 
parable  to  chimneys,  a  companative  v.acu- 
um  being  formed  inside  by  the  centrifugal 
force  generated  by  their  rotation.  Our 
re.aders,  must,  of  course,  judge  of  this 
theory  for  themselves,  and  until  this  and 
other  such  points  are  settled,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  merely  mentioning 
a  few  other  w'cll-establishcd  and  curious 
fiicts  regarding  these  cyclones. 

Whatever  be  the  original  cause  of  the 
rotation  of  a  cyclone,  its  direction  is  inva¬ 
riably  in  the  8.ame  hemisphere,  being 
always  from  right  to  left  in  the  northern 
hemisphere,  and  from  left  to  right,  like 
the  hands  of  a  watch,  in  tho  southern ; 
and  this  rotation  will  sometimes,  near  tho 
center  of  the  storm,  be  as  rapid  .as  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  an  hour,  thojtgh 
the  progressive  motion  of  the  storm  sel¬ 
dom  exceeds  fifteen  or  sixteen,  whence  it 
happens  that  ships  sometimes  s.ail  into  the 
middle  of  a  storm  by  merely  overtaking  it, 
whereiis  had  they  lain  to  for  a  time,  they 
would  have  escaped  it.  Hence,  also,  wo 
derive  the  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
termed  a  ground-swell,  or  undul.atory  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  surface  of  the  sc.a,  though  the 
wind  m.ay  at  tho  same  time  be  perfectly 
quiet,  a  state  of  things  which  generally 
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lasts  for  a  considerable  lime  after  a  storm, 
and  may  begin  before  a  storm  sots  in ;  it 
is  caused  by  the  progressive  movement 
of  the  undulations  being  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  storm,  so  that  they  outrun  it, 
like  heralds  sent  before  to  tell  of  an  ene¬ 
my’s  approach,  or  affectionate  missives 
dispatched  by  a  friend  after  his  departure, 
to  assure  us  of  his  continued  existence. 

Strange  to  say,  these  cyclones  seem  to 
move  rather  against  than  with  the  trade- 
winds,  for  they  invariably  move  from  the 
equator  towards  the  poles,  whereas  the 
trade-winds  move  from  the  higher  lati¬ 
tudes  towards  the  equator.  This  phe¬ 
nomenon  has  excited  much  surprise,  and 
hitherto,  we  believe,  has  received  no  sat¬ 
isfactory  solution.  They  also  widen  out 
in  diameter,  and  decrease  in  violence,  as 
they  approach  our  latitudes,  and  tlms 
often  encounter  and  neutralize  each  other. 
Though  so  much  less  severe,  they  seem  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  temperate  zones, 
probably  ow'ing  to  new  storms  being 
generated  in  the  temperate  zones  them¬ 
selves,  besides  those  whicli  enter  them 
from  the  tropics.  Here,  also,  we  may  be 
actually  within  the  northern  limit  of  a  cy¬ 
clone,  and  yet  the  air  be  perfectly  still,  1 


for  as  the  poleward  side  of  a  cyclone  inva¬ 
riably  blows  from  east  to  west,  it  may 
meet  the  ordinary  westerly  win<ls  of  these 
latitudes,  and,  owing  to  the  slower  motion 
of  cyclones  in  temperate  zones,  may  only 
just  neutralize  them,  so  that  a  calm  will 
be  the  result ;  while  on  the  southerly 
limit  of  the  very  same  cyclone  there  may 
be  a  considerable  storm,  since  there  these 
forces  will  aid  instead  of  neutralizing  each 
other.  Observations  on  cyclones  here 
are  therefore  more  difhcult  and  less  valua¬ 
ble  than  if  made  within  the  tropics ;  but 
there,  on  the  other  hand,  the  means  of 
observation  are  much  less.  Were  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  submarine  telegraphs  established 
in  the  West-Indian  islatids,  and  observa¬ 
tions  carefully  made  simultaneously  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points,  and  then  collated,  much 
valuable  information  might  bo  obtained, 
.and  the  same  use  might  bo  made  of  the 
East-Indian  system  of  telegra[)hs.  The 
study  of  cyclones,  as  well,  indeed,  as  of 
.atmospheric  currents  in  general,  is  of 
much  importance,  not  merely  in  a  theo¬ 
retical  point  of  view,  but  also  as  bearing, 
in  a  most  practical  manner  on  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  navigation  and  the  safety  of  human 
1  life. 


Krom  Fraier'i  Hagailne 

CURIOSITIES  OF  COMPROMISE. 

THE  TERM.S  0\  WHICH  EVERY  BODY  SURRENDER.*!. 


“  Half  a  lo.af,”  s.aith  the  proverb,  “  is 
better  than  no  bread and  the  maxim, 
W’e  think,  holds  equally  good  whether  the 
foad  be  the  coarse  brown  crust  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  a  tramp’s  wallet,  or  the  confection 
cut  for  a  young  marquis  with  a  silver 
knife  and  served  on  priceless  porcelain. 
In  cither  case  there  is  sure  to  be  a  craving 
unsupplied,  and  e.ach,  while  he  alleviates 
the  longings  of  nature  with  his  morsel,  is 
at  heart  and  stomach  like  l^ior  Oliver 
Twist,  “  asking  for  more.”  Through  all 


jirofessions,  under  all  circumstances,  in  all 
grades  of  society,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  wise  and  ignor.ant,  eveiy  body  is  dis¬ 
contented,  or  if  that  be  too  strong  a  word, 
dhsntisfi^id  with  his  actual  lot.  There 
seems  to  be  no  such  person  as  the  conviva 
satur,  the  philo.sopher  who  can  lean  back 
in  his  chair,  as  it  were,  and  s.ay  :  “  There, 
I  have  h^rd  what  I  like  ;  I  have  had  enough 
of  it ;  I  am  thoroughly  comfortable  !  A 
child  might  play  with  me  now.”  We 
need  no  Lucretius  to  tell  us  that — 
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“  In  the  bowl  where  pleasures  swim, 

The  bitter  rises  to  tlio  brim ; 

And  garlands  from  the  rosiest  brake 
May  press  the  temples  till  they  ache.”* 

We  require  the  .tssurance  of  neither 
King  Solomon  nor  Air.  Tiipper,  th.at — 
‘“Even  in  tl»e  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sor¬ 
row  but  we  do  marvel  at  that  peculiar¬ 
ity  ill  human  nature  which  can  not  accept 
the  sweetest  draught  without  wLshing  that 
it  was  differently  mixed,  or  in  a  larger 
ine.asure,  or  offered  by  another  hand,  or 
drained  front  a  more  fanciful  goblet ;  that 
if  its  wreath  be  even  woven  from 
roses,  must  needs  long  for  the  scentless 
dahlia ;  and  in  the  mid.st  of  whose  mirth 
there  is  something  worse  than  sorrow — a 
vague  restless  yearning  for  it  knows  not 
what. 

There  is  a  wondrous  touch  of  that,  half- 
sympathizing,  half-searching  satire  which 
makes  the  pathos  of  Vnnitij  Miir^  and 
causes  it  to  probe  the  heart  of  every  one 
of  us  to  the  quick,  when  the  Marquis  of 
Sleyne,  jeering  at  Becky  for  the  little 
woman’s  worldly  ambition,  says  to  ber : 
“  You  .all  want  what  you  can’t  get — what 
isn't  worth  h.aving  when  you've  got  it. 
’(rad,  I  dined  with  the  King  yesterday, 
and  we'd  boiled  neck  of  mutton  and  tur- 
nijis !”  The  jaded  men  of  pleasure  had 
gone  the  whole  round  of  epicurism,  and 
come  sorrowfully  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  started. 

And  without  being  men  of  plea.sure,  so 
is  it  with  us  all.  We  .all  want  what  we 
c.an’t  get.  When  ave’ve  got  it,  perhaps 
the  boiled  nock  of  mutton  and  turnips  is 
the  more  savory  dish  of  the  two.  But 
even  though  we  accept  the  unpalatable 
truth,  tve  fail  to  act  upon  it.  The  miraye 
that  lures  us  on  through  the  desert  is  too 
fascinating  to  ignore,  though  our  Arab 
has  vouched  for  its  unreality,  and  the 
frame  of  a  dead  camel  with  something 
very  like  a  man’s  thigh-bone  and  a  human 
skull,  arc  even  now  bleaching  .at  our  feet. 
We  do  not  choose  to  allow  that  those 
p</mted  minarets  and  waving  palms,  and 
the  cool  sheet  of  water  glistening  like  a 
mirror  in  the  sun,  will  always  be  a  couple 
of  leagues  ahead.  Surely  it  is  worth  while 
to  go  a  few  yards,  and  yet  a  few  yards 
farther,  in  the  direction  of  the  lla])py 
L.ind.  Perhaps,  wore  it  not  for  this  illu¬ 
sion,  we  should  never  have  the  heart  to 

•  Medio  do  fontc  Icporum, 

Surgit  amari  aliquid,  quod  in  ipsis  iluribus  angat. 


prosecute  our  journey,  but  should  lay  our¬ 
selves  «lown  wearily  and  hopelessly  to  die 
on  the  scorching  sand. 

M  aster  Ilariy,  supine  and  agape  on 
nurse’s  dannel  apron,  cries  bitterly  for  the 
moon.  It  is  as  well  to  begin  as  you  mean 
to  go  on.  Poor  little  man  !  In  one  way 
or  .another  he  will  be  crying  for  the  moon 
.all  his  life.  Th.at  sagacious  woman,  skilled 
in  sedative  arts,  gives  him  a  China  orange, 
in  lieu  of  the  lustrous  orb  hanging  outside 
the  nursery  window  beyond  his  tiny 
reacli.  Again,  it  is  as  well  to  begin  as 
you  mean  to  go  on.  Ho  will  be  lucky  if 
he  can  alw.ays  get  so  good  a  thing  as  a 
China  orange  when  he  is  asking  for  a  fixed 
planet.  lie  accepts  it,  however,  under 
protest  indeed,  and  with  his  eyes  riveted 
on  Diana  the  while,  but  .still  he  accepts  it, 
.and  the  venal  urchin  renders  his  first  act 
of  submission  to  the  universal  principle  of 
compromise. 

It  is  a  wholesome  precept,  that  “  If  you 
can’t  h.ave  what  you  like,  you  should  like 
what  you  have.”  Because  the  moon, 
whether  in  apogee  or  perigee,  or  other 
astronomical  phase,  must  always  be  b(f- 
yond  your  grasp,  is  the  best  jM)ssible  rea¬ 
son  why  you  should  suck  your  China 
orange  till  nothing  is  left  but  the  ])ips. 
Look  at  your  neighbors,  and  observe  how 
all,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  drain¬ 
ing  away  like  so  many  leeches  at  the 
shrinking  fruit.  This  man  aimed  at  fame 
— literary,  we  will  say — as  being  the  least 
tangible  and  perhaps  tlio  most  disappoitit- 
ing  of  all  '"kudos''  He  w:is  head  of  his 
form  at  Eton,  had  his  interleaved  “  Scrip- 
tores  ”  fillctl  to  the  margin  with  parallel 
p.a.ssagcs  from  every  known  author,  Avas 
“sent  up”  for  Creek  lambics  which  the 
head-master  himself  could  .scarcely  con¬ 
strue,  and  spent  in  reading  Herodotus  for 
his  amusement  those  “  long-after-fours” 
that  will  never  bo  so  bright  any  where 
.again,  as  by  the  sunny  Broc.as  or  on  the 
velvet  sward  of  the  Upper-Shooting-Fields. 
Then  a  senior  wrangler  at  (’ambridge, 
and  author  of  a  poem  to  which  Firmilian 
were  a  tame  and  commonj>laco  production. 
Xo  wonder  he  “  put  in”  for  a  great  repu¬ 
tation,  and  had  reason  to  be  cruelly  dis- 
apj)ointed  that  his  famous  work  on  “  the 
Impossible”  did  not  go  through  a  dozen 
editions,  and  render  him  the  most  noto¬ 
rious  personage  in  England,  '•'^Monstrari 
digito  preetereuntium"  was  his  mark,  but 
he  fell  short  of  it,  and  with  more  common- 
sense  than  you  would  have  given  him 
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credit  for,  accepted  the  compromise. 
Never  mind  how  bitter  was  the  first  taste 
of  the  rind,  he  bit  manfnHy  into  liis  orange, 
and  cling.s  to  it  now  like  a  vampyre.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  Scott  or  a 
Ilnlwer  or  a  Macaulay ;  but  faute  de 
micitx,  certain  pounds  a  sheet  are  not  to 
be  despised,  and  tfiough  the  treacle  of 
popularity  may  be  in  the  top-shelf  of  the 
cupboard  under  lock  and  key,  substantial 
butter  is  no  unwelcome  addition  to  real 
bread.  Take  another  instance.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Mrs.  (Toodenough  was  the  beauty  of 
tlirce  counties  —  nay,  an  acknowledged 
star  in  those  fa.stidious  vapor-b.aths,  the 
I..ondon  ball-rooms.  She  has  more  than 
once  danced  with  royalty,  and  borne  her 
part  discreetly  enough  in  that  exhilarating 
ilialogue  of  questioii  and  .answer  wliich 
the  blood  of  kings  is  so  apt  to  originate. 
A  sucking  duke  has  sent  her  flowers  from 
Covent-Garden.  It  was  generally  be¬ 
lieved  in  her  own  native  pl.acc  that  she 
might  have  been  a  marquis’s  third  wife. 
She  was  well  brought  up;  The  Stretchers 
are  all  well  brought  up,  or  if  not  it  is  no 
fault  of  their  aunt,  my  L.ady  Hacklxiard. 
BO  it  is  needless  to  st.ate  th.at  she  looked 
to  make  a  great  match  ;  but  when  season 
.after  season  filled  to  bring  the  moon  any 
nearer  the  sphere  of  these  undoubted  sit- 
Ir.actiotis,  why  she  put  up  with  her  orange 
like  a  sensible  young  woman,  and  never 
pulled  a  wry  face  .about  it,  but  consented 
frankly  and  cheerfully  to  make  Squire 
(ioodeiiough,  with  his  comfortable  hall  j 
and  moderate  though  suflicient  income, 
the  “  happie.st  of  men.” 

It  is  not,  I  grant,  every  nature  that  is 
80  constituted  .as  to  be  able  thus  to  settle 
down  from  high  aspirations  to  contented 
medifK’iity.  It  is  not  every  li<»man  who 
is  willing  to  accept  the  cultlva'ion  «)f  cal)- 
b.ages  as  an  equivalent  tor  the  splendors 
of  a  dictatorship;  and  Napoleon  .at  St. 
Helena  making  himself  and  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  both  exceedingly  unccjinfortablc, 
could  not  forget,  though  he  tried  hard  to 
do  so,  the  tarnished  glitter  of  a  diadem  in 
the  petty  intrigues  of  a  coterie.  To  do 
soldiers  justice,  however,  theirs  is  the  pro 
fe.ssion  of  all  others  which  te.aches  them 
most  readily  to  adapt  themselves  to  the 
exigences  of  their  sit  nation.  It  ha[)pened 
to  the  writer  of  this  article,  not  m.any 
years  ago,  to  come  across  the  mangled 
form  of  a  Freiich  colonel  of  Voltigeurs  ly¬ 
ing  pale  .and  exhausted  on  a  stretcher, 
wall  bis  leg  amputated  at  the  thigh,  an¬ 


other  victim  amongst  hundreds  of  suffer¬ 
ers  like  himself  to  the  defenses  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  tower  called  the  Malakhoff,  which 
has  sent  .as  many  brave  sotils  at  short  no¬ 
tice  into  eternity  .as  ever  did  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  the  sun  of  Peleu.s.  An  involun- 
t.ary  expression  of  Hymp.athy  and  respect 
could  not  but  escape  the  lips  of  the  spec¬ 
tator,  and  the  latter,  pressing  the  wotmd- 
ed  man’s  hand,  .alluded  gently  to  the 
dre.adful  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  lop¬ 
ping  of  a  limb.  The  colonel  thanki'd  him 
with  a  faint  smile.  “  C'cn  eet  said 

he,  with  that  indescribable  gesture  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  past  utterly  to  the  wiinls  which 
none  but  a  Frenchman  c.an  effect.  ”  e'en 
esf  Jini.  ^fnisje  croie  bien  que  j'oi  entire 
le  rente  He  had  accepted  the  compro¬ 
mise,  and  on  further  convers.ation  this  pli¬ 
ability  proved  to  be  an  essential  ingredient 
in  the  man’s  character.  “  His  career,”  he 
said,  “  was  faii  ly  cut  short :  no  more  am¬ 
bition,  no  more  service,  no  more  military 
glory.”  To  a  sohlier,  and  above  all  a 
French  soldier,  it  is  diflicnlt  to  realize  a 
more  dispiriting  state  of  things,  neverthe¬ 
less  our  stout-hearted  V'oltigeur  was  not 
entirely  without  consolation.  “./Vi/  ime 
/tetfte  JUfe,"  s:iid  he,  nne  trrre—je 

tn'en  rnis  rirre  cbez  inoi,  jilnuter  titee 
chotur."  Surely  this  man  «as  the  very 
archehampion  of  compromise. 

Some  men  kick  and  some  compound — 
that  is  the  whole  <lifferencc  ;  but  the  kick¬ 
ers,  with  a  few  rare  excejuions,  h.ave  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  more  rational 
fellow-creatures,  .and  eompoutnl  t*K)  at 
hast,  lle.ailer,  if  a  lady,  you  are  not  of 
course  ohl  enough  to  rememlier  the  days 
of  stage-coaches ;  nor  indeed  under  any 
circuni'^tances  could  you  h.ave  occupied 
the  box-scat;  but  if  you  are  a  gentleman, 
and  forty,  you  will  not  misunderstand  my 
illustration. 

Have  you  not  sometimes  Been  a  high- 
couraged,  high-step]»ing,  rebellious  young 
horse,  the  one  black  sheep  in  the  team, 
put  in,  .at  what  coachmen  call  the  ofl- 
wheel,  a  position  dangerously  convenient 
for  the  application  of  the  double  thong? 
With  ears  laid  back,  and  stiffened  limbs 
|>ointing  in  different  tlirections,  suggestive 
only  of  relrogres.sion,  he  submits  unwill- 
[  ingly  to  the  ignominy  of  being  harnessed 
to  the  vehicle;  the  attendant  helpers  pay¬ 
ing  him  the  compliment  of  caution  in  ap- 
I  proaching  his  heels.  How  tight  they  pole 
j  liim  up!  How  carefully  they  buckle  the 
!  rein  to  his  bit  where  the  purchase  shall 
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be  greatest,  and  the  pain  consequently 
most  severe  in  his  poor  mouth.  Tliey 
grin  at  each  other  when  their  preparations 
are  concluded,  and  the  coachman,  draw¬ 
ing  on  his  gloves,  scans  their  arrange¬ 
ments  with  an  approving  eye.  The  reins 
are  parted,  the  driver  leans  forward,  the 
whole  machine  is  put  in  motion,  all  hut 
the  neophyte.  lie  declines  to  move,  he 
won’t  start,  not  he!  Xevertheless  the 
tough  harness  st.ands  the  strain.  TIis  fel- 
low-lahorers  pull  him  along,  will  he,  will 
he !  though  his  four  iron-shod  feet  are 
scoring  the  Macadaniiinto  furrows,  while 
a  torturing  grasp  coinpresses  his  jaws,  and 
the  pitiless  whipcord  plies  its  stinging 
cuts  about  his  rips.  Maddened  to  desper¬ 
ation,  he  plunges  forward  against  his  col¬ 
lar,  to  drag  every  thing  incontinent  to 
Hades.  Very  well!  In  h.alf  a  dozen 
stri<les  he  learns  that  he  is  pulling  the 
rest  of  the  team  along  as  well  as  the  whole 
coach — the  gray,  the  little  chestnut,  the 
blind  mare,  the  fotir  insides,  the  passen¬ 
gers  on  the  ro«)f,  the  whole  of  the  luggage, 
and  the  sjipplenumtary  ohl  woman  with  a 
cotton  umbrella  .and  a  bandbox. 

“  He'll  soon  tire  of  thnt  fun,”  says  the 
coa<diman,  who  has  ]>layed  the  same  game 
with  hnixlreds  in  his  day,  and  at  the  first 
ascent  it  dawns  u|k)U  the  equine  miml  of 
our  rebel  that  he  h.ad  better  accept  of  a 
compromise.  Behold  him,  ere  the  half¬ 
way  house  is  passed,  trotting  submissive¬ 
ly  along  as  if  he  had  beon  in  harness  all 
his  life.  Would  old  Wildfire,  who  bore 
him,  the  mare  that  but  one  jockey  .at 
Newmarket  could  ride,  and  not  an  in- 
closure  in  Yorkshire  could  keep  in,  ac¬ 
knowledge  this  for  her  foal  once  rolling 
amongst  the  .Tune  buttercups  at  her  feet, 
free  as  the  l)reeze  that  wantoned  with 
the  whispering  elms  nodding  and  tower¬ 
ing  in  the  summer  sky  V 

.Many  a  stout  heart,  many  a  keen  and 
gallant  spirit  have  we  all  seen,  j)Ut  in,  so 
to  speak,  “at  the  off-wheel.”  Perhaps 
one  in  a  hundred,  and  that,  ahas!  too 
often  the  bravest  ainl  the  gentlest,  will 
not  Ix'nd.,  but  hrenk!  This  exception 
only  goes  to  prove  the  great  invincible 
rule  of  compromise. 

In  the  n.atural  world,  by  the  decrees  of 
a  far-seeing  Providence,  the  advantages 
and  the  drawb.acks  of  we.ather,  climate, 
salubrity,  and  |)roduction,  seem  to  be 
weighed  in  a  balance,  of  which  compro¬ 
mise  may  be  said  to  hold  the  scales.  You 
or  I,  perhaps,  might  object  to  change 


places  with  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Lap 
lander;  might  vote  it  inconvenient,  not 
to  say,  disagreeable,  to  divide  our  d.ays 
and  nights  into  nine  months  at  a  time  of 
the  latter,  for  three  of  the  former.  It 
would  astonish  us  not  a  little  to  find 
that  at  midsummer,  make  what  haste 
we  would,  we  were  never  “in  time  to 
go  to  bed  with  a  candle,”  and  disgust 
us  still  more  to  sit  through  the  winter 
days  by  lamplight,  except  when  some 
fortuitous  Aurora  Borealis  gives  us  the 
chance  of  an  “outing.”  But  the  Lapp 
cherishes  none  of  these  weak-minded 
prejudices.  The  long,  «lark  wititer  is  to 
him  the  se.ason  of  merriment  ami  festive 
ty.  In  his  warm  hut  under  the  snow  hi- 
sjtends  his  hours  in  the  agreeable  alterna¬ 
tions  of  feasting  ami  sleeping.  His  diges 
tion,  happy  man !  accommoilatcs  itself 
with  facility  to  blublier  and  train-oil,  and 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lady-day  he  keeps  a 
jierpetual  (’hristinas.  It  is  no  wonder 
that  ho  is  lusty  and  wakeful  tliiring  the 
short  summer,  and  can  devote  “  the  shin¬ 
ing  horn's,”  like  Dr.  NVatts’s  bee,  to  hay¬ 
ing  up  a  store  for  future  eonsumption. 
He  has  no  coach-horses  to  take  him 
abroad,  but  he  compromises  for  a  team 
of  sagacious  rough-coat e<I  dogs  that  draw 
his  sleilge  quite  as  fast  as.  ho  cares  t**  go  ; 
and  moreover  he  conqioumls  for  no  as¬ 
sessed  taxes,  and  cui'ses  no  income  ditto. 
Nay,  we  are  even  fain  to  ludieve  that  he 
has  some  set-off  for  the  iinsfM'akable  hide¬ 
ousness  of  his  partner;  and  that  domestic 
qualities  of  which  we  know  nothing,  but 
which  must  be  beyond  price  to  a  man 
who  spemis  nine  months  of  the  year  in 
his  own  house,  make  him  rich  amends  for 
an  outside  that  in  our  eyes  approaches 
deformity. 

So  with  the  swart  African,  or  the  su|>- 
ple  Asiatic,  under  the  white  glare  of  the 
torrid  zone.  True  that  the  sun  beats 
down  upon  him  with  scorching  fury — 
that  the  g.audy  leopard,  the  sleek  and 
shining  tiger.  He  in  wait  for  him  in  the 
tangled  jungles,  gorgeous  with  its  many 
hues  of  animal  ami  vegetable  life.  That 
massive  serjKmts  coiled  in  glistening  folds 
lurk  in  the  deep,  tlank  ghades,  ready  to 
squeeze  and  |K)und  and  lubricate  Idm, 
and  then  bolt  him  for  a  meal !  That 
every  stej)  he  goes  may  be  his  last.  But 
is  not  life  to  him  one  rich  voluptuous 
<lrenm  ?  Has  he  more  than  a  pjvssing  care 
“  what  ho  shall  cat,  or  what  he  shall 
drink,  and  wherewithal  he  shall  be 
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clothed  ?”  That  tawny  skin  is  his  velvet  I  over  the  water,  knows  not  the  meaning 


mantle,  that  starry  heaven  the  roof-tree 
of  his  home — he  stoops  to  the  diamond 
rill,  he  feeds  from  the  broad-leaved  tree. 
He  h.as  no  books  to  read— no  letters  to 
write  —  no  cards  to  leave — no  debts  to 
);iy.  Surely  his  is  the  happy  land  —  the 
Clysian  fields  of  the  ancient  poet  —  the 
fiddler’s  green  of  our  own  honest  Jack 
Tar  of  modern  days. 

“  Larger  winstcllations  burning,  mellow  moons 
and  softer  skies, 

Breadths  of  tropic  shade,  and  palms  in  clusters, 
knots  of  paradi.se ; 

Never  comes  the  trader,  never  floats  a  European 
flatr, 

Slides  the  bird  o’er  lustrous  wootlland,  swings 
the  trailer  from  the  crag ; 

Droops  the  heavy-blossomed  bower,*  hangs  the 
heavy-fruited  tree. 

Summer  isles  of  Eden  lying  in  dark  purple 
spheres  of  sea.” 

The  Red  Indian,  belted  with  the  scalps 
of  his  foes,  compromises  for  his  freedom 
by  such  a  life  of  hardship,  labor,  and  pri- 
v.-vtion,  as  a  civilized  being  can  hardly 
re.alize,  followed  by  .an  old  age  of  e.vcru- 
tiating  rheumatism,  of  which,  by  the  way, 
you  must  exj>erience  the  pangs  if  you  are 
free  from  gout.  Compromise  again !  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  moment  .at  which  our 
Delaware  or  lilackfoot  finds  it  most  ditfi- 
cult  to  accept  his  situation  with  content, 
is  that  in  wliich  he  is  fain  to  draw  his 
girdle  a  coufde  of  holes  tighter  jis  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  dinner  after  a  thirty-six  hours’ 
fast.  I  Lave  you  ever  been  deerstalking 
on  a  Highland  hill  ?  Fancy  coming  home 
famished,  as  you  invariably  do,  from  that 
exhaustive  recreation,  though  you  take 
out  sandwiches  with  you  for  luncheon, 
and  being  told  by  your  valet  that  “  there 
will  be  no  dinner  to-day,  but  he  will 
buckle  your  waistcoat  a  couple  of  inches 
tighter  in  lieu  thereof.”  Would  you  not 
kick  your  valet  ?  The  Indian  is  always 
deer-stalking,  and  never  has  any  sand¬ 
wiches.  I  believe,  however,  that  he  is 
sometimes  sufficiently  c.xasperated  to  kick 
his  poor  squaw.  Nevertheless,  our  tawny 
“  lirave”  would  hardly  be  persuaded  to 
exchange  his/)/a/<^a«  on  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  for  the  confinement  of  (irosvenor- 
square,  even  if  you  olFered  him  the  four 
full  nie:ils  a  day  th.at  John  the  footman 
finds  so  indispensable  to  his  health  and 
comfort. 

The  negro,  ag:un,  under  the  fostering 
patronage  of  our  liberty-lo\ ing  cousins 


of  that  sacred  word  which  made  Tell  a 
marksman  and  Washington  a  hero.  He 
is  liable — though  it  is  but  ju.stiee  to  say 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  those  are 
rare  exceptions  in  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Southern  States  abuse  tlieir  irre¬ 
sponsible  i>owor — still,  alas  !  that  it  shouhl 
be  so!  he  is  Ualde  to  be  beaten,  reviled, 
abused,  chained  like  a  dog,  worked  like 
a  beast,  torn  forcibly  from  wife  and  child¬ 
ren,  nay,  compelled,  at  a  master’s  will,  to 
substitute  other  tiesfbrtho.se  holy  affec¬ 
tions  which  in  all  aiiatiuns,  however  de¬ 
graded,  distinguish  man  from  the  brute. 
Ah  !  it  m.akes  one’s  heart  sore  and  one’s 
blood  boil  to  think  of  the  kindly  matron 
and  her  m^stling  children  put  up  for  sale 
to  the  highest  bidder,  the  little  ones 
wrenched  from  her  one  by  one,  never, 
never  to  see  her  again — perhaps  the  tiniest 
of  all,  the  last  darling,  Just  weaned,  taken 
from  that  breast,  of  which  though  the 
skin  bo  ebony,  is  not  the  milk  a  mother’s 
and  the  anguish  a  woman’s?  And  the 
father,  whom  she  may  have  loved  for  all 
his  woolly  hair  and  fiat  lips,  as  well,  and 
maybe  better,  than  the  dainty  countess 
loves  her  high-featured  earl,  looks  his  last 
upon  her  ere  he  follows  his  new  master 
towards  the  Far  South  and  the  sweltering 
cotton  -  ground.s,  where  his  very  heart 
must  be  surrendered,  like  his  body,  to 
the  caprice  of  that  master  who  has  bought 
him  because  his  frame  is  large  and  mus¬ 
cular,  and  his  face  expressive  of  honest 
affection  and  good  will. 

You  would  think  the  sons  of  Ham  must 
madden  in  their  chains.  Not  so.  Again, 
in  mercy  interposes  the  inevitable  law  of 
com|)romise.  With  great  vital  jmwer 
and  a  sensuous  nature,  as  callous  to  men¬ 
tal  pain  as  it  is  susceptible  of  physical 
enjoyment,  the  negro  finds  a  pleasure  in 
the  mere  animal  functions  of  eating  and 
drinking,  in  the  ccmifort  of  warmth,  in 
the  Itixury  of  repose,  such  as  can  not  be 
realized  by  more  nervous  organizations, 
refined  by  education  to  an  intellectnal 
pitch  the  bl.ack  can  never  reach.  Al¬ 
though  a  slave,  he  is  not  forbidden  to 
bask  in  the  sunbeams,  or  snore  after  his 
full  fat  mc.al  in  the  shade.  To  him  the 
tinkling  of  the  banjo,  the  loud  laugh  of 
his  fellows,  the  empty  Jest,  and  the  un- 
mc.aning  chorus,  arc  replete  with  revelry 
and  Joy.  If  his  pleasures  be  coarser 
than  the  white  man’s,  so  are  his  ] tains  far 
duller  and  less  excruciating.  If  he  never 
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may  walk  erect  under  heaven  in  the  god¬ 
like  consciou.sness  of  strength  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  80  is  he  spared  the  restles-s 
craving  for  better  things  that  waits  on  in¬ 
tellectual  power,  so  is  he  blessed  in  his 
igno.anco  of  that  shame  for  his  weak- 
iK'sses  and  shortcomings,  which  stings 
and  nmddens  one  who  knows  himself  to 
be  but  “  a  little  lower  than  the  angels,” 
and  yet  feels  how  widely,  how  sadly  dif¬ 
ferent  he  is  from  them.  Prometheus, 
too,  has  worn  his  chains  for  all  these  ages, 
an«l  the  vulture  is  still  tearing  at  his 
heart. 

In  the  beautiful  world  of  nature  are 
there  not  twenty  thorns  to  one  rose? 
Ay !  but  how  many  hundred  petals,  each 
a  very  masterpiece  of  beauty  and  fra¬ 
grance  in  itself,  go  to  make  up  the  queen 
of  tlowers  ?  The  very  poisonous  jtlants 
and  minerals,  skillfully  subdivided  .and 
prepared,  are  but  restorative  and  healing 
mc.licines,  and  every  child  knows  that 
close  to  the  vicious  stinging-nettle  grows 
the  friendly  soothing  dock-leaf.  So  the 
beasts  of  prey  reproduce  their  kind  but 
sparingly,  and  at  long  intervals,  whilst 
tlie  lower  animals,  w'hose  destiny  it  is  to 
supply  them  with  food,  are  abundantly 
'prolific,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
life  which  they  hold  by  so  precarious  a 
tenure.  The  wilder  kinds,  like  the  human 
savage,  are  subject  to  cold  and  exposure, 
constant  dangers,  and  occasional  short 
commons.  Such  is  the  price  they  pay 
for  their  liberty.  The  domestic  animals, 
again,  enjoy  warmth,  food,  and  comfort, 
but  in  consideration  of  these  adv.antages 
they  must  work,  or  at  least  obey.  ^Vll  tlie 
way  up  the  scale  of  inferior  nature — from 
the  snail  carrying  its  house  on  its  back, 
but  unable  to  move  faster  than  a  yard  or 
so  in  the  hour,  to  the  eagle  soaring  aloft 
in  the  blue  empyrean  for  a  whole  after¬ 
noon,  a  theme  for  poets  and  romancers, 
tlie  glorious  child  of  air,  the  messenger 
of  Jove,  watching  perhaps  for  some  poor 
miserable  rabbit,  that  goes  to  ground 
after  all,  and  disappoints  him — compro¬ 
mise  seems  to  be  the  very  condition  upon 
which  e.ach  and  all  hohl  their  existence. 
The  very  changes  of  the  seasons,  the 
very  system  that  governs  the  universe, 
the  very  princijile  of  attraction  and  repul¬ 
sion,  that  keeps  this  old  world  rolling  in 
its  allotted  orbit  through  the  infinity  of 
8p.ace,  what  are  they  all  but  extensions  or 
modifications  of  the  great  rule  of  com- ' 
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promise?  “Thus  far  shaft  thou  go,  and 
no  farther,”  saith  the  Creator.  “  Hut  if 
we  go  no  farther,  we  may  go  to  the  e.v- 
treme  limit  of  this !”  pleads  the  creature, 
and  accepts  the  compromise. 

Ascending  to  the  consideration  of  man, 
civilized  man,  his  habits,  his  position,  and 
his  exigencies,  we  find  the  conduct  of  his 
whole  life  regulated  by  the  proverb  with 
which  this  article  commences,  or  its  co¬ 
relative  maxim — “Of  two  evils,  choose 
the  least ;”  and  in  discussing  this  part  of 
the  question  we  must  protest  .ag-iinst  the 
theory,  to  our  own  conviction  utterly 
untenable,  that  ours  is  a  life  of  unecjual 
distribution,  of  const.ant  misfortune,  or  of 
universal  sorrow  and  woe.  That  it  is, 
that  it  must  be,  a  probationary  state,  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  from  our 
own  sensations  and  experiences,  independ¬ 
ent  of  the  Divine  assurance,  to  which 
every  thoughtful  man  is  so  often  fain  1o 
cling.  That  we  were  placed  in  this  world 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enjoying  our¬ 
selves  no  one  can  maintain,  unless  he  is  at 
the  same  time  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
whole  ticheme  is  a  failure  ujion  the  grand¬ 
est  and  most  complete  scale  ;  but  we  can 
not  coincide  with  those  despondent  ikm-- 
sons,  excellent  though  they  be,  who  take 
the  Hook  of  Job  .as  their  manual,  not 
only  of  philosophy,  but  of  devotion.  To 
us  there  are  many  jiarts  of  the  Scriptures 
more  consolatory,  more  cheerful,  and 
more  edifying  than  that  wondrous  narra¬ 
tive,  allegory,  or  fact,  or  wh.atever  it  may 
be,  which  emls  indeed  happily  and  satis 
factorily  to  all  parties.  No!  the  world 
is  not  such  an  unhappy  one,  after  all ;  and 
if  any  man  will  take  the  trouble  to  .analyze 
his  own  sons,ations,  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  much  his  c.apabilities  of  suf¬ 
fering  are  exceeded  by  his  powers  of  en¬ 
joyment.  It  has  been  well  remarked,  as 
we  think  all  more  sensitive  natures  will 
allow,  that  the  memory  of  ]>ain  pa.sses 
away  with  the  cause,  whilst  [Jeasure  re¬ 
mains  indelibly  fixed  in  our  remembrance, 
and  though  its  hues  m.ay  become  fainter 
.and  fainter,  they  are  never  entirely  oblit¬ 
erated  after  the  intcrv.alof  years.  Ask 
the  old,  the  weary,  w.ay-worn  travelers 
who  have  loved  and  lost,  whether  the 
smile  that  bade  their  heart  leap  is  not 
juesent  with  them  still,  when  the  fixed 
pale  features  of  that  hour  which  well 
nigh  broke  it  are  forgotten.  The  frame 
itself  can  bear  but  a  small  amount  of  tor¬ 
ture  ere  it  sinks  into  insensibility  ;  the 
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mind  requires  no  great  pressure  of  pain  always  felt  inclined  to  lay  much  stress — 
ere  it  takes  refuge  in  insanity ;  but  what  namely,  the  equal  distribution  of  happi- 
an  exquisite  thrill  must  that  be  which  ness  amongst  the  |M)or  and  the  rich, 
would  cause  a  healthy  subject  to  faint  At  first  sight  we  confess  such  a  posi- 
away  with  pleasure !  and  how  many  peo-  tion  seems  untenable,  (iranted,  an  in- 
pie  of  our  acquaintance  cati  we  enumerate  come  of  so  many  thousands  a  year ;  a 
who  h.ave  gone  mad  for  joy  !  frame  carefully  nurtured  in  infancy  so  as 

If  those  who  h.ave  known  sorrow — and  to  grow  up  into  a  manhood  of  health  and 
which  of  us  has  not? — will  look  back  to  strength;  a  mind  educated  and  develoj)od 
the  moment  of  their  lives  at  which  some  j  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  the  many  pleas- 
dreadful  blow  fell,  either  stn|)efying  and  tires  of  intellectual  refinement  ;  a  large 
sudden,  or  long-feared  and  anticipated,  |  circle  of  equals  who  instinctively  ainl 
will  they  not  confess  that  their  first  sen- !  from  habit  “  make  things  ]»leasant,”  at 
sation,  even  in  the  midst  of  agony,  was  a  least  before  the  faces  of  their  associates ; 
kind  of  vague  astonishment  that  their  a  larger  of  inferiors,  whose  interest  it  is 
sufferings  were  not  greater,  a  sort  of  to  a«lmire  and  applaud ;  a  stable  full  of 
tacit  self-condemn.ation  for  heartlessness,  hoi-ses ;  a  conservatory  full  of  flowers ;  a 
even  while  the  heart  was  bleeding  and  i  cellar  t’ull  of  wine ;  jierhaps  a  jiark  ainl 
aching  from  its  wounds?  There  !  timber,  at  least  a  garden  and  lawn.  All 
griefs  indeed,  and  sometimes  such  as  must  ,  these  advantages  showered  upon  the  head 
be  concealed  from  all,  meeting  with  no  j  of  one  individual  appe.ar  at  first  to  militate 
sympathy’’,  as  they  admit  of  no  cure,  that  ;  against  onr  argument.  Observe  on  the 
strike  .and  crush  their  victim  to  the  earth  ;  i  other  side  honest  .John  Strong,  the  day- 
but  these  are  hajipily'  rare.  The  sufferer  i  laborer,  of  course  giving  him  the  same 
covers  his  head  like  Ca*sar  when  he  falls.  I  advantages  of  health  anil  strength,  which 
\one  know  his  p.angs,  none  take  warning  !  are  indeed  to  .John  his  daily  bread,  lie 
from  his  fate.  He  drops  out  of  the  pro-  j  is  taking,  wo  will  s.ay,  thirteen  or  fourteen 
cession,  and  is  soon  jnit  aw.ay’  and  for- :  shillings  a  week,  and  this  modest  jiiltanco 
gotten  in  his  nameless  grave.  |  must  keep  him  and  his  wife,  and  perhaps 

Like  the  precious  metal  which  the  |  half-a-dozen  children,  in  food  and  cloth- 
skillful  goldbe.ater  pounds  and  spreads  till  |  ing,  fuel  and  necessaries.  To  earn  it 
it  covers  a  considerable  surface  with  a  I  .John  must  rise  at  davbreak  and  labor  till 


rich  outside,  there  is  a  wide  coating  of 
happiness  distributed  over  this  world  of 
ours,  very  thin,  perhaps,  and  not  calcu¬ 
lated  to  endure  much  wear  and  tear,  but 
still  obvious  to  the  vision  of  those  who 
choose  to  acknowledge  it.  Xo  sincere 
m.an  c.m  stand  under  a  lime-tree,  for  in¬ 
stance,  at  noon  on  midsummer’s  day  and 
declare  that  this  is  an  unhajqiy  world. 
Kven  if  liis  own  soul  be  dark  as  midnight 
within,  external  nature  contr.adicts  and 


dusk.  He  must  never  be  sick  or  off 
work ;  he  must  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  his 
head,  at  least  towards  his  employer,  and 
must  bo  sober  and  decent  in  his  general 
h.abits  .and  demeanor.  Also,  his  festivals 
must  be  few  and  far  between.  A  club 
feast  at  Whitsuntide,  a  harvest-home  in 
the  autumn,  perhaps  a  supplementary 
jollification  about  ('hristmas — these  are 
[  .John’s  amusements.  All  the  other  days, 
!  f»nt  Sunday,  arc  devoted  to  work,  good. 


confutes  him  by  the  eviilence  of  his  senses. 
He  is  tain  to  confess  there  is  much  enjoy¬ 
ment,  much  gratification  going  about, 
from  the  fore-horse  in  the  wagon-team, 
lazily  aw.aiting  his  work  in  the  hay’-field, 
to  the  l)ee  humming  and  droning  amongst 
the  fragrant  branches  over  his  head.  Ay ! 
there  is  no  Lack  of  mirth,  real  hearty 
mirth,  amongst  the  sun-bunit  laborers 
taking  their  “  nooning”  yonder  under  the 
hedges,  the  men’s  white  sleeves  contrast¬ 
ing  with  their  tawny  arms  and  faces,  as 
they  raise  them  ever  and  anon  with  the 
grateful  little  beer-cask  to  the  thirstv 
mouth  ;  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consid- 
vration  of  a  point  on  which  we  have 


hard,  back-aching  work.  At  first  sight  it 
seems  that  .John  has  but  an  unfair  portion 
of  that  happiness  which  appears  so  lilicr- 
ally’  showered  u|H)n  his  landlord.  Hut 
we  will  reckon  up  John's  pleasures  and 
}  advantages.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  in 
I  the  enjoyment  of  the  most  perfect  health, 
not  what  a  fashionable  doctor  understands 
by  the  term,  but  that  state  of  rude  mus¬ 
cular  vigor  which  can  only  be  acquired 
by  daily  and  continuous  labor  in  the  o])en 
air,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  plain 
food;  such  a  state  as  a  gentleman  can 
only  arrive  at  by  severe  training.  Any 
writer  of  the  “  muscular”  school  will  tell 
us  that  the  very  sensation  of  ”  feeling  as 
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if  one  coiiM  knock  down  an  ox”  is  a  con¬ 
dition  by  no  mc.aiis  to  be  despised. 
When  John  walks  out  of  bis  cottajic- 
door,  and  liglits  his  short  ]>ii)e  at  sniirise, 
lie  feels  a  man  all  over,  and  depend  upon 
it,  he  enjoys  his  smoke  more  than  ever  did 
i’nrkish  pasha,  squatted  tailorwise  on  the 
cushions  of  his  divan.  Secondly,  lie  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  blessed  with  a  good  wife. 
Those  who  have  been  much  amongst  the 
]>oor  will  bear  us  out  in  our  assertion, 
that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  Laborer’s 
partner,  homely  though  she  be,  possesses 
those  qu.alities  which  make  her  sex  so  es¬ 
sentially  the  comfort  of  ours.  Patient, 
kindly,  frugal,  and  hard-working,  a  fond 
wife,  an  atfectionate  mother,  a  good 
neighbor,  she  has  many  a  virtue  to  make 
amends  for  such  trilling  drawbacks  as  a 
tendency  to  gossip  and  a  shrill,  hard 
node  of  enunciating  her  sentiments.  All  j 
the  trials  of  the  liumblo  household  fall 
heaviest  on  her,  and  she  bears  them  hope¬ 
fully  and  without  a  murmur.  It  is  a 
touching  sight  to  see  these  good  women 
working  bard  and  bustling  about  in  an  i 
advanced  st.age  of  an  interesting  sUite, 
which  would  have  laid  a  fine  lady  weeks 
ago  on  her  sofa,  and  up  again  cleaning 
their  houses  and  looking  after  the  other 
children  long  before  the  same  fine  lady 
Avould  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  visitors.  | 
All  the  financial  arrangements — no  trilling  | 
cause  of  anxiety  whore  necessity  draws  i 
Imth  ends  to  the  utmost  str.ain  to  make  j 
them  meet — are  in  her  department ;  she  ; 
has  the  cooking  to  do,  the  children  to 
wash  and  clothe,  the  house  to  tidy,  and 
her  husband’s  little  comforts  to  provide. 
It  is  her  frugality  and  forethought  th.at 
supply  him  with  the  “  bit  of  baccy,”  | 
which  constitutes  indeed  the  ])oor  man’s 
only  luxury,  and  all  these  duties  she  ful¬ 
fills  with  a  loving  earnestness  of  which 
woman  alone  is  capable.  Header!  would 
you  come  down  to  thirteen  shillings  a  i 
week  to  own  the  woman  you  love?  If' 
so,  you  will  not  depreciate  blessing  No.  \ 
.\nother  great  a«ldition  to  .Tohn’s  social  ! 
enjoyments  is  the  kindliness  with  which  | 
his  neighbors  and  he  interchange  those 
good  offices  th.at  in  a  poor  community  are 
continually  necessitated  by  its  very  exi¬ 
gencies.  They  help  one  another  far  more 
willingly  than  do  the  rich,  and  live  alto¬ 
gether  \jpon  terms  of  more  sincere  friend- 1 
liness  than  their  superiors.  John  does 
not  (piarrel  with  his  neighbor  about  game, 
politics,  or  precedency.  He  does  not 


sneer  at  the  other’s  new  wheelbarrow, 
'  nor  hate  him  for  sitting  nearer  the  clergy- 
I  man  in  church.  AVhen  his  neighbor  is 
j  sick  he  goes  to  see  him  in  person,  and  the 
I  basin  of  broth  he  bestows  on  him  is  hard¬ 
ly  si)ared  from  his  own  dinner.  Like  the 
(liscijde’s  cup  of  cold  water,  it  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  reward.  John  Strong  can  well 
afford  to  compromise  for  frugal  faro, 
humble  lodging,  daily  toil,  and  thirteen 
shillings  a  xveek,  with  a  h.appy  home,  ro¬ 
bust  heaUb,  cheeiTulness,  content,  and  a 
good  conscience. 

Now  let  us  look  at  his  landlord,  who 
lives  in  the  Hall  among  the  old  trees  — 
who  dresses  richly,  sleeps  soft,  and  fares 
sumptuously  every  day.  We  are  not 
going  to  assert  or  support  such  a  paradox 
as  tliat  because  a  man  is  rich  he  must 
necessjirily  be  unbapj)y.  We  will  only 
enumerate  some  few  of  the  drawbacks 
that  render  wealth  and  position  far  less 
enviable  advantages  than  the  poor  areaj)t 
to  believe :  some  of  the  thorns  that  lurk 
concealed  about  a  bed  of  roses,  and  make 
the  occupant  start  and  wince  again,  when 
;  he  would  fain  stretch  himself  comfortably 
to  his  repose.  To  begin  with,  wealth  is 
a  very  relative  term;  and  when  a  man’s 
expenditure  amounts  to  a  trifle  above  his 
income,  whether  the  latter  be  counted  by 
hundreds  or  thousands,  it  needs  not  ^Ir. 
Micawber’s  comic  demonstration  to  assure 
us  that  the  result  must  be  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassment.  Annoyances  of  this  nature 
jircss  heavily  upon  a  cultivated  mind. 
That  absurd  superstition  which  we  dignify 
with  the  title  of  finnily  pride,  adds  to  the 
burthen  people  volunkirily  impose  on 
themselves  ;  and  niany  a  gentleman  leads 
a  long  life  of  perpetual  struggle  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and  retain  about  him  a 
thousand  fictitious  necessities,  with  which 
in  liis  heart  he  would  willingly  dispense, 
were  ^Irs.  (Irundy  only  out  of  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Do  you  think  a  man  enjoys 
pines  and  champagne  the  more  that  his 
gardener’s  wages  are  unpaid,  and  his 
wine-merchant  has  sent  him  a  lawyer’s 
letter?  John  Strong,  roaring  out  his  un¬ 
couth  songs  over  a  pot  of  ale,  for  which 
the  sixpence  in  payment  lies  alreatly  on 
the  table,  is  the  merrier  convive  of  the 
two,  and  need  not  envy  the  squire  smiling 
over  his  white  neckcloth  at  the  foot  of  his 
crowded  board.  This  very  morning  per¬ 
haps  he  has  (luarreled  with  an  old  school¬ 
fellow  about  a  fox-covert.  He  bas  com¬ 
mitted  a  poacher  with  whom  he  thinks  ho 
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should  have  been  more  lenient.  lie  has 
been  disappointed  by  the  lord-lieutenant, 
whose  interest  he  has  always  supported, 
and  to  further  whose  political  views  he  is 
even  now  making  the  agreeable  to  five  or 
six  people  whom  he  cordially  detests,  and 
who,  he  feels  convinced,  will  tell  their 
mutual  friends  to-morrow  that  the  dinner 
M  as  cold,  the  wine  loaded,  the  decorations 
in  bad  taste,  and  their  host  himself  “  get¬ 
ting  very  prosy,  poor  man !  and  obviously 
breaking  day  by  day !”  When  he  goes 
to  bed  to-night,  he  will  toss  and  tumble 
about,  troubled  with  a  thousand  petty 
vexations,  and  attribute  his  M  ant  of  rest 
to  the  Burgundy ;  and  at  breakfast  to¬ 
morrow  morning,  when  he  has  put  his  wife 
out  of  temper,  and  sent  the  children  away, 
M'ith  rueful  scared  faces,  to  their  lessons, 
he  M'ill  curse  his  stars  as  the  most  unlucky 
fellow  in  Christendom,  and  lay  the  blame 
of  what  is  in  reality  encouraged  worry  to 
suppressed  gout. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  his  com- 
)*roniise  is  a  bad  one,  but  a  compromise  it 
is.  If  you  M  ould  have  a  fine  estate,  you 
must  accejit  M'ith  it  the  cares  of  a  landed 
property;  a  house  in  London,  you  must 
go  through  the  M'earisome  routine  of 
M'hat  is  called  “  society a  stud  of 
horses,  many  of  them  M’ill  be  continually 
lame  ;  a  seat  in  l*arliamont,  you  must 
labor  and  truckle  for  it  as  tlie  poor  re¬ 
duced  tradesman  does  to  j^art  with  his 
coml>s,  or  razors,  or  M'hatever  other  arti¬ 
cle  it  b(‘,  of  which  the  sale  seems  to  be 
the  last  resource  of  a  ruined  man.  If  you 
lie  soft,  you  must  be  often  sleepless  ;  if  you 
faro  well,  you  can  not  e.scape  indigestion  ; 
i*'  you  drink  M  ine,  you  must  compound 
for  a  hea<hvche.  Dives  has  not  so  com- 
)>leteiy  the  best  of  it  at  all  points,  even  in 
this  world;  and  M'e  forbear  to  follow  him 
beyond  the  gate  at  which  Lazarus  sits, 
bruised  a^d  helpless,  among  the  dogs. 

Xo  position,  then,  is  M’ithout  its  draw¬ 
backs  ;  no  station  so  humble  but  it  has  its 
advantages.  We  are  apt  in  our  own  case 
to  hwk  at  the  first  through  a  magnifying, 
the  last  through  a  diminishing  glass. 
Perhaps  this  may  be  the  reason  : 

“  Q'li  fit  Miecenjis,  ut  nemo,  quam  sibi  sortem, 

Si  (i  ratio  dederit,  seu  fors  objecerit,  ilia, 

(.butei.tus  vivat,  laudot  diversa  sequentes ; 

perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  that,  instead 
ol^  th-ankfutly  accepting  the  good  as  a 
boon,  as  so  >nuch  gained,  M’e  make  the 


best  of  it,  but  grudgingly,  as  a  compro¬ 
mise. 

All  ancient  philosophy  seems  to  have 
acknoM’ledged  this  great  condition  of  o»ir 
existence.  The  heathen  groping  in  the 
dark  strives  to  reconcile  the  mingled  yarn 
of  which  life’s  M’eb  is  woven  M’ith  the 
superintendence  of  a  higher  PoM-er,  by 
attributing  every  thing  to  the  agency  of 
blind  fate,  but  the  tendency  of  all  such 
codes,  from  that  of  Socrates  doM’nM  ards, 
seems  to  have  been  but  this,  that  M’e  must 
“  take  the  rough  M’ith  the  smooth.”  Ex¬ 
perience  and  observation  forbade  them  to 
deny  that  the  sunshine  must  be  too  often 
obscured  by  clouds.  What  says  Burton 
in  his  Anatomy  of  Mdancholy^  partly 
from  his  OM’n  reflections,  partly  quoting 
from  some  old  Latin  author,  whose  name 
M’e  take  shame  to  say  we  have  forgotten  ? 

‘‘  In  general,  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life, 
sometimes  fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous 
and  serene  —  as  in  a  rose,  flowers  and  prickles, 
in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer  some¬ 
times,  a  hard  winter,  a  drouth,  and  then  again, 
pleasant  showers — .so  is  our  life  intermixed  with 
joys,  hope.s,  fears,  sorrow.s,  calumnies.  Invicew 
emunt  dolor  et  rohiptas.  There  is  a  succession 
of  pleasure  and  pain.” 

And  again : 

“  There  is  no  content  in  this  life,  but  all  u 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  lame  and  imper¬ 
fect  Iladdest  thou  Samson’s  hair,  Milo’s 
strength,  Scanderbegg’s  arm,  Solomon’s  wisdom, 
Absolom’s  beauty,  Croesus  his  w’ealth,  Caesar’s 
valor,  Alexander’s  spirit,  Tullie’s  or  Demosthe¬ 
nes’  eloquence,  Gyges’  ring,  Perseus’  Pcgasu.«, 
and  Gorgon’s  head,  Nestor’s  years  to  come — all 
this  would  not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee 
content,  and  true  happiness  in  life,  or  so  con¬ 
tinue  it  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth, 
jollity,  and  laughter,  is  sorroM’  and  grief,  or  if 
there  he  true  happiness  amongst  us  ’tis  but  for 
a  time.  Desinit  in  p/acc/rt  mulier  formosa 
superne." 

How  true  and  apposite  the  concluding 
quotation,  though  applied  by  Horace  with 
such  different  meaning  and  to  so  difteront 
a  subject !  AVho  among  us  has  not  M  ooed 
the  mermaiden  on  her  strip  of  shining  sand, 
combing  her  long  locks  yonder  in  the  sun 
with  her  white  waving  arms  ?  Who  has 
not  thrilled  to  the  sweet,  sad  melody 
M’afted  athwart  the  sparkluig  M’aters,  and 
ventured  in,  chin-deep,  nay,  SM’ura  M’ith 
lusty  strokes,  to  reach  the  M’inning  sea- 
nymph  ?  Ah  !  better  to  go  dow  n  choked 
in  the  salt  flood  believing  still  in  her 
divinity,  than  to  turn,  undeceived  and 
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spirit-broken,  from  the  coveted  being,  a 
woman  to  tlie  waist,  a  monster  at  her 
heart  ! 

Even  jovial,  light-hearted  Horace,  the 
epicurean  philosopher  par  excellence,^  if 
philosopher  ho  conld  be  called,  the  man 
of  all  others  who  saw  life  through  a  rosy 
medium,  who  W'as  disposed  by  inclination 
and  principle  “  to  daff  the  world  aside 
and  bid  it  pass,”  can  not  refrain  in  the 
sumiiest  of  his  moods  from  certain  sha<l- 
owy  reriections  on  the  ephemeral  nature 
of  even  such  physical  enjoyments  as  he 
affected,  on  the  policy  of  snatching  at  the 
amusement  of  to-day  as  a  compromise  for 
the  uncertainty  of  to-morrow.  Scarce  an 
ode  of  his  l)ut  has  such  a  somber  vein 
running  throughout  its  sparkling  numbers, 
like  a  dark  thread  in  a  cloth  of  gold. 
Take  them  even  at  random,  and  you  can 
not  fall  to  liglit  upon  an  e-vample.  In 
these  days,  there  are  so  many  translations 
extant  of  the  untranslatable  bard,  that 
whatever  may  be  our  own  opinion  of  their 
success,  we  can  not  ])resnme  to  quote  him 
ill  the  original.  W e  will  take  Mr.  Theodore 
Martin's,  then,  the  latest  and,  to  our  fancy, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Lord 
Uavensworth’s,  the  b(‘st  of  these  versions. 
Wiiat  docs  Horace  tell  (Trosphus,  through 
the  mouthpiece  of  Mr.  M - ? 

“  For  hoarded  treasure  can  not  keep 
Disquietudes  at  Iwiy, 

Nor  can  the  consul’s  lictor  drive  away 
The  brood  of  dark  solicitudes  that  sweep 
Round  gilded  ceilings  gay. 


And  although  we  can  not  agree  with  the 
Homan  minstrel’s  opinion  of  the  best 
remedy  for  “  life’s  bitters,”  namely,  to  sit 
in  the  shade,  with  little  on  save  a  garland, 
and  drink  an  unsound  wine  till  it  jiro- 
duces  maudlin  inebriety,  we  are  fain  to 
admit  such  testimony  as  the  light-hearted 
friend  of  Mu'ccnas  offers,  to  th.at  compro¬ 
mise  which,  in  order  to  make  life  beara¬ 
ble,  wc  are  all  of  ns  constrained  to  accept. 

That  “  every  man  has  his  price,”  is  a 
Machiavellian  maxim,  against  which,  as 
so  set  forth,  we  indignantly  protest.  Nay, 
notwithstanding  the  disclosures  which 
every  petition  for  bribery  brings  before 


a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  are  prepared  to  go  a  step  further,  and 
proclaim  that  we  <lo  not  believe  even 
every  voter  has  his  price  !  Hut  although 
the  garrison  be  stanch  and  true,  /i/'c-crtfrr.v 
and  boot-eaters  combined  — every  man  of 
them  another  Sir  Fenwick  Williams — time 
and  continuous  pressuse  will  reduce  it  at 
last.  They  took  ten  years  to  do  it,  but 
still  the  (wrecks  dhl  sack  Troy  before  they 
returned  to  their  ships ;  and  many  a 
heart,  constant  and  indomitable,  as  that 
of  “high-crested  Hector,”  though  it  can 
be  neither  bought  nor  intimidated,  is 
forced  to  accept  of  terms,  when  all  is  done, 
from  the  besieging  myriads  who  never 
grant  a  moment’s  respite  in  the  blockade. 
}s"o!  though  “every  man”  may  not 
“have  his  jirice,”  tliere  are  terms  upon 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  every  body 
surrenders.  Tliey  march  out  indeed  with 
all  the  hmiors  of  war,  drums  beating, 
colors  flying,  shouldered  arms,  and  bayo¬ 
nets  fixed.  (Iflicers  retain  their  swords, 
the  baggage  and  sick  arc  in  the  center, 
the  compliments  of  war  are  paid  to  them 
by  the  victorious  foe,  and  the  gaunt 
famine-wasted  faces  look  prouder  and 
more  defiant  than  ever ;  but  for  all  that 
they  are  beaten.  They  have  held  out 
gallantly,  heroically,  but  they  are  men. 
they  wouhl  have  died,  one  by  one,  where 
they  stood,  rather  than  come  to  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  ;  but  a  compromise  is  a 
different  matter  altogether,  and  is  accept¬ 
ed  accordingly. 

We  have  said  “  with  few  exceptions.” 
There  are,  indeed,  n.atures  on  which 
neither  force  nor  reason  can  prevail. 
Setting  aside  for  the  present  the  brutal 
j  and  coarser  disposition  which  opposes  an' 
inert  and  sluggish  resistance  to  the  one, 
and  can  not  understand  the  other,  we  will 
analyze  that  temperament  which  most 
students  of  human  nature  will  admit, 
though  in  common  life  pliant  and  gentle 
to  the  verge  of  weakness,  becomes  under 
peculiar  pressure  the  most  impracticable 
of  all.  Like  the  finest-tempered  steel, 
though  it  will  bend,  as  Falstaff  says,  “  hilt 
to  point,”  stretch  but  the  fibers  a  hair’s- 
breadth  too  far,  and  lo !  snap — the  good 
“Bilboa  blade”  flics  in  jueces,  and  all 
the  armorers  in  Europe  can  never  pat  it 
together  and  make  a  sword  of  it  again. 
Had  we  but  one  child,  the  prop  and  stay 
of  our  old  age,  and  th.at  child  betraying 
symptoms  of  such  a  dispt>sition,  sank  into 
an  early  gr.ave,  we  might  sorrow  indeed, 


“  Careless  what  lies  beyond  to  know, 

And  turning  to  the  best, 

The  present,  meet  life’s  bitters  with  a  je.st 
.\nd  smile  them  down;  since  nothing  here 
below 

Is  altogether  hlest.” 
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(and  for  snch  a  child  a  parent’s  sorrow 
would  be  well-nifjh  inconsolable,)  but  we 
could  not  regret  the  fate  that  snatched  it 
from  an  arena  in  which  its  very  organiza¬ 
tion  rendered  it  unfit  to  strive.  ’Tis  the 
old  story  of  the  china  -  vase  floating 
amongst  the  iron  pots,  the  naked  knight 
charging  in  the  ranks  with  champions 
clad  in  steel.  There  can  be  Imt  one  re¬ 
sult — the  delicate  porcelain  is  broken  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  the  defenseless  warrior 
hewn  and  mangled,  and  stricken  down 
into  the  dust. 

This,  then,  is  the  least  desirable  charac¬ 
ter  lor  one  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a  world 
for  which  the  rude  collisions  and  stern  dis¬ 
cipline  of  school  are  considered,  and  just¬ 
ly,  to  be  the  most  wholesome  preparation. 
A  nervous  temperament,  a  susceptible 
heart  overcharged  with  generous  and  af¬ 
fectionate  emotions,  and  a  brilliant  im- 
.agination  —  such  a  combination,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  shall  swamp  the  noblest 
bark  that  ever  left  port  with  her  cargo 
uninsured.  She  may  carry  any  two  of 
these  disqualifications,  and  make  her  voy¬ 
age  prosperously  enough ;  but  with  all 
three  together,  in  a  heavy  sea  and  a  head¬ 
wind,  why  —  lio7i  soirf  Ija  compagtiie  ! 
The  wear  and  tear  of  heart  and  brain, 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other, 
might  indeed  be  resisted,  if  it  could  co¬ 
exist  with  it,  by  a  lymphatic,  as  it  can  be 
sustained  by  a  sanguine  temperament. 
And  in  the  latter  case  the  probable  result 
would  be  genius  in  its  most  attractive,  if 
not  its  noblest  form  ;  but  when  the  shat¬ 
tered  nerves  shrink  from  confronting  and 
enduring  the  pangs  which  the  poor  man¬ 
gled  heart  suffers,  and  the  glowing  fancy 
Exaggerates,  suicide  or  insanity  too  oflen 
closes  the  volume  of  which  the  opening 
chapters  were  so  rich  in  hope  and  poetry 
.ainl  romance. 

We  need  not  look  far  back  into  the 
annals  of  genius  to  find  many  an  instance 
of  the  sad  fate  to  which  its  favorites  have 
so  often  been  destined.  It  is  a  painful 
subject,  and  one  which  it  would  accom¬ 
plish  no  good  end  to  pursue.  One  word 
only,  one  word  of  pity  for  him  whose  own 
hand  “  in  ha.ste  lets  out  his  rushing 
breath.”  “  Mad  !”  says  the  cold  w'orld, 
turning  aside  with  something  between  a 
frown  and  a  sneer;  while  the  Pharisee 
half-exultingly  dwells  on  the  wickedness 
of  the  act,  and  the  eternal  penalty  of  re- 

i)robation  it  shall  entail.  No  sympathy 
or  the  sufferer,  no  sorrow  for  the  sinner, 


who,  may  bo  in  very  ignorance  at  whose 
feet  to  lay  it,  cast  down  the  burden  he 
had  not  strength  to  bear  recklessly  by  the 
wayside.  Pebellious,  blasphemous,  utter¬ 
ly  insane  as  is  the  crime,  think  of  the  pain 
the  maddened  wretch  must  have  endured 
ere  it  came  to  this.  Think  how  the  heart 
must  have  been  wrung  and  the  poor  brain 
dizzied,  ere  the  child  of  intellect  and  fancy 
could  turn  with  loathing  from  the  blessed 
sunlight  and  the  beautiful  world,  of  which 
he  had  so  keeidy  appreciated  the  glories. 
Think  of  the  crushing  gloom,  that  could 
so  close  in  as  to  shut  out  every  glimjise 
of  ho))e  from  a  mind  so  rich  .as  his.  Think 
of  him,  like  .some  hunted  animal,  glancing 
wildly  round  for  a  chance  to  escafie,  here, 
there,  every  where  but  to  heaven  ;  till, 
blinded  by  ilesjiair,  he  le.apt  forward  into 
the  dark,  refusing  to  compromise,  and 
flying  madly  in  the  face  of  his  (lod.  If 
you  will  not  pity,  at  least  thank  tluit  mer¬ 
ciful  (lod  you  have  never  been  tempted 
like  him. 

liut  passing  over  these  rare  and  sa<l 
exceptions,  let  us  consider  the  tenure  by 
which  men  of  .abilities  above  the  average 
hold  their  sujioriority  over  their  fellow- 
creatures.  In  the  first  jilace,  the  very 
condition  of  a  higher  order  of  intellect 
is  a  keener  susceptibility  both  to  pleasure 
and  pain.  On  your  opinion  as  to  which 
of  these  two  sensations  predominates  in 
life,  must  depend  the  r.ate  at  which  you 
value  such  supenority  above  your  kind. 
Without  a  considenable  share  of  enthusi- 
a.sm,  (and  what  is  that  all  -  conquering 
qu.ality  of  energy  but  smtahied  enthusi- 
.asm  ?)  men  are  but  rarely  very  brave, 
very  clever,  very'  im.aginative,  or  indce<l 
very'  successful ;  and  cnthusi.asts  are  peo¬ 
ple  who  enjoy  a  great  many  ple.asures  of 
which  the  majority  are  ignorant.  Their 
moments  of  happiness  are  few,  perhaps, 
but  when  they  do  come,  each  is  worth  an 
.age  of  common  contentment.  They  are 
usually  amiable,  benevolent,  and  cert.ainly 
popular,  not  only  from  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  place  themselves  in  the 
position  of  another,  and  throw  tliomselvos, 
as  it  were,  into  his  ideas,  but  th<at  a  cer¬ 
tain  softness  and  kindliness  of  heart  almost 
invariably  accompanies  the  consciousness 
of  real  superiority.  They  have  dre.ains, 
as  it  has  been  8.aid,  well  worth  the  waking 
hours  of  duller  fancies,  and  their  existence 
.altogether  is  painted  in  more  glowing 
colors  than  that  of  less  sensitive  natures. 

I  But  the  powerful,  enthusi,astic  intellect  — • 
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the  man  of  genius,  we  will  say  —  must 
coinpromiso  for  his  advantages  by  con- 
siileruble  and  very  serious  drawbacks. 
His  anticipations  are  e.\ceedingly  vivid; 
he  enjoys  keenly  the  pleasure  of  “  looking 
forward  but  on  the  other  hand  he  feels 
very  deeply  the  sting  of  ilisapixnntment, 
and  is  peculiarly  liable  to  that  unpleas.ant 
sensation  from  the  very  ardor  ami  ex¬ 
travagance  of  his  hopes.  The  same  causes 
make  him  uncomfortable  and  dispirited 
under  dis-illusions,  and  to  this  moral  re- 
;ictioii  he  is  essentially  liable.  Altogether, 
the  pros  .and  cons  of  his  organization,  as 
comp.aretl  with  that  of  average  mortality, 
can  not  be  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
language  of  Wordsworth.  Whilst  for 
the  one 

“  A  primrose  by  the  river’s  brim, 

A  yellow  primrose  is  to  him 
A  flower — ami  nothing  more 

in  the  other,  with  his  deep  sensibilitic.s, 
his  a|)prcciative  ]>owers,  .and  his  suscepti¬ 
bility  to  melancholy,  the  usual  concomi¬ 
tant  of  a  certain  voluptuousness  of  tetnper- 
ament, 

“The  meanest  flower  th.at  blows  can  r.ai.sc 

Thoughts  that  do  often  lie  loo  deep  for  tears.” 

Could  any  man  who  had  not  felt  in  his 
own  heart  the  godlike  capability  of  hap¬ 
piness  for  which  we  humbly  trust  in  some 
future  state  it  is  intended,  and  also  dr.ank 
to  the  very  dregs  the  bitter  cup  of  un¬ 
availing  sorrow,  have  reached  the  pathos 
of  1  Jyron’s  touching  lines,  tlie  cry  of  utter 
desol.ation  from  a  broken  heart? 

‘‘  Rut  when  I  stood  bene.ath  the  fre.sh  green 
tree 

Which  living  waves  where  thou  didst  cease 
to  live, 

And  saw  around  me  the  wide  field  revive 

With  fruits  and  fertile  promise,  and  the 
spring 

Come  forth,  her  work  of  gladness  to  con¬ 
trive. 

With  all  hfT  rtelch’M  bird*  upon  the  wing, 

I  turned  from  all  $he  brought,  to  those  she 
could  not  bring." 

Tlie  matter  then  resolves  Itself  to  this: 
Will  you  coinp(»und  for  the  delicious  jkm-- 
fuincs  of  nature,  the  fragrance  of  a  hay- 
field  on  a  dry  June  morning,  or  the  scent 
of  a  garden  of  roses  on  a  June  evening 
before  rain,  by  a  sensibility  that  in  the 
streets  of  a  foreign  town — say  Cologne  as 


!  an  appropriate  inst.ance — is  fain  to  “  die” 
in  any  thing  but  “aromatic  p.ain  ?”  or  do 
you  jtrefer  a  more  coarsely-molded  nostril, 
and  a  duller  Bcn.se  of  odor,  th.at  knows  no 
ditiVrence  indeed  between  the  heliotrope 
;  and  the  violet,  but  enables  you  to  pass  in 
!  undisgusted  equanimity  the  open  sewers 
J  and  reeking  gutters  which  traverse  that 
'  city  of  the  Throe  Kings  ?  It  is  not  in 
I  your  power  to  choose,  but  whichever  way 
j  you  have  it,  there  must  be  a  compromise, 
t  Sensibility,  however,  when  balaticed  by 
I  judgment,  is  doubtles.s  not  only  the 
critical  faculty,  but  is  in  itself  the  very 
j  origin  and  essence  of  ta.ste.  Perhaps  it 
j  would  bo  more  correct  to  define  taste  as 
sensibility  in  a  modified  form.  This 
faculty,  quality,  instinct,  or  whatever  you 
choose  to  cjill  it,  when  joined  to  the  crea¬ 
tive  power,  constitutes  the  artist.  No 
p;iii)ler,  sculptor,  author,  or  poet,  could 
probably  iiin»art  to  others,  or  indeed  ex- 
|)lain  very  clearly  to  himself,  the  process 
by  which  lie  arrives  at  the  result  of  bis 
laboi-s.  A  casual  word,  a  ray  of  light,  a 
I  mere  sound,  originates  the  vague  idea 
j  that  is  but  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed, 

!  from  which  grows  a  tree  whereon  the 
fowls  of  the  air  shall  find  room  to  roost ; 
but  bow  the  vegetable  increases,  and  ex- 
pands  and  develops  itself,  the  very  pro 
prietor  is  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Some- 
!  Iiow  it  arrives  insensibly  at  maturity,  but 
i  it  is  not  till  the  cultivator  has  commenced 
pruning  it  that  he  becomes  fully  conscious 
of  the  iihagnitude  of  his  property.  Then 
is  he,  if  a  true  child  of  genius,  much  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  his  production  and  his  work, 
therehy  vindicating  the  oeleslial  origin  of 
art.  “Excelsior”  is  the  longing  of  .all 
true  artists;  their  ideal  must  always  be 
far  above  their  mecluanical  powers,  and 
their  career  is  consequently  ever  upw’ard, 
approximating  more  and  more,  though 
never  .attaining  the  pitch  of  that  perfec¬ 
tion  which  such  men  alone  h.ave  the  j)Ower 
to  conceive.  What  is  the  criterion  of 
genius  ?  That  it  spe.aks  to  all  alike. 
Th.at  it  touches  in  each  of  us  something 
akin  to  itself,  a  divinop  particula  aurop, 
with  which  it  has  an  electric  aflinity.  We 
j  feel  that  if  our  powers  had  only  been  de- 
i  veloped  by  practice,  we  could  h.ave  done 
nearly  as  well  ourselves ;  at  least,  we 
should  have  done  the  same  thing  in  the 
same  way.  Why  are  Sir  Walter’s  cha¬ 
racters  ever  present  to  us  ?  Because  m  o 
'  all  know  Monkbarns  and  Dandie  Dinmont 
I  and  the  rest  of  them  personally,  and  be- 
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licve  we  should  have  made  them  think  and 
act  exactly  as  the  great  magician  did. 
After  one  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  famous 
speeches  in  Edinburgh,  one  of  his  au¬ 
dience,  a  respectable  artisan,  was  observ¬ 
ed  to  come  out  with  an  expression  of 
puzzled  dissatisfaction  on  his  shrewd 
Scotch  face.  When  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  speaker,  his  reply  was  perhaps  the 
most  genuine  compliment  ever  paid  to 
oratory.  “  Ou !  it  was  a  wiselike  speech, 
an’  no  that  defeeshunt  in  airgument ;  but 
eh  !  man” — with  a  pause  of  intense  disap- 
|)ointinent — “  I’m  thinkin’  Icotdd  ha*  $aid 
the  haill  o’  it  my  tel !" 

To  feel  toith  others  as  for  others,  is  the 
one  distinctive  characteristic  of  creative 
genius.  Without  ati  impressionable  na¬ 
ture  no  man  can  appreciate  those  niceties 
which,  like  the  skilltul  touches  of  a  painter, 
render  the  work  of  art  a  life-like  imit.ation, 
and  not  a  soulless  copy.  The  principle 
even  extends  itself  beyond  the  area  of 
artistic  excellence  to  the  more  practical 
pursuits  of  everyday  life.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say,  that  through  the  disposition 
of  eveiT  eminent  man  runs  a  sensitive 
fiber,  of  which  he  alone  knows  the  deli¬ 
cacy,  and  which  is  equally  susceptible  to 
pleasure  as  to  pain.  It  is  the  price  he 
pays  for  his  superiority,  the  compromise 
III  virtue  of  which  he  is  permitted  to  be 
gre.at  and  good. 

We  now  come  to  “  Tlie  Man  who  won’t 
compromise.”  Under  this  head,  we  do 
not  of  course  include  the  plausible  villain 
who  hides  considerable  Jinette  behind  a 
mask  of  honest  and  somewhat  brutal  stu¬ 
pidity.  The  man  who  says  to  you,  “  I’m 
a  regular  John  Bull,  I  am.  Tliere’s  no 
humbug  about  me.  You  must  bike  me  as 
you  find  me.  What  I  say  I  mean.  I’m 
one  of  the  rough  sort."  Reader,  during 
our  whole  life,  we  have  always  mistrusted 
the  rough  sort.  When  concerned  with 
this  variety  of  the  species  about  the  many 
matters  of  every  day  business  in  which 
man  is  prone  to  overreach  his  brother,  we 
have  always  expected  to  find  him  a  few 
degrees  sharper  than  his  more  polished 
confederate,  and  have  never  been  disap¬ 
pointed  yet.  Ilis  roughness  is  but  that 
of  the  fox’s  skin,  and  covers  the  fox’s  craft. 
iVec  aspera  terrent.  We  are  prepared 
for  his  every  ruse,  and  when  he  is  rough¬ 
est  and  most  Anglo-Saxon,  then  are  we 
chiefly  on  our  guard.  If  we  buy  of  him 
we  take  care  to  be  very  particular  about 
weights  and  warranties.  If  we  sell  to 


him,  we  are  stringent  as  to  the  importance 
of  cash  jiayments.  If  wo  travel  with  him 
in  a  railway-carriage,  we  do  not  neglect 
to  button  our  pockets  up  very  tightly, 
albeit  a  stern  necessity  h.as  for  long  made 
it  our  practice  to  take  very  little  money 
out  with  us,  and  to  leave  none  at  home. 
The  rough  sort  is  but  another  wonl  for 
the  man  who  robs  you,  without  having 
the  grace  to  do  so  in  the  manner  least 
dis.agreeable  to  yourself. 

But  there  is  .an  indomitable,  inipractic.a- 
ble  sort  of  m.an  whom  you  meet  every 
now  and  then,  and  who  seems  to  have  re¬ 
solved  to  go  through  the  world  with  all 
his  corners,  jis  it  were,  sharpened  to  the 
utmost,  and  fitting  as  badly  as  jxissible 
into  the  groove  down  which  destiny  forces 
him  to  slide.  The  sort  of  man  who  “  t.akes 
no  deni.al  ” — who  “  never  was  beat  in  his 
life”  —  w'ho  goes  to  work  to  gain  his  ob¬ 
ject  in  the  most  injudicious  |>os.sible  me¬ 
thod,  and  sticks  to  it  with  wrong-headed 
lersevenance,  nntler  the  impression  that 
le  is  displ.aying  a  brilliant  example  of 
constancy  ami  <letermination  —  the  man 
who  can  not  understand  how  the  “  longe.st 
way  round,”  may  often  be  “  the  shortest 
way  home”  —  and  the  man  of  .-ill  others 
who  is  most  in.stmsible  to  persiia.sion,  and 
on  whom  argument  is  most  completely 
thrown  away.  This  is  the  sort  of  person 
who  can  never  be  induced  to  listen  to  a 
compromise.  “  Right  is  right !”  says  he, 
“  .and  I  stick  to  my  principles.”  True 
enough  !  riglit  is  right,  but  wrong  is  also 
wrong ;  and  it  is  surely  wrong  to  oppose 
your  own  solitary  example  to  the  “  givc- 
and-t.ake”  system  by  which  the  wliole 
world  around  you  is  governed.  Do  not 
misunderstand  us.  Xever  under  any 
temptation,  nor  for  the  s.akc  of  any  com¬ 
promise,  tlo  that  which  is  contrary  to 
jajur  conscience ;  but  do  not  iK*r.sist  in 
upsetting  the  whole  fabric  of  the  society 
in  which  you  live,  in  order  to  stand  by 
your  opinion.  Look  at  our  friend  who 
won’t  compromise,  and  observe,  even  in 
the  trifling  matters  of  every-day  exist¬ 
ence,  wh.at  a  contradiction  his  whole  life 
is.  When  he  takes  up  the  morning  pajior 
at  brcakfa.st,  he  is  disgusted  at  once  by 
the  modifications  his  p.arty  have  alrea<ly 
made  in  their  tariff  or  their  Reform  Bill, 
or  •whatever  m.ay  be  the  Ministerial  me.a- 
sure  that  serves  for  discussion  at  the  time. 
When  he  pays  the  household  accounts 
afterward,  (for  ive  presuppose  him  a 
bachelor,  or  he  would  long  ago  have  dis- 
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coveretl  the  impossibility  of  doinjj  with¬ 
out  compromise,)  he  mmt  jmt  liimself  in 
a  pas-ioti  witli  liis  servants  and  Irndes- 
inon,  wlio,  as  every  householder  knows 
too  well,  will  only  allow  him  to  he  coin- 
foitahle  on  the  nuderstandinj;  that  they 
iin|K»8e  upon  him  ever  such  a  little. 
When  he  mounts  his  cob  to  ri<ie  into  the 
.adjacent  market-town,  that  willful  animal 
gives  him  a  very  imcomfort.able  time  of  it, 
should  he  persist,  as  he  jirobably  will,  in 
trying  to  make  it  go  exactly  as  he  wishes, 
ainl  will  impress  upon  him  the  salutary 
les.son  that  when  a  man  and  his  horse  fall 
out,  it  is  not  the  quadruped  that  generally  j 
gets  the  woi'st  of  it.  If  he  be  a  magis-  j 
irate,  he  must  defer  to  the  collective  wis- 1 
dom  of  the  bench  ;  if  a  juryman,  and  not  i 
blessed  with  a  digestion  that  e.an  triturate 
horse-beans  into  wholesome  food,  he  must 
starve,  or  else  give  way.  Why,  he  can 
nut  get  through  a  crow*!  in  the  very  mar¬ 
ket-place  without  here  taking  .advantage 
of  the  ebb,  and  there  yielding  to  the  flow. 
.\s  in  the  swarming  streets,  so  in  the  busy 
thorough  fan*  of  life;  the  passi'iiger  who 
will  not  give  and  take  must  come  to  a  full 
stop,  despite  all  his  energy ;  nay,  is  fortu¬ 
nate  if  he  be  not  eventually  jostle<l  into 
the  kennel.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  of  the 
truth  of  our  argument,  we  entreat  you  to 
test  its  practical  application  on  the  fir.st 
opportunity  by  trying  to  take  the  wall  of 
a  sweep. 

Who  amongst  ns  is  now  ignor.ant  of  the 
old  ballad  poetry  of  our  language?  a  lore 
to  which  the  late  efforts  of  some  of  our 
most  eloquent  writers  have  ilirected  our 
attention,  and  from  which  even  the  Lau¬ 
reate  has  not  scorned  to  drain  large 
draughts  of  inspiration  for  his  magnilieent 
epic.  It  argues  no  jiedantry,  then,  in 
tlu'S.i  times,  and  we  need  make  no  excuse 
for  our  <ligression  to  wander  back  in  fancy 
to  the  glamour  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer’s 
simple  strains.  We  may  stretch  ourselves 
with  him  at  lazy  length,  under  the  linden- 
tree  in  the  old  bright  days,  when  the 
woods  were  always  green,  ami  the  sum¬ 
mer  sun  shone  down  unclouded  on  a  land 
of  pastoral  beauty  and  romance.  True 
Thomas  gazes  with  dreamy  eye  around 
him,  now  at  the  golden  beams  quivering 
through  the  branches  overhe.ad,  now  at 
the  tawny  verdure  of  the  deej)  vistas  that 
stretch  away  into  the  forest  from  his  feet.  i 
The  graceful  ferns  are  waving  and  tvhis- ' 
jiering  in  the  breeze  ;  the  deer  steal  noise-  ; 
iessly  in  and  out  like  shadows  amongst  1 


the  polished  stems  of  the  lieechen  glade ; 
the  quest  is  cooing  softly  in  the  distant 
elms ;  the  “  mavis  .and  the  merle  ”  are 
trilling  out  their  sweet  clear  notes  from 
the  copse  across  the  stream.  True  Thomas 
drinks  in  the  surrounding  beauty,  with 
ear  and  eye,  and  heart  and  brain,  as  only 
a  poet  can.  Anon  the  tinkling  .as  of  sweet 
silver  bells  breaks  on  his  drowsy  senses, 
and  looking  up  he  .sjiies  a  lovely  lady  rid¬ 
ing  towards  him  on  a  dapple-gray  palfrey, 

I  clad  in  such  gorgeous  apparel  of  green 
I  and  gohl  and  gems  as  best  becomes  the 
more  than  mortal  beauty  of  the  fairy 
queen.  Those  victorious  charms  let  eacii 
reader  imagine  for  hims<df.  Which  of  us 
has  not,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  laid 
him  down  umlcr  tlie  magic -tree,  and 
gazed  iqion  the  dazzling  d.ame  ?  Ay, 
though  the  vision  m.ay  have  husted  but  an 
hour,  and  left  the  whole  world  darker 
when  it  passed  away.  Which  of  us  shall 
blame  True  Thomas  that  he  haileil  her  as 
the  Queen  of  Ile.aven,  and  learning  she 
was  of  any  thing  but  celestial  origin, 
offered  her  fr.anklyand  freelv  the  homage 
of  his  mortal  love  ?  The  laJy,  in  common 
fairnes-s,  warned  him  of  the  price  at  which 
he  must  purchase  her  afiections. 

“  ‘  Harp  and  carp,  Thomas,’  she  said, 

‘  n.arp  and  carp,  along  wi’  me, 

.\nd  if  ye  dare  to  kiss  my  lips. 

Sure  of  your  botlie  I  will  be.’  ” 

Rut  the  minstrel,  true  to  the  spirit  of 
his  time,  was  not  to  be  dissuaded  liy  such 
an  .argument  as  this.  Quoth  he : 

“  ‘  Itetide  me  weal,  betide  me  woe. 

That  weird  shall  never  danton  me,’ 

Synp  he  has  kissed  her  rosy  lips 
All  underneath  the  eildon  tree.” 

And  so  the  couple  wend  their  way  ami¬ 
cably  together  through  the  shadowy  land 
that  lies  as  it  were  betwixt  life  and  death. 
After  viewing  the  three  different  roads, 
to  heaven,  to  purgatory,  and  to  hell, 

“  Syne  they  came  to  n  garden  green. 

And  she  pil’d  an  apple  frac  a  tree, 

‘  Take  this  for  thy  wages.  True  Thomas, 

It  will  give  thee  the  tongue  that  can  never 
lie.’ 

‘  My  tongue  is  mine  ain,’  True  Thomas  said ; 

‘  A  gudely  gift  ye  wad  gie  to  me ! 

I  neither  douglit  to  buy  nor  sell. 

At  fair  or  tryst  where  I  may  be, 

I  dought  neither  speak  to  prince  or  peer, 

Nor  ask  of  grace  from  fair  ladye.’  ” 

And  so  the  wary  rhymer,  with  prophetic 
caution,  declined  to  jdace  himself  beyond 
the  convenient  pale  of  compromise. 
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And  now  we  hear  a  stern  dogmatic 
voice  propounding  the  grave  query : 
“  What  ?  would  you,  then,  sacrifice  j)rin- 
ciplc  to  compromise  V” 

“  I>y  no  means,  my  good  sir,  as  you 
understand  either  term,  but  even  to  your 
soarcljing  question  we  give,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  a  less  decided  negative  than  you 
expect.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  j)rin- 
ciple  ?” 

“  You  remember  the  good  Bishop’s 
definition  of  orthodoxy  and  heterodoxy  ? 

“  Orthodoxy,  sir,  is  my  doxy,  and 
neterodoxy,  sii-,  is  your  doxy. 

In  the  same  way,  what  is  my  princi¬ 
ple,  may  not  be  your  principle,  and  either 
«»r  both  may  be  in  fl.agrant  oppo.sition 
to  the  code  that  regulates  the  conduct  of 
Brown,  Jones,  :md  Kobinson.  Some  men 
never  drink  wine  on  principle,  a  good 
many  more  for  the  s.ame  re.ason  never 
touch  water.  To  force  their  principles 
down  other  people’s  throats,  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  Earth’s  children  h.ave  from  time 
to  time  wasted  her  surface  with  fire 
and  sword,  and  dijiped  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  their  kind.  All  the  believers  in 
tlie  Prophet  were  not  ambitious,  reckless 
men  like  Mohammed  himself,  and  many  a 
fanatic  with  the  Koran  in  one  hand  and 
the  sword  in  the  other  w'as  ])ersuaded, 
not  only  of  the  truth  of  his  faith,  but  the 
righteousness  of  the  means  by  which  he 
nnposed  its  tenets  on  his  victims.  An 
iiuto-da-fe  can  scarcely  have  been  a  sight 
calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests 
of  religion,  and  yet  perhaps  on  many  oc- 
c.asions  the  presiding  Inquisitor  may  have 
been  more  a  fanatic  than  a  monster,  and 
the  sufferer  in  certain  insfcinces  has  clK>sen 
the  horrible  fate  of  being  roaste<l  alive, 
rather  than  subscribe  to  some  trifling  dif¬ 
ference,  not  of  faith,  but  of  doctrine,  such 
as  the  alter.ation  of  a  line  or  aAVord  might 
adjust.  To  seek  martyrdom  is  .as  anta¬ 
gonistic  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity  as  to 
sacrifice  the  martyr ;  and  a  blind  exagge¬ 
rated  obstinacy  in  an  adherent  may  equal 
vacillation,  or  even  duplicity,  in  its  power 
of  doing  liarm  to  his  cause.  Far  be  it 
from  us,  as  we  have  already  said,  to  re¬ 
commend  any  man  to  compromise  his 
conscience,  but  we  do  unscrupulously 
urge  upon  him  to  compound  with  his 
pride.  If  he  will  shape  his  conduct  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  spirit  of  those  Scriptures 
he  professes  to  believe,  he  will  be  guided 
in  safety  along  the  only  path  of  morality 
which  does  not  lead  to  final  discomfiture. 


but  \ve  think  he  will  find  in  them  no  more 
warrant  for  a  one-sided  and  egotistical 
self-righteousness,  than  for  utter  laxity 
and  inconsistency  of  opinion.  A  certain 
virtue  called  chartty,  of  whieh  {Hudiaps  the 
qualities  are  better  conveyed  to  modern 
ears  by  the  word  “  benevolence”  or  “  lov- 
ingkindnes.s,”  is  there  Iield  uj)  as  the  very 
essence  of  tliat  faith  which  so  many  of  ns 
outwardly  profess,  so  few  really  |)raetic»\ 
And  the  great  apostle  of  the  (.Tentiles 
himself  thought  it  no  shame  to  confess 
that  he  “  had  been  all  things  to  all  men” 
that  he  might  win  some. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  difticulty 
with  which  we  all  have  to  contend  on  en¬ 
tering  life.  We  start  with  very  erroneous 
ideas,  both  of  wh.at  that  life  is,  :uid  how 
its  exigencies  are  to  be  met.  Which  ot 
us  is  there  not  yet  past  middle  age,  who 
has  forgotten  the  dreams  of  boyhood  that 
shed  so  ro.sy  a  eoloring  over  the  wished- 
for  future  of  manhood  and  success  ?  In 
some,  indeed,  the  .anticipations  of  th.at 
hopeful  time  have  been  realized,  nay,  ex- 
ceedt'd  ;  but  from  how  many  h.ave  s<jr- 
row,  and  failure,  and  disa])|M>intinent, 
taken  away  even  the  belief  in  better 
things  ?  We  were  all  of  us  to  have  been 
so  great,  so  rich,  and  so  happy.  Each 
had  selected  his  itleal,  for  in  truth  there 
are  no  hero-worshipers  like  boy.s,  and 
his  dearest  hope  was  to  resemble  that 
ideal  hereafter  in  every  particular.  We 
had  never  heard  of  the  skeleton  in  the 
cupboard  then,  and  would  have  .asked  its 
master  frankly,  and  without  hesitation,  to 
open  th.at  haunted  recess  in  any  man’s 
house.  How  astonished  should  we  have 
been  to  have  laid  bare  our  ideal's  heart  as 
he  watched  us  at  cricket  or  football,  .and 
to  have  discovered  the  hero  we  so  envied, 
envying  us.  Could  we  have  believed  that 
six  feet  of  manhood,  with  its  moustaches, 
or  its  learning,  or  its  reputation  for  fash¬ 
ion,  or  field  sjwrts,  or  whatever  may  have 
constituted  its  especial  success  in  our  eyes, 
w.as  looking  wistfully  at  the  little  fellow 
who  had  no  cares  but  liis  wicket  and  his 
aflernoon  school,  w.as  thinking  how  joy 
fully  it  would  have  shaved  its  moustaches, 
forgotten  its  learning,  or  abdicated  its 
jHisition,  for  one  short  hour  of  freedom 
from  the  skeleton,  one  merry  laugh  ring¬ 
ing  honestly  from  the  heart,  that  shoidil 
not  leave  the  face  gr.aver  than  it  was  be¬ 
fore.  Well,  it  could  not  be  long  ere 
most  of  us  discovered  th.at  life  instead  of 
being  a  festival  to  be  enjoyed,  was  a  work 
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of  which  the  best  onj;ht  to  be  made,  that 
the  pilfTi  im  was  not  to  wander  from  the 
path  to  cnil  ])osic3  in  armfuls,  however 
ravishing  their  scent  and  beautiful  their 
hues,  but  must  content  himself  with 
snatching  a  way  side  flower  hero  and 
there,  and  think  himself  lucky  if  he  could 
get  that.  The  sooner  the  le.sson  is  learned 
the  better.  Half  our  miseries  and  nine 
tenths  of  our  disappointments  originate  in 
a  notion  that  ours  is  to  be  the  happy  lot, 
the  one  bright  exception  amidst  the  strug¬ 
gles  .and  the  heart-burnings  th.at  are  going 
on  around  us.  Who  are  you,  that  the 
whole  routine  of  human  aflairs  is  to  Ik* 
stopped  and  set  aside  on  your  behalf? 
Wh.atsaid  the  wisest  and  mo.st  prosperous 
man  the  world  ever  knew — the  greatest 
monarch  on  e.arth  and  the  especi.al  favorite 
of  heaven  ?  lie  summed  up  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  pleasure,  wisdom,  power,  and 
riches,  in  one  word,  and  that  word  was — 
vanity  ! 

Nevertheless,  de.stiny,  or  rather  lot  us, 
who  are  not  heathen.s,  say  Providence, 
holds  a  nicely  b.alanced  scale.  The  story 
of  Damocles,  sitting  at  his  gorgeous  ban¬ 
quet  crowned  witli  flowers  and  clad  in 
purple,  the  while  that  pointed  blade  (|uiv- 
ered  above  him,  held  by  a  single  hair,  is 
not  without  its  moral.  Some  of  us,  per¬ 
haps  even  the  majority,  have  at  one  peri¬ 
od  or  another  of  our  lives  known  for  a 
few  moments  the  meaning  of  inten.se  haji- 
piness.  None,  we  think,  who  have  been 
so  blessed,  will  deny  that  the  suspended 
w’eapon  threw  its  shadow  across  the  lustre 
of  their  joy.  That  even  at  the  instant 
when  the  heart  was  overcharged  with 
bliss,  there  rose  the  dark  doubt,  the 
vague  foreboding  that  was,  alas !  too 
surely  to  be  reali7.ed  in  the  future.  Some¬ 
thing  warned  it  —  “  must  not  this,  too, 
perish  with  the  rest  ?  And  how  will  the 


darkness  that  it  leaves  be  bonie  by  those 
who  have  been  so  dazzled  with  the  golden 
light  ?”  This  bitter,  if  none  other,  is  ever 
sure  to  dash  the  sw'cetncss  of  the  cup,  and 
to  remind  us  that  at  lea.st  on  this  side  the 
grave  there  is  no  such  thing  as  happiness, 
pure  and  unalloyed.  Hut  again,  even  for 
this  there  is  a  compromise.  “  When 
things  come  to  the  worst,  they  mend,”  is 
a  proverb  than  which  few  arc*  more  often 
ciuoted  in  common  life.  When  every 
thing  seems  to  have  left  you  .at  once, 
when  fortune,  as  the  poet  says,  “h.ath 
spread  her  wings  and  flown  away,”  when 
friends,  the  stanch,  true  friends  who  have 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  you  in 
peril,  and  pledged  their  honor  for  you  in 
distress,  begin  to  look  coldly  ami  turn 
aside,  when  strength  and  manh(x>d  have 
failed  you  .at  your  need,  and,  deadliest 
thrust  of  all,  the  idol,  wh.atever  it  m.ay  be, 
for  the  s.*ike  of  which  you  counted  health, 
and  wealth,  and  friends  and  fame,  and 
life  itself,  but  .as  dust  before  the  wind,  has 
crumbled  to  pieces  in  its  shrine.  Then, 
and  not  till  then,  whispers  a  still  small 
voice — ^'fake  comfort  now  at  the  oxteni- 
ity  of  your  need.  Mercy  tempei-s  the 
wind  to  the  shorn  lamb.  You  have  lost 
every  thing  at  Last  but  the  compromise. 
How  can  you  refu.se  to  accept  it?  Life 
indeed  m.ay  be  a  weary  desert,  but  the 
gardens  of  heaven  are  not  so  very  far  off. 
Perhaps  h.ad  there  been  one  blade  of  ver¬ 
dure,  one  le.af  of  hope  to  tempt  you  back, 
you  would  never  have  reached  the  golden 
gates  at  all — never  have  s|>urned  the  fabe 
for  the  real,  the  perishable  for  the  ever¬ 
lasting,  never  compromised  by  worldly 
suffering,  sharp,  agonizing  a.s  it  was,  for 
that  eternal  bliss  which  “  eye  l.ath  not 
seen  nor  ear  he.ard,  nor  hath  it  entered 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.’ 


Beacttifcl  was  tlio  reply  of  the  venerable  man 
to  the  question  whether  bo  was  still  in  the  land  of  | 
the  living — “  No,  but  I  am  almost  there.” 

Grikfs  are  like  the  beings  that  endure  them;  the 
little  ones  the  most  clamoroiLs  and  noi.sy.  Those  ot 
the  older  growths  and  greater  magnitude  are  gen¬ 
erally  tranquil,  sometimes  silent. 

If  a  rich  old  gentleman  has  a  thought  of  marry¬ 
ing,  let  him  consider  well  beforehand  what  it  is  that 
ho  stands  in  need  of — a  wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse. 


Tiik  truly  independent  man  is  he  who  is  free 
from  obligation.s. 

A  MuDKR.N  tourist  calls  the  Niagara  river  “  the 
pride  of  rivers.”  That  pride  certainly  has  a  tre¬ 
mendous  fall. 

”  How  is  it,”  said  n  gentleman  to  Sheriilun, 
“that  your  name  has  not  O  attached  to  it?  Your 
family  is  Irish,  and  no  doubt  illustrious.”  ”  No 
family  has  n  better  right  to  <)  than  our  family,” 
said  Sheridan,  ”  for  we  owe  every  body.” 
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VONVED  THE  DANE-COUNT  OF  ELSINORE. 


CHAPTER  xiii.  'main-channels.  At  loncfth  the  actiiif; cap¬ 

tain,  Lienten.ant  Loghelle,  veappcarctl, 
THt  TRCE  STORY  OF  LARS  vosvED — (cosTiKCED.)  |  and,  stalkiiig  iiito  the  Riidst  of  the  ofliccrs, 

j  he  shouted,  in  a  voice  that  was  distinctly 
“I  SAID,”  resumed  Captain  Vinterda- j  heard  by  every  seaman  on  deck  :  ‘Here’s 
len,  “  that  the  ship  of  Lars  Vonved  was  grand  news !  That  hoary  villain.  Count 
on  a  cruise  to  Iceland  and  to  (Greenland  Vonved,  has  been  brought  up  with  a 
when  C«>unt  Vonved  was  impristmed  and  round  turn  at  last!  Ay,  jarnbed  hard 
tried.  During  this  cruise  the  captain  of  and  clinched  fast,  and  never  a  knife  at 
the  Ilerkides,  a  brave  and  exceedingly  1  hand  to  cut  the  seizings !  The  old  scouu- 
gentle  and  kind-hearted  old  man,  with  !  drel  is  coudemned  to  die  the  death  of  a 
whom  Lars  Vonved  had  ever  been  a  j  traitor!  They  ought  to  have  brought 
sjK'cial  favorite,  died  at  sea  on  the  home-  ,  him  on  the  scaffold  forty  years  ago  !’  As 
ward  j»ass;ige,  and  the  first  lieutenant,  I  he  spake  these  words,  ainid  the  breathless 
Bjorn  Loghelle  by  name,  and  a  Xord-  silence  of  the  officers  and  crew%  he  stared 
lander  by  birth,  of  course  assumed  the  full  at  young  Lars  Vonved,  whom  he  ha<l 
commatnl.  Lieutenant  Loghelle  was  as  long  hated  —  for  what  rea8«»n  he  himself 
much  hated  and  feari*<l  as  the  deceased  only  knew.  Lars  had  listeneil  with  min- 
captaiu  had  been  beloved.  He  was  natu-  i  gled  horror  and  incredulity;  and  when  he 
rally  a  coarse,  unfeeling,  brutal  tyrant ;  i  could  speak — for  at  first  the  shock  almost 
and  although  a  good  seaman,  he  was  a  1  p.aralyzed  him — he  firmly  «lemanded  what 
profoundly  ignorant  man  in  every  other  was  meant  by  such  a  statement  ?  Lieu- 
respect,  and  was  habitually  gross,  both  in  tenant  Li'ighelle  replie<l  by  relating  in  a 
manners  and  language.  More  than  eight  tone  of  triumphant  malignity  —  referring, 
months  had  elapsed  since  any  news  from  .as  he  s|)oke,  to  the  oflicial  gazette  —  the 
Denmark  had  been  received  on  board  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  Count  of 
Ilerkules,  and  every  one  was  natur.ally  Elsinore ;  and  ho  concluded  by  observing, 
exceedingly  anxious  to  learn  what  had  with  a  diabolical  sneer,  that  he  would 
happened  in  that  long  interval  to  person-  give  young  Lars  leave  of  absiaice  on  the 
ally  interest  him.  The  ship,  on  entering  morrow,  expressly  to  witness  the  public 
the  Sound,  was  hove-to  off  Elsinore,  ex-  breaking  of  his  grandfather’s  shields  in 
pressly  to  obtain  intelligence  of  the  latest  Kongens  Nytory.” 

events  of  that  exciting  iicriod,  when  our  “ The  breaking  of  his  shields?  What 
noble  country  —  for  a  noble  little  country  docs  that  mean  ?” 

Denmark  is ! — was  fighting  lor  her  very  “  I  will  explain.  The  shields  of  the 
existence  as  a  nation  against  a  world  in  Knights  of  the  illustrious  order  of  the 
arms.  lu  compliance  with  tin*  signal  Elephant,  and  also  those  of  tho  Knights 
hoisted,  a  boat  speedily  put  off  from  |  Grand  Cross  of  the  Dannebrog,  are  sits- 
Kronborg.  The  oflicer  in  the  boat  alone  pended  in  the  gallery  of  the  chapel  of  the 
boarded  the  Ilerkules,  bringing  with  him  i  lioyal  Palace  of  Fredcriksborg,  during 
a  bundle  of  newspapers.  Lieutenant  i  their  lifetime,  and  when  they  die,  their 
Loghelle  at  once  led  him  to  the  cabin,  to  shields  are  removed  to  a  crypt,  or  under¬ 
overhaul  the  world’s  news.  For  a  full  ground  hall,  and  arranged  in  order.  The 
hour  they  remained  below,  and  meanwhile  |  shield  of  NajKileon  the  Great  has  recently 
all  the  officers  had  clustered  on  the  qiiar-  j  been  added  to  those  of  the  dece.ased 
ter-deck,  eagerly  exchanging  conjectures  ]  knights.  Count  Vonved  was  a  Knight 
on  the  possibl6  events  which  had  haji-  |  Grand  Cross  of  the  Dannebrog,  and  a 
pened,  whilst  the  crew  held  whispered  |  Knight  of  the  Elephant  —  nobles  only  be- 
converse  wdth  the  men  in  the  boat  .at  the  I  ing  admitted  into  the  latter  order.  Fo 
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nearly  sixty  years  liis  shieMs,  or  cscut-  ] 
choons  of  the  two  orders  liad  occu|)ied  a  ! 
distinguished  ])lace  in  the  gallery,  and  lie  j 
had  for  some  lime  been  the  senior  knight 
of  both  orders.  When  a  knight  i.s  at-  ^ 
t.ainted,  his  shield  is  tom  down  from  its  i 
plaee  of  honor,  and,  with  sound  of  tnim- 1 
j>et  and  proclamation  of  heralds,  is  borne 
to  the  chief  jmblic  square,  and  there  lit¬ 
erally  broken  to  pieces  by  the  headsman 
—  a  degrad.ation  than  which  nothing  can 
surpass.  And  the  shields  of  the  Count 
of  Elsinore  were  to  be  thus  publicly ' 
broketi  in  the  huge  place  of  Kongens  Xy-  j 
tory  on  the  morrow,  and  it  was  to  behohl 
this  frightful  infamy  of  his  grandfather 
that  Lieutenant  Loghelle  proposed  to  ; 
grant  leave  of  absence  to  Lars  Vonved.”  ; 

“Oh!  the  cowardly  wretch!  the  mon¬ 
ster  !  the  demon !”  exclaimed  Madame 
Vinterdalen,  with  heartfelt  abhorrence. 

“  Ay,  he  was  a  viperous  wretch,  and  ' 
his  proposition  was  fiendish.  The  officers 
and  crew  of  the  llerkules  could  not  re-' 
strain  their  indignation,  and  murmurs  and 
muttered  execrations  burst  forth  on  every  ! 
side.” 

“And  Lars  Vonv'ed  himself?  What 
said  he  ?” 

A  ghastly  smile  flickered  over  the  linea¬ 
ments  of  Cajitain  Vinterdalen,  and  ho  an- , 
swered,  in  a  low  terrible  voice : 

“  Lars  V'onved  s|X)ko  not  a  word  ;  but 
he  uplifted  his  right  arm,  and  smote  the  I 
foul-mouthed  tyrant  —  .smote  him  to  the  : 
deck,  bleeding  and  senseless.”  j 

“  Not  dead  !” 

“  Very  nearly  so.  The  blow  had  hor¬ 
ribly  shattered  his  jaw  and  mouth,  and  it 
was  believetl  he  must  die  ;  but  he  eventii 
ally  recovered,  and  yet  lives,  and  yet  suf- , 
tors  a  richly-merited  punishment  —  for  he 
is  miserably  maimed,  and  can  not  articn- 1 
late  distinctly.  Ay,  a  single  blow  from 
the  hand  of  Lars  Vonved  heavily  avenged 
his  grandsire  on  that  vile  wretch.  Lars 
was  only  a  stripling  of  nineteen,  bift  even 
then  his  arm  was  mighty  to  smite.” 

“What  I  have  heard,  then,  is  true  — 
Lars  Vonved  is  notv  a  man  of  enormous 
bodily  strength  ?” 

“  There  are  doubtless  stronger  men  in 
the  world  ;  but  he  has  never  yet  met  with 
one  who  could  return  his  grip,  or  with¬ 
stand  his  blow.  Hut  tell  me,  Amalia,  dost 
thou  pity  L<)ghelle  ?” 

“  No,  I  do  net.  He  deserved  what  be¬ 
fell  him.” 


“  And  dost  thou  condemn  young  Lara 
Vonved  for  smiting  his  captain  ?” 

“  I  blame  him  not.  There  are  some 
provocations  so  indescribably  diabolical, 
that  they  remove  the  perpetrator  beyond 
the  ])ale  even  of  woman's  i>ity  ;  and  had 
L<">ghello  died  on  the  spot  from  the  blow 
of  Lars  Vonved,  all  tny  sympathy  would 
haA'e  been  with  the  noble  youth.  No 
human  being,  posse.ssing  a  spark  of  honor¬ 
able  feeling,  would  condemn  Lars  Vonved 
for  doing  what  he  did.” 

A  gleam  of  intense  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness  uplit  the  features  of  Cajitain  Vinter- 
d.alen  as  he  listened  to  the  sjiirited  words 
of  his  wife. 

“  And  yet,”  continued  he,  “  though  no 
man  worthy  the  name  of  man,  condemned, 
in  his  heart,  Lars  Vonveil,  the  laws — the 
jiitiless  iron  laws  —  awarded  him  the  pen¬ 
alty  of  death.” 

“  Ah  !  me  !” 

“That  was  inevitable.  By  the  naval 
laws  of  all  nations,  to  strike  a  superioi 
officer  is  a  crime  jnmishable  by  death 
I'he  court-martial,  hotvever,  strongly  re 
commended  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  king, 
on  the  ground  that  the  jirovocation  given 
him  by  Lieutenant  L<>ghclle,  as  proved 
by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  officer,s 
,  of  the  llerkules,  was  most  dastardly  and 
infamous.  The  king  did  not  overlook  the 
recommendation.'* 

I  “He  granted  mercy  ?” 

“  Ay,  he  granted  mercy !”  rejoined 
I  Cajitain  Vinterdalen,  and  he  fairly  hissed 
the  words  through  his  teeth,  in  a  manner 
that  c.aused  his  wife  to  start  and  shudder. 
“  What  thinkest  thou  was  this  royal 
mercy  ?” 

“  A  free  jiardon  ?”  murmured  Amalia, 
almost  frightened  by  the  look  and  attitude 
I  of  her  husband. 

“  A  free  pardon  !”  echoed  he,  with  a 
wild  gurgling  laugh.  “No,  but  a  doom 
worse  than  de.ath  itself.  Lars  Vonved’s 
‘  sentence  was  changed  to  slavery  fir  life  : 
the  last  of  the  Vahlemars  was  doomed,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  pa.s3  the  residue  of 
,  his  life  as  a  convict,  a  ‘  sl.ave,’  a  constant 
)  .associate  of  the  vilest  felon.s.  There  w.as 
'  mercy  for  you  !  royal  mercy  !  kingly  mer- 
'  cy !  merev  from  the  fountain  of  earthly 
justice,  fjive  King  Frederick  !” 

I  Cajitain  Vinterdalcn’s  long  -  su.stained 
!  comjiosure  began  to  give  way  as  he  nar- 
i  rated  the  monstrous  legal  cruelty  to  which 
1  Lars  Vonved  had  been  a  victim,  and  so 
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irrepressible  grew  his  emotion,  that  his 
wife  trembled,  and  for  the  first  time  she 
inwardly  regretted  that  she  had  nrged, 
and  in  a  manner  compelled,  him  to  relate 
the  true  story  of  the  life  of  the  Baltic 
Uover. 

“  Ay,”  continued  he,  with  an  increasing 
excitement,  which  he  no  longer  cared  to 
suppress,  “  they  seized  Lars  Vonved,  and 
I'lad  him  in  the  abhorrent  garb  of  felonry 
—  and  felonry  of  the  bhiekest  dye,  for  he 
was  classed  with  the  very  worst  of  crimi¬ 
nals.  The  last  of  the  Valdemars  was 
clothed  in  the  gr.ay  felon  uniform,  with 
black  sleeves  to  his  jacket,  and  an  iron 
clasp  round  his  leg,  u})held  by  a  bar  con¬ 
nected  with  a  ring  above  the  knee.  Tims 
was  he  stmt  forth  to  labor  on  the  roads 
and  public  works,  in  the  <l.ay-time,  and  at 
night  he  wiis  chained  to  a  fellow-slave, 
and  slept  in  a  fetid  dungeon  in  close  con¬ 
tact  with  some  fifty  other  slaves.  He  re¬ 
ceived  only  the  government  allowance  of 
eight  skillings  (two  and  a  quarter  pence) 
a  <lay,  to  purchase  food  at  the  slaves’ 
commissariat,  and  an  eight-pound  loaf  of 
black  rye-bread  was  .also  given  him  every 
four  days.  His  fellow-slave,  or  comrade- 
felon,  to  whom  he  was  closely  chained 
every  night,  was  a  man  who  had  been  a 
thief  from  childhood,  and  who  had  spent 
three  fourths  of  his  life  in  prisrm.s,  until  lie 
was  finally  condemned  to  hoiieless  slavery 
for  the  remainder  of  his  existence.  With 
lliat  loathsome  w retell,  Lars  Vonved  toiled 
— with  him  he  ate — by  his  side  he  slept — 
day  and  night  they  bre.at  lied  the  same  air, 
shared  the  same  lot.  Do  you  hear,  and 
do  you  under.stand,  Amalia?” 

“  Yes,  Vinterd.alen,”  answered  she  in  a 
subdued,  soothing  tone ;  “  I  under.stand, 
alas!  only  too  well !” 

“  Ha  !  you  comprcliend,  now,  the 
‘  mercy  ’  of  the  king.  The  Book  says 
‘  the  mercies  of  the  wicked  arc  cruel’  — 
does  it  not?  See!  that  was  the  mercy 
of  King  Frederick !  He  spared  the  life 
of  the  grandson  of  Knut  V^mved  —  he 
spared  the  life  of  Kars  Vonved,  Count  of 
Elsinore — for  from  the  moment  his  graml- 
sirc  was  .attainted,  Lars  legally  became 
Count  of  Elsinore,  since  the  attainder  was 
specially  restricted  to  the  immediate  of¬ 
fender — he  spared  the  life,  I  say,  of  Lars 
Vonved,  Count  of  Elsinore,  the  last  <le- 
scendant.and  reprc.sentative  of  the  ancient 
Kings  of  Denmark  —  spared  it  only  to 
doom  the  youthful  victim  to  a  fate  a  thou¬ 
sand-fold  worse  than  death !” 


“  Vinterdalen  !”  exclaimed  his  wife, 
now  quite  alarmed  .at  the  terrible  emotion 
her  husband  openly  manifested  ;  “  do  not 
.agitate  yourself  so  —  pray  do  not.  Wil¬ 
helm,  dear  Wilhelm,  you  mu.st - ” 

“  Silence,  wife !”  sternly  and  fiercely 
cried  C'aptain  Vinterdalen.  “  You  insist¬ 
ed  that  I  should  tell  you  the  true  story  of 
Lars  Vonved,  and  you  shall  have  it  now, 
happen  what  may.  The  cup  is  ready 
mixed,  and  you  and  1  will  drain  it  to¬ 
gether  to  the  last  dregs.  It  wa.s  to  be. 
I  have  long  foreseen  this  inevitable  hour, 
and  it  is  now  come.  I  can  not  spare  thee 
if  I  would.  Let  our  destiny  be  fulfilled  !” 

He  spoke  with  a  savage  vehemence, 
ami  as  though  proudly  defiant  of  fate  it¬ 
self  ;  but  his  voice  had  an  undertone  of 
dire  misery,  remorse,  and  despair ;  .and 
his  .agitated  lineaments  and  wildly  gleam¬ 
ing  eyes  betokened  deep  agony  of  soul. 

Madame  Vinterdalen  quailed,  and  gazed 
with  mingled  fear  and  amazement  at  her 
husband.  His  demeanor  and  his  mysteri¬ 
ous  words  were  inexplicable  to  her,  and 
bitterly  did  she  now  repent  h.aving  in¬ 
duced  him  to  commence  a  narrative  of  the 
nature  of  which  she  had  no  conception. 
He  marked  her  rising  perplexity  ami  ter¬ 
ror,  :md  by  an  exercise  of  the  tvonderful 
selfcommand  which  he  j)Os.se.s8ed,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  story  in  a  much  calmer  yet 
still  stern  and  determined  tone. 

“  Lars  Vonved  couhl  have  «lied,  young 
as  he  w.as,  with  unshaken  courage  and 
resignation  ;  for  had  he  been  shot,  as  the 
sentence  of  the  court martial  prescribed, 
such  a  death  for  such  an  oirense  would 
not  have  stained  the  honor  of  his  race  nor 
the  illustrious  title  he  rightfully  bore. 
But  to  exist  a  felon  slave!  a  mun.acled 
felon-slave  for  life !  Such  was  his  doom. 
So  Lars  Vonved  m.ade  a  fearful  compact 
with  his  soul,  atid  ere  his  first  week  of 
slavery  expired,  he  was  free  as  the  wild 
bird  tliat  skims  over  the  blue  surface  of 
the  suntiy  summer  sea.” 

“  1  le  e.scaped  ?” 

“  Ay,  he  availed  himself  of  the  inaliena¬ 
ble  right  and  privilege  of  oppressed  and 
outraged  humanity  ;  he  bethought  him  of 
his  (jod-given  mighty  strength  :  he  arose 
in  the  dead  of  the  mid-winter  night  .and 
wrenched  .asunder  the  chain  which  riveted 
him  to  his  comrade-slave  as  though  it 
were  a  cotton  thread,  and  he  burst  forth 
from  the  felon  hell,  where  horrors  incon¬ 
ceivable  brooded,  where  atrocities  un- 
namable  were  nightly  perpetrated.  He 
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Btnote  with  Imh  riveti  manacles  the  armed 
guards  who  opposed  his  escape,  and  one 
of  them  he  struck  dead.  IJut  he  was 
free !  Free  !  with  life-blood  on  his  hand, 
and  the  gurgHn<»  death-cry  of  a  man 
ringing  through  his  brain.” 

“  oil !  horror !” 

“  Dost  thou  condemn  Lars  Vonved  for 
the  <leed  ?”  hoarsely  demanded  Ca})t.ain 
Vinterdalen. 

“  Ahis !  w'hat  can  I  say  ?  I  will  not 
altogether  condemn  him,  and  I  dare  not 
pronounce  him  guiltless.  ‘Thou  shalt 
not  kill  thy  brother  man,’  is  the  express 
and  eternal  command  of  our  Almighty 
Maker.” 

“  It  is  so :  but  tell  mo,  Amalia,  thou 
who  art  a  good  and  pious  woman,  <lo8t 
thou  not  feel  that  a  man  may  be  so  fright¬ 
fully  circumstanced  that  he  is  justilied  — 
to  human  reasoning  —  in  slaying  his  fel¬ 
low?  llethink  thee  well  of  the  awful, 
and  u?d)earablc,  and  unmerited  doom  of 
r.ars  Vonved,  and  s.ay,  if  thou  eanst,  in 
thy  he.art,  condemn  him  for  resolving  to 
escape  ?” 

“No;  in  my  heart  and  conscience  I 
can  not  condemn  him  for  that!'' 

“Then  why  condemn  him  for  the  re¬ 
sults  of  that  escape?  Self-preserv.ation  is 
the  first  law  of  nature,  as  the  |)roverbial 
wisdom  of  the  world  testifies.  The  guards 
he  smote,  and  the  guard  whom  he  slew, 
would  have  killed  him  on  the  s]M)t  without 
pity  had  he  not  overniastere<l  them  in 
self-defense.  It  was  liberty  or  death  with 
Lars  Vonved  —  either  alternative  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  seething  hell  of  felon 
slavery.  lie  smote  not  to  kill  but  to 
escape.  Ilis  blow  was  unjtremeditatedly, 
unintentionally  fatal,  and  bitterly  did  he 
regret  it  ” 

“  Oh !  I  am  thankful  to  learn  that  he 
felt  remorse !” 

“  Hemorse !  He  felt  grieved  for*  the 
man’s  dc.ath,  but  he  repented  him  not  of 
his  escape,  albeit  purchased  by  the  life  of 
a  flillow-creature.  Again  I  ask,  dost  thou 
condemn  him  ?” 

“  Urge  me  not,  Vinterdalen.  I  am 
only  a  weak,  emotionable  woman,  and 
can  not  .answer  thy  subtle  reasoning.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  estimate  the  blood-guilt 
— the  unitjtentional  blood-guilt,  as  I  hope 
and  believe  —  of  Lars  Vonved.  He  who 
readeth  all  hearts,  and  weigheth  all  mo¬ 
tives  in  an  infallible  balance,  alone  can 
rightly  judge.  For  me,  I  can  only  ])ity 
Vonved — and  I  do  so  from  my  very  soul !” 


“  ’Tis  .all  I  dare  expect  of  thee  !”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Vinterdalen,  sighing  heavily.  “  That 
was  the  first  life-blood  which  stained  the 
hand  of  Lars  Vonved.” 

“  Ah  !  me !  only  the  first  ?” 

“  He  has  taken  life  since,”  gloomily  an¬ 
swered  Captain  Vinterdalen  ;  “but  only 
in  open  b.attle,  and  when  absolutely  com¬ 
pelled  it)  self  defense.  None  blame  him 
who  know  the  circumstances.” 

“  Ah  !  it  m.ay  be  that  in  the  opinion  of 
his  fellow-men  he  w.as  amply  justified  in  so 
doing,  but  how  is  it  in  the  sight  of  Him 
who  judgeth  the  heai't  and  the  reins,  and 
is  of  too  pure  eyes  to  behold  iniquity? 
Should  not  Lars  Vonved  tremble  when 
he  remembers  that  at  the  awful  judgment- 
seat  of  his  C’reator  he  will  be  called  to 
account  for  the  blood  he  has  shed,  the 
lives  he  has  taken,  under  whatever  cir¬ 
cumstances  ?” 

“  Ha  !  and  sh.all  he  alone  be  held  guilty 
.and  .account.able  ?  Will  not  the  (Ireat 
Judge  deem  othei’s  participators,  and 
more  than  participators,  in  his  homicides? 
What  di'ove  Lars  Vonved  to  be  wh.at  he 
h.as  been  and  what  he  is  ?  Thou  didst 
freely  .acquit  him  of  evil-doing  when  he 
smote  his  fiendish  officer,  and  yet  for  that 
he  was  doomed  to  slavery  for  life,  and  all 
that  he  has  since  done  amiss  sp)-ang  fi-om 
that  one  m.anly  blow.  Shall  King  F rede- 
rick  himself  not  be  held  in  some  measure 
.answei'able  for  the  unintention.al  death  of 
his  felon  guard  at  the  hand  of  Lars  Von¬ 
ved  ?  Atid  what,  after  all,  is  the  utmost 
possible  guilt  of  this  Lars  Vonved  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  a  crowned  despot  who 
makes  war  for  lust  of  conquest,  for  sheer 
ainbition,  or  even  to  .avenge  a  supposed 
personal  slight  or  insult,  and  ruthlessly 
causes  the  death  of  tens  and  hundreds  of 
thous.ands  of  men  who  never  injured  him, 
and  never  s.aw  his  fiico  ?  Yet  shall  this 
scepterod  murderer  of  myriads  have  hii*e- 
ling  pi’iests  to  bless  him  and  to  bl.asphem- 
ously  chant  To  Deums  for  his  bloody  vic¬ 
tories,  and  millions  of  subjects  to  abjectly 
hail  him  as  a  gloiious  conqueror,  whilst 
Lars  Vonved,  who  is  not  a  murderer,  and 
only  has  taken  the  breath  of  life  by  .acci¬ 
dent,  or  through  inevitable  necessity,  in 
self-defense,  is  pitilessly  judged  and  pro¬ 
claimed  deserving  of  the  mo.st  frightful 
death  to  which  the  cruelty  of  man  can 
condemn  his  fellow.  Ila !  what  sayest 
thou  to  this?” 

“I  can  not  argue  with  thee,  Vintei- 
dalen,”  meekly  replied  Amalia,  “  .and  it 
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would  ill  become  me  to  do  so,  even  if  I 
could.  Be  it  as  thou  wilt,  my  husband, 
and  even  as  thou  believest  in  thy  soul. 
But  this  only  will  I  s-ay,  that  if  Lars  Von- 
ved  has  not  any  worse  cleed  to  answer  for 
than  his  unintentional  homicide  of  the 
fi‘Ion-<;uard  who  would  have  slain  him 
had  he  not  fought  in  self-defense,  then  he 
is  more  to  be  jiitiod  than  comlemiied  by 
his  erring  fellow-beings.  Tliat  is  my 
true  thought ;  but  God  alone  knoweth 
whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  therein.” 

“May  he  bless  thee,  my  own  noble- 
hearted  wife !”  tremulously  excLaimed 
Captain  Vinterdalen  ;  and  ho  added,  in  a 
softened  tone :  “  Tliou  hast  read  thy  Bible 
to  some  purpose,  and  art  a  Christian  in¬ 
deed.  And  this  will  I  now  tell  thee: 
Lars  Vonved  has  not  done  any  deed 
which  he  laments  more  heartily  th.an  the 
unintentional  honiicide  of  that  felon- 
guard,  for  the  man  was  only  doing  his 
duty,  .and  had  he  killed  Vonved,  still  it 
was  only  his  dutv.  Let  me  s.ay,  more¬ 
over,  that  Lars  Vonved  hath,  at  the  im 
minent  risk  of  his  own  life,  saved  the  the 
lives  of  others — ay,  saved  thrice  .as  m.any 
lives  as  it  hath  been  his  unhappy  lot  to 
take.” 

“.\h !  Vinterdalen,  thou  remindest  me 
that  I  owe  my  life  unto  thee.  Thy  friend, 
Lars  Vonved,  never  saved  life  more  gal-  j 
lantly  than  thou  didst  save  mine  in  the  ! 
rushing  Elbe.  I  w.as  the  only  one  saved 
of  .all  on  board  the  fated  yacht,  and  thou, 
a  stnanger,  didst  rescue  me  at  ihy  own 
deadly  pc*ril.”  ] 

“  I  was  merely  an  instrument  in  God’s  ! 
omnipresent  h.and ;  and  had  I  saved  thee,  j 
Amalia,  a  hundred  times  over,  yet,  I  aver, 
thou  hast  infinitely  rejraid  me  by  becom¬ 
ing  my  wife.”  I 

“  O  Vinterdalen  !  O  my  husband !  T  | 
feel  .at  this  moment  that  Love  is  stronger 
than  Death,  .and  that  h.ad  Lars  Vonved  • 
himself  .saved  me  as  thou  didst  save  me, 

I  verily  think  I  could  .and  would  have 
loved  him,  and  cle.aved  unto  him,  even  .as 
I  have  loved  and  cle.aved,  and  ever  will 
cleave  unto  thee,  whilst  my  heart  beats 
in  my  bosom !” 

What  secret  anguish  is  it  that  shakes 
the  strong  soul  of  Captain  Vinterd.alen  .at 
these  words  of  his  devoted  wife  ?  lie 
utters  a  groan  of  agony,  he  spreads  his 
hands  across  his  face,  and  burning  tears 
trickle  slowly  through  his  clo.sed  fingers. 
His  wife’s  heart  throbs  responsive,  and 
thrice  she  half  arises  as  though  to  fling 


I  herself  in  his  arms,  but  some  inward  im- 
!  pulse — it  may  be  awful  respect  for  her 
!  hu.sb.and’s  unwonted  emotion  —  restrains 
her. 

!  Suddenly  Captain  Vinterdalen  uplift.s 
I  his  head — ^liis  soul-struggles  have  ceased 
— he  is  sternly  composed,  and  evinces 
little  outward  indication  of  the  stormy 
passions  which  lately  agitated  him.  He 
I  resumes  his  n.arrative  in  a  tone  as  firm, 

I  clear,  me.asured,  and  thoughtful  as  that 
in  which  he  spake  until  lie  described 
I  the  a|»palling  crisis  in  the  fate  of  Lars 
j  Vonved. 

“A  heavy  price,”  said  he,  “  was  put  on 
the  head  of  Lars  Vonved  —  henceforth 
Vonved  the  Outl.aw! — but  he  escaped 
j  beyond  the  seas,  and  went  direct  to  the 
■  country  in  which  his  exiled  gr.andsire  had 
*  obtained  a  temporary  refuge.  He  sought 
and  found  that  aged  victim  of  despotism 
;  — found  him  only  to  obtain  one  farewell 
interview.  What  passed  between  them 
Lars  Vonved  luis  never  told  to  living  be¬ 
ing.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  Knut 
Vonveil’s  love  and  pride  of  his  grandson 
was  only  increased  by  wh.at  had  befallen 
the  latter,  and  he  solemnly  blessed  Lars 
ere  they  jiarted  never  to  meet  .again.” 

“Has  Lars  Vonved  never  seen  his 
gr.andsire  since  then  ?” 

“  Xo  ;  both  of  them  felt  that  their  part¬ 
ing  w.as  forever.” 

“  They  may  meet  .again  even  yet  ?” 

“  Xever  more  on  earth.” 

“  -\.nd  wliat  became  of  Lars — so  young, 
and  alre.ady  so  fearfully  tried  ?” 

“  He  immediately  sailed  from  Europe, 
and  during  the  ensuing  ten  years  he  led  a 
roving  life  on  nearly  every  ocean  and  sea 
of  the  globe.” 

“He  continued  to  follow  his  profes¬ 
sion  ?” 

“Ay,  he  fir.st  entered  the  naval  service 
of  one  of  the  republics  of  South-America, 
which  had  shaken  oft'  the  Spanish  yoke, 
but  he  soon  grew  disgusted  with  the  ser¬ 
vice,  although  he  ha<l  attained  a  separate 
command  within  six  months,  for  he  found 
the  n.‘i.sccnt  navy  little,  if  any  thing,  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  buccaneering  squ.adron.  Sub- 
.sequently,  however,  when  the  great  Bri¬ 
tish  c.aptain.  Lord  Cochrane,  accepted,  in 
1818,  the  comumnd-in-chief  of  the  Chilian 
fleet,  he  obtained  command  of  a  corvette 
belonging  to  that  power,  for  he  felt  that 
he  might  serve  with  pride  under  the  most 
brilliant  seaman-warrior  who  had  arisen 
since  the  death  of  Xolson — albeit  Eng- 
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land  had  cruelly  puni.shed  that  noble  suc¬ 
cessor  to  her  race  of  Blakes,  Rodneys, 
Hoods,  St.  Vincents,  Duncans,  and  Xel- 
sons,  .and  had  dej)rived  him  of  his  nobly- 
earned  honors,  and  declared  him  incapa¬ 
ble  of  serving  her  again,  all  because  he 
had  been  an  unconscious  tool  in  the  hands 
of  swindling  specuhators  in  1814.  On  the 
fifth  November,  1820,  Lars  Vonved  had 
the  honor  of  serving  personally  under 
Lord  Cochrane,  when  the  latter  cut  out 
the  forty-gun  Spanish  frigate,  Esmeralda, 
lying  under  protection  of  the  batteries  of 
the  Castle  of  Callao.  Fourteen  boats, 
one  of  which  Lars  Vonved  commanded, 
manned  by  two  hundred  .and  forty  men, 
.all  volunteers  from  the  different  ships  of 
the  Chili.an  squadron,  were  led  to  this 
desperate  enterprise  by  Lord  Cochrane  in 
person,  and  .after  a  terrible  midnight  con¬ 
flict,  in  which  the  Spanish  crew  liad  one 
hundred  and  twenty'  killed  and  wounded, 
and  the  Chilian  Iwarders,  fortv-one,  the 
Ksmerahl.a  was  captured,  and  triumphant¬ 
ly  cut-out  and  carried  off  in  spite  of  the 
heavy  fire  from  the  batteries.  This  e.\- 
ploit  of  Lord  Cochrane  rivals  any  similar 
one  on  record,  and  no  action  in  which 
Lars  Vonved  was  engaged,  either  before 
or  since,  luas  yielded  him  so  much  satis¬ 
faction  in  the  retrospect,  for  he  fought  in 
an  hononable  cause  —  ay,  and  a  sacred 
cause,  as  the  Chilians  were  battling  for 
liberty  against  Sp.anish  tyr.anny',  and  the 
capture  of  the  Ksmer.alda  gave  the  death¬ 
blow  to  the  Spanish  n.aval  supremacy  on 
the  coa-st.  A  few  weeks  subsequently  to 
this  memorable  .affair  Lars  Vonved  volun¬ 
tarily  resigned  his  commission.” 

“  Oh !  why  did  he  not  continue  in  a 
service  which  at  least  was  honorable  ?” 

“  ’Tis  little  thou  knowest  of  the  ('hilian 
service,  or  thou  wouldst  rather  marvel 
that  Lars  Vonved  had  not  quitted  it 
sooner.  The  officers  of  the  Chilian  navy 
were  nearly  all  foreigners,  and  some  of 
them  were  men  whose  antecedents  were 
of  an  e.xceedingly  questionable  nature. 
But  the  Chilian  government  never  re¬ 
quired  certificates  of  character.  So  long 
as  a  man  was  an  able  and  daring  officer, 
he  was  thoroughly  qualified  to  hoist  their 
fliig.  Lars  Vonved  was  an  outlaw  in  his 
own  country,  but  never  had  ho  yet  com¬ 
mitted  a  dishonorable  deed,  and  lie 
blushed  with  shame  and  humiliation  to 
find  himself  occasionally  associated  with 
brother  officers  who  were  unmitigated 
scoundrels,  atrocious  mkereants,  possess¬ 


ing  no  redeeming  fe.atures  but  their  nauti¬ 
cal  skill  and  reckless  valor.  The  wild 
and  desperate  service  of  the  Chilian  navy 
suited  the  temperament  of  Lars  Vonved 
very  w'ell,  but  lie  loathed  to  serve  with 
.and  to  command  men  who  were  devoid 
of  honorable  feelings  and  aspirations,  and 
wore  pirates  at  heart,  .and  little  better 
than  pirates  in  practice  when  opportunity 
served.  Besides  this,  he  considered  him¬ 
self  ill-treated  by  the  Chiruan  authorities, 
who  were  notoriously  ungr.ateful  to  the 
foreign  officers,  without  whose  skillful  aid 
they’  probably  would  never  have  achieved 
the  iiidepeudence  of  their  country.  Some 
of  the  Chilian  officers,  especially  those 
who  were  British  subjects,  nobly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  ch.ar.acter  and  conduct 
of  others ;  and  in  various  grades  of  the 
service,  from  the  commander-in-chief 
down  to  petty  officers,  men  were  to  be 
met  with  who  would  have  reflected  honor 
on  anv  flag  in  the  world.  With  one  offi¬ 
cer  of  this  class,  Lars  Vonved  contracted 
a  brotherly  friendship — a  friendship  which 
death  .alone  will  sever.” 

“  Who  was  he  ?” 

“  An  Englishman  who  served  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Chilian  corvette  Von¬ 
ved  commanded.  Ilis  name  was  Marma- 
diike  Dunraven,  a  scion  of  the  younger 
branch  of  a  very  ancient  and  noble  fami¬ 
ly,  and  he  had  commenced  life  as  a  mid¬ 
shipman  in  the  British  navy.  In  his 
twenty-second  year  he  obtained  a  lieuten¬ 
ant’s  commission,  but  not  many  months 
subsequently,  he  niort.ally  quarreled  with 
his  captain,  on  discovering  that  the  latter 
had  most  infamously  supplanted  him  in 
the  affections  of  a  young  l.ady  whom  poor 
I)uiir.aven  pa.s.Moiiately  loved,  and  whose 
niini.ature  he  yet  wears  on  his  bre.ast,  and 
ever  will  wear,  I  believe,  until  his  heart 
ceases  to  be.at.  He  openly  reproached 
the  captain  with  his  abominable  treach¬ 
ery,  and  challenged  him.  The  result  was 
that  Dunraven  was  tried  by  a  court-mar¬ 
tial  .and  disnii.ssed  the  service.  This 
happened  on  the  Pacific  station,  and 
shortly  afterwards  Lars  Vonved  met 
Dunraven  at  Valparaiso,  and  became 
somewhat  intimate  with  him.  They 
parted,  and  a  year  subsequently  they  met 
again,  respectively  as  commander  and 
first  lieutenant  of  a  Chilian  corvette. 
Thus  thrown  together  in  daily  inter¬ 
course,  the  Dane  and  the  Englishman 
speedily  became  warmly  attached,  for 
tiiey  appreciated  e.ach  other,  and  enter- 
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:  tained  mutual  sympathy  aud  esteem.  ] 

Dunraven  was  a  manly,  noble-minded  fcl- 1 
[  low,  but  he  was  naturally  of  a  saturnine  j 

I  disposition,  and  his  private  wrongs  and  ! 

his  blasted  professional  prospects,  had  j 
I  then  made  him,  what  he  will  probably  ■ 

ever  be,  a  reserved,  stern,  and  melancholy 
man.  Yet  he  opened  his  whole  heart  to  ! 
j  Lars  Vonved,  who  in  return  confided  his  i 

own  sad  history  to  his  English  friend. 
Henceforward  their  careers  became  insep- ! 
arably  linked.  Dunraven  vowed  that  he 
would  ever  faithfully  share  the  fortunes 
of  the  Count  of  Elsinore,  and  well  has  he 
redeemed  his  pledge.  Of  course,  when 
Vonved  threw  up  his  Chilian  commission, 
Dunraven  imitated  him  therein,  and  to- 
j.  gether  they  roved  in  many  a  remote  land 

and  sea,  le.ading  a  life  of  perilous  adven¬ 
ture.  At  length  they  purchased  at  Sierra  j 
Leone,  a  large  condemned  slaver,  refitted  i 
her,  and  sailed  for  Europe.  Lars  Vonved  I 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  his  native  { 
land  once  more,  even  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  Having  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  1 
Sound,  regardless  of  a  cannon-shot  from  j 
the  Castle  of  Kronborg,  as  a  signal  to  i 
heavc-to,  he  roved  the  Baltic  for  some  j 
time,  maturing  his  plans  for  the  future.  [ 
By  degrees  he  gathered  a  crew  of  veteran  | 
seamen  on  whom  he  could  thoroughly  j 
depend  on  any  emergency,  and  besides  ! 
his  larger  vessel,  the  Skildpadde,  he  had 
a  beautiful  small  joegt,  which  he  christened 
the  Little  Amalw.” 

“  Ah !  that  was  in  compliment  to  some 
name.sake  of  mine?”  shrewdly  questioned 
Madame  Vinterdalen. 

“  It  was  so.” 

“  Oh !  tell  me  about  Iker  t" 

“The  Little  Amalia?”  i 

“No,  no !  not  the  joegt,  but  the  lady  ' 
after  w'hom  she  was  named  ?” 

Captain  Vinterdalen  gazed  at  his  wife  , 
witk  an  inscrutable  expression ;  but  in¬ 
stead  of  complying  with  her  request,  he 
continued  his  narrative. 

“Nearly  all  of  Vonved’s  officers  and 
orew  were  men  whom  misfortune,  and  in  i 
•aomc  instances  crime,  had  rendered  out- 1 
laws  like  hwnself,  but  once  under  his  com- ; 
mand,  they  were  trained  to  habits  of  I 
perfect  olaecfience  and  strict  discipline, 
and,  moreover,  he  and  they  were  bound  I 
together  by  an  awful  mutual  compact. 
When  he  found  his  followers  sufficiently 
numerous  and  devoted  to  his  service,  he 
commenced  that  phase  of  his  career  which 


[September, 

has  earned  him  the  appellation  of  the 
Ikaltic  Rover.  I  mentioned  that  Christ¬ 
ian  I.  had  granted  to  the  Counts  of  tllsi- 
nore,  in  perpetuity,  a  certain  share  of  the 
income  derivable  from  the  Sound  Dues, 
and  this  had  been  paid  them  down  to  the 
period  w’hen  the  grandfather  of  Dars  Von¬ 
ved  was  iniquitously  attainted,  and  his 
rights,  privileges,  and  heritages,  conse¬ 
quently  were  forfeited.  Lars  Vonved 
held  council  wdth  his  con.science,  and 
mentally  argued  thus:  ‘My  grandsire 
has  been  unjustly  attainted,  and  I,  his 
heir  and  successor  to  his  title  and  rights, 
am  legally  but  immorally,  deprived  of 
the  inalienable  inheritance  of  my  foro- 
fathera.  I  h.ave  a  clear  moral  right  to 
obtain  restitution  of  my  heritage,  but  I 
never  can  obtain  it  legally.  What  I  can 
not  get  by  legal  right,  I  will  by  physical 
might,  and  in  my  case  might  will  indeed 
be  right.’  He  calculated  the  arrears 
which  he  considered  due  unto  him,  and 
also  the  portion  for  the  current  year,  and 
forthwith  commenced  a  daring  system  of 
reprisal,  capturing  government  property 
wheresoever  he  could,  generally  at  sea, 
in  vessels  of  inferior  force  to  his  own,  and 
incapable  of  successlfuly  resisting  him,  (for 
he  earnestly  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,) 
and  occasionally  at  custom-houses,  an<l 
naval  depots,  adjacent  to  the  shore.  By 
this  means  he  speedily  seized  sufficient  to 
cover  the  arrears  due  to  him,  and  ever 
since  he  has  annually  obtained  what  he 
considers  payment  of  his  heritage,  in  the 
same  manner.  He  has  kept  a  very  accur¬ 
ate  account  (audited  by  his  officers,  and 
verified  by  their  signatures)  of  the  money 
and  the  money’s  worth  he  has  forcibly 
seized,  and  he  has  conscientiously  ab¬ 
stained  from  taking  one  skilling’s  value 
beyond  the  sum  rightly  due  to  him. 
Dost  thou  think  him  justifiable  in  all  this, 
Amalia  ?” 

Amalia  made  a  silent  gesture,  equally 
expressive  of  amazement  and  dis.sent,  and 
she  significantly  asked  whether  Lars 
Vonved’s  own  conscience  did  or  did  not 
rebuke  him  ? 

Her  hu8b.and  replied  with  some  deliber¬ 
ation,  but  he  firmly  denied  that  Vonved 
was  criminally  guilty. 

“  He  only  takes  what  is  his  own,  with¬ 
held  from  him  by  a  cruel  and  unjust  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law,  and  remember,  Amalia, 
that  which  he  forcibly  takes  is  the  pro|H)r- 
ty  of  the  king — national  property.  No 
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private  individual  suffers  loss  thereby. 
Vonved  is  legally  wrong,  but  morally 
right.” 

“//e  m.ay  think  so,  but  I  can  not.  Tell 
me,  Vinterdalen,  does  not  Vonved  cap¬ 
ture  nierchiiiitmen,  and - ” 

“  Capture  merclmntraen  !”  thundered 
C.'iptaiu  Vinterdalen,  his  features  blazing 
with  indignation,  mingled  with  profound 
surprise  at  the  idea.  “  What !  after  all 
that  I  have  told  thee  of  the  lineage  .and 
the  personal  character  of  Lars  Vonved, 
(lost  thou  still  imagine  him  to  be  capable 
of  such  an  atrocity  ?  Piracy  !  rank  piracy ! 
the  Count  of  Elsinore  stoop  to  timtf  No! 
he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  rather 
than  do  such  a  thing.  Lars  Vonved  a 
pirate  !”  repeated  he,  in  a  tone  of  ineffa¬ 
ble  scorn.  “Never  has  Lars  Vonved 
wronged  any  m.an  of  the  value  of  a 
feather.  That  which  he  takes  from  King 
Frederick  is  his  own,  wickedly  denied 
him,  whatever  the  world  may  think  or 
say  to  the  reverse.” 

“  He  not  wroth  w'ith  me,  Vinterdalen,” 
gently  urged  Amali.a,  “  but  thou  thyself 
h.ast  just  told  me  that  most  of  Vonved’s 
crew  are  outlaws — some  through  misfor¬ 
tune,  others  through  crime.  Vonved 
may  scorn  to  commit  an  act  of  piracy,  but 
who  shall  answer  for  his  desperate  crew’  ?” 

“  Vonved  himself,”  proudly  and  sternly 
replied  Vinterdalen.  “  Woe  betide  the 
follow’d’  of  Lars  Vonved  W’ho  dares  to 
commit  a  dishonest  deed  whilst  sailing 
under  his  flag  !  The  laws  and  ordinances 
of  his  service  are  far  more  severe  than 
those  of  King  Frederick’s  ow’n  navy,  and 
the  penalty  for  any  offense  is  unrelent¬ 
ingly  enforced.” 

“  V^onved  is  a  veritable  Sea-King!”  ex- 
cLaimed  Madame  Vinterdalen,  more  and 
more  .astonished  and  perplexed  at  every 
fresh  revelation  she  heard. 

“  Ay,  he  may  not  untruly  be  so  desig¬ 
nated,  albeit  the  world  dubs  him  the 
Haltic  Rover.  lie  accepts  that  title, 
for  a  rover  he  certainly  is,  but  a  pirate — 
never !” 

“  Yet,”  pursued  Amalia,  “  how  does  he 
maintain  his  large  crew.” 

“  Hitherto  he  has  found  his  revenue 
•amply  suflicient  to  liberally  p.ay  them, 
and  they  are  well  content  to  risk  their 
lives  in  his  desperate  service — for  a  des¬ 
perate  service  it  is,  insomuch  as  the  life 
of  any  follow’er  of  his  would  inevitably  be 
forfeited  were  he  to  fall  in  the  clutches  of 
the  Danish  government.” 


“  And  has  that  never  happened  ?” 

“Sevenal  of  Vonved’s  crew’  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  captured,  but  Vonved 
never  failed  to  rescue  them  from  their 
impending  doom,  either  by  ojien  force  or 
secret  maneuver.  On  one  occasion  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Dunraven  was  taken  prisoner 
through  imprudently  going  ashore  at  a 
small  sea-]H>rt  w’here  a  Danish  frigate 
happened  to  be  lying  in  harbor,  and  he 
was  recognized,  seized,  and  conveyed  on 
board  her.  She  was  to  sail  W’ithin  eight- 
and-forty  hours  for  Copenhagen,  an<I  if 
she  once  arrived  there  with  Dunraven, 
his  case  was  indeed  desperate.  Lars 
Vonved  instantly  planned  the  deliverance 
of  his  friend.  The  captcain  of  the  frigate 
invariably  8j»ent  the  day  at  the  tow’n,  and 
came  off  to  his  ship  late  in  the  evening  in 
his  gig.  The  evening  of  the  day  subse¬ 
quent  to  Dunraven’s  capture,  proved 
highly  favorable  for  Vonved’s  design, 
being  dark,  rainy,  and  squally.  Ilis  two 
vessels,  the  Skildp.adde  and  the  Little 
Amalia,  hovered  closely  off  the  harbor 
after  '  nightfall,  and  he  himself  quitted 
them  in  a  boat,  manned  by  a  pow’erful 
armed  crew’.” 

“  Ah !  I  can  guess  his  intention !”  ex¬ 
claimed  Amalia.  “  He  meant  to  seize  the 
captain  of  the  frig.ate  himself  as  a  hostage  j 
for  Dunraven — did  he  not  ?  What  a  des¬ 
perate  design !” 

“  Lars  Vonved  would  have  done  some¬ 
thing  incomparably  more  desperate  to 
save  his  bosom-friend,  had  it  been  neces¬ 
sary — but  it  w’.as  not.  The  frigate’s  gig 
returned  from  the  tow’n  unusually  late 
that  night,  and  when  half-way  from  the 
shore,  Vonved  boarded  and  carried  it  by 
surprise.  There  w’as  a  brief  struggle,  and 
some  little  bloodshed,  but  happily  no  one 
W’as  dangerously  wounded.  Captain  Gaf- 
fel  and  his  gig  s  crew  were  secured,  and 
threatened  with  immediate  death  if  they 
made  any  outcry.  In  another  hour  they 
were  on  board  the  Skildpadde.  ‘  Captain 
Gaffel,’  said  Vonved, ‘I  do  not  wisli  to 
harm  a  hair  of  your  head,  but  it  now’  rests 
entirely  with  yourself  w’hether  you  (juit 
this  vessel  alive  or  not.  You  have  my 
chief  officer  a  prisoner  in  your  frigate, 
.and  I  have  seized  you  .and  your  people  as 
hostages  for  his  safety.’  ‘  What  would 
you  have?  What  can  Ido?’  asked  the 
astounded  captain.  ‘  You  must  instantly 
w’rite  a  peremptory  order  to  your  first 
lieutenant,’  answered  Vonved,  ‘instruct¬ 
ing  him  to  release  Lieutenant  Dunraven, 
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and  to  deliver  him  to  the  bearei*s  of  the 
order.  If  you  do  this,  and  my  officer 
safely  returns  on  board  before  daybreak, 

I  will  immediately  liberate  you  and  your 
gi^’s  crew  :  refuse,  and  your  life  shall  in¬ 
fallibly  answer  for  hia  life  !’  Captain  Gaf- 
fel  was  not  a  very  brilliant  officer,  but  he 
was  an  exceedingly  sensible  man.  He 
knew  enough  of  Lars  Vonved  to  be  aware 
that  the  Rover  would  rigidly  do  what  he 
threatened,  fearless  of  all  consequences, 
and,  in  a  word,  he  complied.  He  wrote 
the  required  order  at  Vonved’s  dictation, 
and  one  of  the  Skildpadde’s  boats  was 
immediately  dispatched  with  it  to  the 
frigate.  On  approaching  the  latter,  the 
cockswain  of  the  boat  answered  the  hail 
of  the  sentinels  by  saying  that  it  was  a 
shore-boat  with  a  letter  from  the  captain 
to  the  first  lieutenant,  requiring  immediate 
delivery.  The  boat  was  then  permitted 
to  come  alongside  the  frigate,  and  the  let¬ 
ter  was  handed  on  board.  The  first  lieu- 
tenent  read  it  with  astonishment,  but  he 
well  knew  that  the  handwriting  was  no 
forgery,  and  as  the  order  it  conveyed  was 
most  precise  and  j>eremptory,  he  dared 
not  hesitate  to  obey.  Very  probably  he 
imagined  that  his  captain  had  discovered 
that  their  prisoner  was  not  the  man  they 
had  believed,  especially  as  Captjun  (iaflfel’s 
note  mentioned  that  he  himself  should 
not  return  on  board  until  Dunraven  had 
re-landed.  Be  this  as  it  muy,  no  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked  of  the  men  iu  the  sup¬ 
posed  shore-boat,  and  Dunraven  was  at 
once  permitted  to  depart  iu  lier.  He 
was  speedily  restored  to  his  rover 
friends,  and  Vonved  forth wdth  set  the  in¬ 
voluntary  hostages  at  liberty ;  and  poor 
Captain  Gaffel  rowed  away  in  his  gig  in  a 
state  of  mind  by  no  means  enviable.” 

“  And  did  he  not  pursue  the  Rover  in 
his  frigate  as  soon  as  he  got  on  board  ?” 

“  Pursue  Vonved’s  ves.sel  in  his  rotten 
old  tub  of  a  jackass  frigate !”  laughed 
Captain.  Vinterdalcn.  “  Why,  he  might 
as  well  have  sailed  in  chase  of  the  clouds 
scudding  in  the  sky  overhead !  Even 
had  it  been  broad  noon-day,  before  his 
frigate  could  have  weighed  anchor  and 
made  sail,  the  Skildp^de  would  have 
been  hull  down  in  the  horizon.  Vonved’s 
vessels  w'erc  the  swiftest  that  ever - ” 

“  Ah !  Vinterdalen,  didst  not  tliou  thy¬ 
self  erewhile  remark  that  the  race  is  not 
always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong  ?  Sooner  or  later  thy  friend  Lars 
Vonved  may  know  this  to  his  fatal  cost.” 


“  He  knows  it  well  enough  already, 
and  he  is  not  a  purblind  boaster.  He  is 
w'ell  aware  that  although  his  keels  are 
the  fleetest  that  ever  parted  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic,  yet  an  luitbreseen  surprise,  or 
an  unavoidable  accident,  may  at  any  time 
place  his  vessels  in  deadly  jeopardy. 
Yet  it  is  the  literal  truth,  that  hitherto  he 
has  successfully  defied  the  eager  efforts  of 
all  the  ships  of  King  Frederick  to  capture 
them,  but  he  himself  has  more  than  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  been  captured  and  dun¬ 
geoned — always  with  the  same  result.” 

“  So  I  have  heard :  but  surely  he  can 
not  hope  that  the  same  marvelous  good 
fortune  will  always  attend  him  ?” 

“  Good  fortune !  He  is  not  a  heathen, 
and  he  neither  believes  in  good  fortune 
nor  in  bad  fortune,  nor  in  his  star,  nor  in 
any  superstitious  fantasy,  nor  does  he  rely 
on  any  thing  but  his  own  resources, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence.  Yet 
he  feels  in  his  inmost  soul  that  his  career 
from  first  to  last  has  been  fore-ordained, 
and  while  acting  as  a  free  agent,  he  never¬ 
theless  bows  to  the  decree  of  Ominpo- 
tence,  and  says  in  his  heart.  Let  my  dcs- 
tiny^  be  fulfilled !” 

“  And  dost  thou  assure  me,  on  thy 
honor,  Vinterdalen,  that  Lars  Vonved  is 
iiot  guilty  of  piracy,  and  the  thousand 
crimes  and  atrocities  which  he  is  popular¬ 
ly  believed  to  have  jHjrpetrated  ?” 

“  Ah !  that  do  I,  without  one  atom  of 
equivocation  or  reservation.  I  have  told 
thee  the  worst  that  can  truly  be  laid  to 
his  charge — thou  now  knowest  the  ‘  very 
head  and  front  of  his  offending.’  See 
what  a  consummate  liar  Rumor  is !  Wilt 
thou  ever  again  believe  the  hundredth 
art  of  the  evil  attributed  to  any  human 
cing  by'  the  inyriad-tongued  voice  of 
that  false  and  foolish  abstraction,  popular 
Rumor  ?” 

“  But  how  is  it  that  although  the  name 
of  the  Baltic  Rover  is  terribly  familiar 
,  throughout  our  country,  people  only 
speak  of  him  as  Lara  Vonved  ?  I  never 
heard  him  alluded  to  as  the  Count  of  El¬ 
sinore.  Do  his  own  followers  know  that 
he  is  the  last  of  the  regal  line  of  Valde- 
mar,  and  that  he  is  legally  entitled  to 
bear  the  illustrious  title  of  Count  of  El¬ 
sinore  ?” 

“  They  all  know  it  well,  and  many  who 
are  not  his  adherents  know  it  also.  But 
Lars  Vonved,  when  he  commenced  his 
reprisals  on  King  Frederick — when  he 
I  first  seized  by'  force  the  heritage  which 
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was  unjustly  confiscated  and  witlilield 
from  him — resolved  that,  being  outlawed, 
he  would  not  bring  a  shadow  even  of  ap¬ 
parent  dishonor  on  the  lofty  title  which  ! 
had  descended  to  him  ere  the  decease  of  j 
its  rightful  possessor,  and  he  therefore 
carefully  abstaitied  from  assuming  it,  or  ' 
permitting  himself  to  be  addressed  as  the  I 
Count  of  Elsinore.  Thus  it  is  that  the  ; 
world  only  knows  him  as  Lars  Vonved,  ! 
and  his  officers  and  crew  address  him  sim-  j 
j)ly  as  Captiiin  Vonved,  by  his  own  earn- 1 
est  wish  and  express  command.”  I 

“  Ah !  I  can  appreciate  t/uit  trait  in  his 
proud  nature.”  | 

And  now,  Amalia,  thou  knowest  the  i 
true  story  of  Lars  Vonved.” 

“  I  know  somewhat — but  I  would  know 
more !”  retorted  Amalia,  with  a  keen  and 
anxious  glance  at  her  husband.  i 

“  More !  what  more  canst  thou  desire 
to  know  ?” 

“  More — much  more  !”  reiterated  she, 
gravely  and  significantly.  “1  wish  to 
know  about  my  names.ako,  the  lady  in 
honor  of  whom  Lars  Vonved  christened 
his  little  jmgt,  ‘  Amalia and,  above  all,  I 
must  know  the  story  of  his  wife.  Amalia 
and  his  wife — are  they  not  one  and  the 
same  ?” 

“  Thou  art  a  true  woman,”  said  Cap¬ 
tain  Vinterdalen,  with  a  Imggard  smile ; 

“  !uid  dost  intuitively  pluck  tlie  heart  of 
the  mystery  !” 

“  Then  I  am  right  ?” 

“  Even  so.” 

“  Well !  and  who  is  this  Amalia  ?” 

“The  wife  of  Lars  Vonved.”  I 

“  Yes,  yes !  but  who  tms  she  ?”  ! 

Instead  of  answering  the  question,  Cap-  i 
tain  Vinterd.alen  gazed  at  his  wife  with  [ 
the  same  inscrutable  expression  which  had 
so  startled  and  |>erplexed  her  before,  and 
he  slowly,  and  as  it  were  abstractedly,  re- 1 
pe.ated — “  who  was  she  ?” 

“Yes,  that  is  wh. at  you  must  tell  me, 
and  how  she  became - ” 

“The  victim  of  Lars  Vonved?” 

“  Victim !  O  Vinterdalen !”  and  Amalia 
blushed  with  the  consciousness  that  her 
husband  read  her  inmost  thoughts  as 
easily  as  the  open  pages  of  a  book,  whilst 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  was  to 
her  unfathomable. 

“  Ay,  victim !  for  didst  thou  not  say 
that  thy  heart  bled  for  the  woman  whose 
miserable  lot  it  is  to  be  the  wife  of  the 
outlaw  Vonved?” 


“  Ah  !  but  that  was  before  I  knew  his 
true  story.” 

“Then  thy  thoughts  of  Lars  Vonved 
are  not  so  hard  as  they  were  ?” 

“  My  opinion  of  him  has  undergone 
some  change.” 

“  Is  that  .all  ?” 

“  I  think,”  added  Madame  Vinterdalen, 
with  a  little  hesitation,  “  that,  as  you  said, 
he  is  possibly  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning.”  < 

Even  this  admission  did  not  seem  to 
satisfy  Captain  Vinterdalen. 

“  As  much  in.ay  be  truly  s.aid  of  thou- 
s.ands  of  outlaws  and  criminal  outcasts !” 
muttered  he. 

“  But  V onved’s  wife !”  again  urged 
Amalia.  “  My  namesake— tell  me  of  7ier. 
How  did  Vonved  win  her  affection?” 

“  Even  .08  I  won  thine — by  saving  her 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.” 

“  O  me !  what  a  coincidence  1” 

“  Ay,  she  resembles  thee  in  more  than 
name.” 

“  But  did  she  know  who  Vonved  really 
w.os  when  she  gave  him  her  heart  ?” 

“  She  knew  he  snatched  her  from  the 
yawning  jaws  of  death.  Was  not  that 
enough  for  her  to  know  ?” 

As  Captain  Vinterdalen  uttered  these 
subtle  words,  he  once  more  darted  a  soul- 
penetrating  glace  at  his  wife,  Avhosc  curi¬ 
osity  was  now  excited  to  a  painful  degree, 
mingled  with  a  vague  yet  palpable  sens.a- 
tion  of  personal  interest  of  an  inexplicable 
yet  drcail  nature. 

“Xo,”  resumed  he,  “she  knew  not 
that  her  preserver  was  the  outlaw,  Lars 
Vonved.  I  Lad  she  known  that,  perhaps 
she - ” 

“  She  must  have  known  it  ere  long !’’ 
eagerly  interrupted  Madame  Vinterdalen. 
“Vonved  could  not  marry  her  without 
revealing  his  identity  with  the  Rover,  and 
moreover,  I  feel  that  he  would  not.” 

“  Would  not !” 

“  No,  the  chivalrio  spirit  of  honor  in¬ 
herent  in  the  blood  of  Valdemar  would 
never  permit  him  to  so  deceive  the  woman 
j  who  loved  him.  Am  I  not  right  ?” 

I  Captain  Vinterdalcn’s  features  sharply 
contracted  as  though  a  dead  man’s  hand 
h.ad  gripped  his  heart,  and  his  clenched 
teeth  emitted  a  smothered  sound  of  an¬ 
guish — half-cry,  half-groan.  The  spasm 
was  brief  as  poignant,  and  when  it  passed 
away  he  was  outwardly  calm  and  un¬ 
moved. 
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“  Suppose,  then,”  said  he,  in  a  subdued,  j 
]>laintive,  and  slightly  tremulous  tone,  ! 
“  that  Lars  Von  red  did  reveal  unto  his 
betrothed  whom  he  wa.s,  and  what  he  w’as  , 
— dost  thou  still  de.sire  to  know  how  thy 
ii.amesake  received  his  confession  ?” 

“  Oh  !  yes,  tell  me  all,  I  beseech  thee  !” 
cried  she,  with  an  eager  gesture.  i 

“  I  know  the  very  words  which  were  ' 
spoken  by  Lars  Vonved  and  Amalia  his  | 
betrothed — wilt  thou  hear  them  ?” 

“  Ah  yes !  repeat  to  me  every  word !”  j 
and  as  she  spake,  Madame  Vinterdalen  | 
leant  forward,  trembling  with  undisguised  i 
anxiety,  her  features  flushed,  her  eyes  lu- ! 
ininous.  | 

“  I  will  do  so,”  said  her  husband,  and  a  ! 
peculiarly  tender  and  touching  expression  ■ 
overspread  his  face ;  “  and  thou  wilt  bear 
in  mind  that  the  words  are  those  of  Lars  ; 
Vonved  and  Amalia,  after  Vonved  had  j 
told  her  the  true  story  of  his  life,  even  as  ' 
I  have  told  it  thee  this  night.”  j 


“Yes,  yes,  I  perfectly  understand.” 

“Well!”  exclmmed  Capt.ain  Vinterda¬ 
len,  drawing  a  long,  quivering  breath,  and 
looking  piercingly  at  his  wife,  “  they 
spake — thus  : 


“  ‘  .4malia,’  said  Vonved,  ‘  I  have  told 
thee  who  I  am,  and  what  I  have  done  : 
iny  wrongs,  my  errors,  my  sorrows,  my 
deeds  of  violence — thou  now'  knowest  all. 
That  I  have  ever  striven  to  live  up  to  an 
almost  chivalric  ideal  of  honor :  that  I  am 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning :  that 
not  my  own  passions  but  a  merciless  Des¬ 
tiny  has  shaped  iny  wild  and  terrible  ca¬ 
reer — all  matters  naught.  The  die  has 
been  ca.st,  and  I  must  abide  it.  Heaven 
is  my  witness  that  w'hen  I  wooed  and 
won  thy  love,  I  believed  I  could  make  thee 
happjr  as  the  wdfe  of  my  bosom,  but  now' 
that  18  impossible.’ 

“  ‘  Impossible  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ay,  I  speak  with  the  calmness  of 
despair ;  I  8.ay  it  is  impossible.  There  is 
guilt  on  my  soul :  there  is  blood  upon  my 
hand — why  dost  thou  press  it  to  thy 
heart  ?’ 

“  ‘  To  wipe  that  blood  away !’ 

“  ‘  And  thou  w'eepest  ?’ 

“  ‘  To  w’ash  out  the  remembrance  of 
thy  guilt !’ 

“  ‘  Amalia,  if  an  angel’s  tears  could  blot 
out  the  record  of  my  sins  in  heaven,  I 
verily  think  thine  would  be  as  efficacious 
upon  earth.  But  it  can  not  bo.  I  have 
sown  the  wind  and  must  reap  the  whirl- 


w’ind.  I  never  loved  but  thee,  and  hence¬ 
forth  the  memory  only  of  that  love  will 
be  all  that  remains  unto  me.’ 

“  ‘  The  memory  only  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  said  it,  Amalia.  The  love  it¬ 
self  will  never  perish ;  but  it  w'ere  guilt 
added  unto  guilt  to  longer  indulge  in  the 
seltish  idea  of  its  realization.’ 

“  ‘O  Vonved !’ 

“  ‘  I  have  w'ronged  thee,  Amalia,  in 
winning  thy  heart,  for  I  could  only  offer 
thee  a  hand  which,  as  thou  knowest, 
is - ’ 

“  ‘  I  understand  thee :  no  more  of 
that.’ 

“  ‘  I  could  have  borne  my  doom  bad  I 
never  seen — never  loved  thee  !’ 

“  ‘  Is  my  love  a  curse  ?’ 

“  ‘  Amalia !  dost  thou  think  that  when 
a  lost  spirit  views  the  gleaming  gates  of 
Paradise  from  afar,  conscious  that  they 
are  closed  forever  unto  him,  he  feels  any 
thing  but  an  unspeakable  augmentation 
of  his  agony  aird  despair  ?  Thou  art  my 
earthly  I’aradise  —  but  it  is  now  forever 
forbidden  me.’ 

“  ‘  It  is  not.’ 

“  ‘  Thy  heart  speaks — not  thy  mind.’ 

“  ‘  My  heart,  my  mind,  my  soul !’ 

“  ‘  No,  Amalia,  the  vail  has  fallen  from 
my  selfish  vision,  and  even  thy  voice  shall 
not  allure  me  deeper  into  error  and  re¬ 
morse.  The  brand  is  on  my  brow,  and  I 
go  forth  a  hopele.ss  outcast.’ 

“  ‘  Alone  thou  wilt  not  go.’ 

“  ‘  Amalia,  for  the  love  of  God  tempt 
me  not!  We  must  part  forever.’ 

“  ‘  Not  till  death  !’ 

“  ‘  Whatever  I  once  W'as,  I  am  an  out¬ 
law — a  price  is  on  my  head — an  ignomi¬ 
nious  doom  overhangs  mo !’ 

“  ‘  Thou  ha.Ht  the  more  need  of  ray 
love !’ 

“  ‘  I  can  not  kneel  with  thee,  Amalia — 
thou  so  pure  and  innocent,  I  so  guilty  and 
lost !’ 

“  ‘  Lars  Vonved  !  heaven  will  listen 
unto  thy  prayers  with  more  joy  than  unto 
mine !  God’s  ears  are  ever  open,  and 
had  every  act  of  thy  life  been  a  mort.al 
sin  there  is  yet  pardon  and  acceptance  for 
thee.  S.ay  no  more :  thy  lot  is  mine — 
mine  is  thine.  Thou  art  not  the  monster 
thou  wouldst  persuade  me ;  and  tor  what 
thon  hast  done  amiss  forgiveness  may  be 
earned,  and  we  shall  be  happy  even  on 
earth,  and  win  heaven  together.  I  will 
cling  to  thee,  and  love  thee,  and  cherish 
thee  more  than  ever  I  should  have  done 
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hadst  thou  not  revealed  thy  secret  his¬ 
tory  !’ 

“  ‘  Amjilia !’ 

“  ‘  Lead  me  this  night  to  the  altar  ;  let 
the  priest  of  God  unite  us,  and  ere  sunrise 
I  will  flee  with  thee  to  the  remote  climes 
thou  hast  oft  described ;  and  a  new  life 
shall  dawn  on  thee,  and  thou  shaft  become 
reconciled  to  thy  fellow-men,  to  tliyself, 
and  to  thy  God  !’ 

“  ‘  Amalia !’ 

‘“Yes,  I  am  Amalia,  thy  betrothed, 
and  I  will  be  Amalia  the  wife  of  thy  bosom, 
and  thy  lot  shall  be  my  lot,  thy  country 
my  country,  thy  (iod  my  God.  Together 
we  will  live,  and  the  same  pang  th.at  rends 
thy  heart  shall  rend  mine.  In  life,  in 
death,  we  will  be  one  !’  ” 

C.aptain  Vinterdalen  ceased  abruptly : 
he  had  said  quite  enough.  His  wife  sat 
motionless  as  one  entranced,  but  her 
hands  trembled,  her  lips  quivered,  and 
her  heart  fluttered  and  throbbed  in  her 
bosom. 

“Thinkest  thou  that  Von ved’s  Amalia 
said  tluat  which  she  ought  to  have  said  ?” 

“  Had  she  spoken  other  words  she  were 
not  worthy  to  become  the  wife  of  Lars 
Vonved!”  vehemently  exclaimed  Madame 
Vinterdalen. 

“  Ha  !  and  thou — wouldst  thou  have 
clung  the  closer  unto  Vonved  had  he 
made  such  a  revelation  unto  thee,  and 
hadst  thou  promised  to  marry  him,  igno¬ 
rant  whom  he  really  was  ?” 

“Would  I  not!  Ye.a,  verily,  I  would 
have  loved  him  a  thousand-fold  more 
than  ever !”  w'iis  the  passionate  respon.se. 
“  Little  dost  thou  know'  the  heart  of  wo¬ 
man,  or  of  what  she  is  capable,  or  thou 
wouldst  not  ask  the  question.” 

“  Wo,  then,  for  Lars  Vonved  !” 

“  What  meanest  thou,  Vinterdalen  ?” 

“Vonved  did  not  tell  Amalia  who  he 
was  before  she  became  his  wife.  The  con¬ 
versation  I  have  just  repeated  is  imagin¬ 
ary.” 

“  Did  it  not  ensue  between  them  ?” 

“  W ould  to  God  it  had  !” 

“  Then  why  didst  thou  repeat  it  to  me 
as  real  ?” 

“  That  I  might  learn  how  thou  wouldst  ' 
have  acted  in  the  place  of  V^on ved’s  be-  , 
trothed.  He  feared  to  tell  her  th.at  he  ‘ 
was  the  outlaw,  Vonved,  lest  she  should 
cease  to  love  him,  and  never  become  his  ' 
wife.”  1 

“  Alas !  why  had  he  not  faith  in  the  holy  ! 


love  of  the  w'oman  w'ho  owed  her  life  unto 
him  ?  She  would  have  responded  to  his 
confcsi^on  even  as  thou  hast  imagined  her 
to  do.” 

“Ay,  he  knows  it  now.  Bitter  has 
been  liis  remorse.  An  evil  spirit  oft  has 
W’hispered  unto  him :  ‘  This  thy  w'ife 
whom  thou  lovest,  and  who  loves  thee 
devotedly ;  she  whose  happiness  is  cen¬ 
tred  in  thee,  who  sleeps  in  thy  bosom, 
and  is  the  mother  of  thy  boy,  tell  her 
whom  thou  re.ally  ait,  and  she  w’ill  curse 
thee  to  thy  face  and  flee  from  thee  as 
from  a  fiend.” 

“  A  fiend  must  have  suggested  such  a 
hideous  mi.sgiving  unto  him.” 

“  Then  thou  believest  that  Vonved’s 
wife  would  forgive  him  even  now,  and 
continue  to  love  him  and  cleave  to  him, 
were  he  to  say  unto  her :  ‘  I  have  deceiv¬ 
ed  thee,  my  w'ife,  these  many  years.  Lo ! 
I  am  not  he  whom  thou  believest.  I  am 
Lars  Vonved,  the  Outlaw  —  Vonved,  the 
Baltic  Rover!’  ” 

“Forgive  him  even  now  !  What !  does 
not  the  wife  of  Vonved  yet  know  whom 
her  husband  really  is  ?” 

“  She  knew  not  yesternight !”  re.sjx)nd- 
ed  Captain  Vinterdalen,  in  a  voice  inde¬ 
scribably  solemn  and  awe-striking. 

For  a  moment  Madame  Vinterdalen 
did  not  fully  comprehend  the  import  of 
these  few  momentous  words,  but  for  the 
first  time  a  suspicion  of  the  fearful  truth 
indicated  by  this  and  the  many  other 
mysterious  expressions  of  her  husband, 
conjoined  with  his  amazing  familiarity 
with  the  secret  history  of  Lars  Vonved, 
and  his  unaccountable  emotion,  and  his 
jealous  defense  of  the  deeds  of  the  Rover, 
flashed  through  her  brain,  and  she  sprang 
to  her  feet  with  a  cry  that  seemed  to 
burst  from  her  very  heart. 

Captain  Vinterdalen  arose  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  husband  .and  wife  gazed  at 
each  other  with  terrible  inten.sity. 

“  Vinterdalen !”  at  length  ejaculated 
his  W'ife,  in  a  tone  that  thrilled  to  his 
heart’s  core,  “  in  the  name  of  God,  w'haf 
meanest  thou  ?” 

He  uttered  not  a  sylLable,  although  his 
lips  moved  involuntarily,  and  a  shar]t 
8p.asm  convulsed  his  lineaments. 

“  Speak,  for  the  love  of  God  !” 

He  did  attempt  to  speak,  but  the  words 
he  would  have  uttered  were  smothered, 
choked  by  the  awful  emotion  that  shook 
his  frame. 

A  third  time  did  the  piteous  ap|)cal  of 
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his  wife  ring  through  his  heart,  brain,  and 
son]. 

“  Speak !”  cried  she  ;  “  tell  me  what 
thou  meanest — tell  me,  or  I  shall  die  !” 

She  smote  her  breast  with  one  hand  as 
she  spoke,  and  the  other  she  clutched 
hard  over  her  heart,  as  though  fain  to 
check  its  dreadful  throbbing. 

“  Who  art  thou  ?  Tell  me,  for  the  love 
of  God  ! — tell  me,  or  I  die !” 

“I  am  thy  husband.” 

“  My  husband  !  and  who  is  he  f  Art 
thou— ^  Ilimlen — art  thou  indeed  none 
other  than - ” 

“I  .am  he  M'hose  true  story  thou  h.ast 
heard.” 

“  Oh !  my  heart ! — my  God,  have  mer¬ 
cy  upon  me ! — who  art  thou  f  Tell  me, 
or  heart  will  burst !” 

“I,  thy  husband,  am  Lai's  Vonvcd, 
Count  of  Elsinore !” 

An  appalling — a  he.art -rending  cry  of 
the  direst  agony  shrilly  echoed  through 
the  room. 

Lars  Vonved — Captain  Viuterdalen  no 
longer — strode  a  step  forward  as  though 
to  support  his  wdfe,  who  stood  rigid  as  a 
statue,  both  her  arms  e.vtended  straight 
before  her,  and  her  fe.atures  frozen,  as  it 
were,  in  the  extremity  of  terror  .and  hor¬ 
ror.  Lars  Vonved  turned  round,  and  lo! 
the  door  was  wide  open,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  an  officer,  drawn  sword 
in  hand,  and  behind  him  the  whole  jiass- 
age  bristled  with  the  bayonets  of  King 
I^ederick’s  soldiers. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

LARS  TONTKD  THE  CAPTITE  —  MADS  KEILSEK  THE 
AVENGER. 

A  FIERCELY  exulting  shout  burst  from 
the  officer  .as  Vonved  stood  for  one  in¬ 
stant  paralvzed. 

“  Seize  Fiim,  men,  alive  or  dead !  ’tis 
be  !  ’tis  Vonved !  Vonved  and  his  leman!” 

As  the  last  brutal  and  false  epithet 
passed  his  lips.  Captain  Ingerg.aard  sprang 
forward,  with  his  sword  uplifted  to  cut 
down  the  unarmed  Rover.  Quicker  than 
the  eye  could  follow  the  movement,  Von¬ 
ved  gripped  the  captain’s  fore-arm,  as  it 
descended  in  the  act  of  striking,  and  by 
the  merest  exertion  of  his  tremendous 
strength,  he  wrenched  the  glittering 
blade  from  the  grasp  of  its  owner,  and 
.  throwing  his  right  arm  around  the  body 


of  the  helpless  officer,  hurled  him  sheer 
into  the  midst  of  his  own  soldiers.  All 
this  was  almost  literally  done  in  an  in¬ 
stant  of  time. 

Captain  Ingergaard  vented  a  piercing 
cry  as  he  crashed  on  the  floor  of  the  pass¬ 
age,  dragging  down  with  him  two  or 
three  of  his  name,  for  he  was  severely 
j  wounded  in  several  places  by  their  bayo¬ 
nets,  on  which  liQ  had  been  bodily  pro¬ 
jected. 

Lars  Vonved  availed  himself  of  the 
temporiiry  confusion  of  his  foes  to  bound 
towards  the  window  at  the  end  of  the 
room.  He  da.shed  up  the  sash,  intending 
}  to  leap  forth,  as  it  was  on  the  ground- 
I  floor,  but  he  was  repelled  by  the  leveled 
I  bayonets  of  soldiers  who  were  there  sta- 
1  tioned  to  oppose  his  exit, 
j  The  men  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
!  Ingerg.aard  by  this  time  rallied  ami  .ad- 
I  v.anced  towards  Vonved,  their  bayonets 
at  the  charge.  Simultaneously  did  their 
coiprades  spring  through  the  open  win¬ 
dow,  and  thus  was  the  Rover  closely  me¬ 
naced  in  front  and  rear.  Yet  such  was 
the  awe  inspired  by  his  terrible  nmown — 
such  the  dread  of  his  personal  prowess,  of 
which  he  had  just  given  a  significant  indi¬ 
cation — th.at  instead  of  closing  with  him 
inst.antly,  and  bayoneting  him  ere  he 
could  a.s8ume  a  defensive  jmsition,  his  as¬ 
sailants  paused  and  hesitated,  so  th.at  he 
had  time  to  spring  with  his  back  to  the 
w.all. 

“  Spare  him !  for  the  love  of  God, 
spare  him !”  shrieked  Amalia,  and  she 
flung  herself  in  front  of  her  husband,  to 
shield  him  with  her  body. 

“  On  men !  down  with  him  !”  faintly 
cried  Captain  Ingerga.ard,  as  he  writhed 
on  the  spot  where  he  had  been  hurled  by 
Vonved,  the  blood  gushing  from  his 
wounds,  and  gurgling  from  his  mouth  .at 
every  word  he  uttered.  “Down  with 
him !  b.ayonet  him.” 

Stimulated  by  the  voice  of  their  disabled 
leader,  the  solt^iers  closed  with  Vonved. 
Wielding  the  sword  he  had  wrenched 
from  their  captain  with  .ani.azing  dexterity, 
the  Rover  kept  them  all  at  bay,  but  his 
devoted  wife,  whilst  attempting  to  shield 
her  husband,  was  struck  with  tne  butt  of 
a  musket,  and  this,  conjoined  with  her 
already  overwrought  sensibilities,  caused 
her  to  fall  in  a  deailly  swoon. 

Fierce  and  yet  brief  was  the  struggle 
that  ensued  betwixt  Vonved  and  his  an¬ 
tagonists.  Their  very  number  prevented 
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them  from  dealing  effective  bayonet 
thrusts,  and  as  they  crowded  upon  him, 
his  sword,  reeking  with  blood,  darted  to 
and  fro  like  a  gleam  of  ruddy  light, 
and  he  parried  their  bayonets  with  mar¬ 
velous  skill.  The  result,  however,  was 
inevitable.  The  sword  wielded  with  such 
consumm.ate  skill  and  courage,  coming  in 
violent  contact  with  the  socket  of  a  bayo¬ 
net,  snapped  close  to  the  hilt,  and  the 
next  moment  Vonved  was  in  the  grasp  of 
as  many  hands  as  could  clutch  him.  Some 
of  the  soldiers  mercilessly  attempted  to 
bayonet  him,  and  even  Avounded  one  or 
two  of  tlieir  own  number  in  the  abortive 
endeavor,  but  this  m.ad  excitement  was 
only  momentary.  Lars  Vonved  was  se¬ 
cured,  and  witlmut  a  minute’s  pause  drag¬ 
ged  away  a  fettered  captive  —  his  last 
agonized  glance  being  at  the  apparently 
inanimate  form  of  his  wife.  The  soldiers, 
triumphant  as  they  w'ere,  had  little  to 
l>o.ast  of,  for  their  captain  was  all  but  mor¬ 
tally,  and  five  of  their  comrades  severely 
wounded  by  the  arm  of  a  single  man,  sur¬ 
prised  by  overwhelming  numbers,  and 
armed  only  with  a  weapon  snatched 'from 
the  hand  upraised  to  slay  him.  Vonved 
himself,  however,  had  received  several 
severe  flc.sh-wounds. 

The  captoi-s  of  this  redoubt.able  outlaw, 
immediately  burned  him  to  the  military 
station  at  Svendborg,  but  .after  a  brief 
consult.ation  with  the  civil  authorities,  the 
eomm.anding  officer  conceived  it  would  be 
more  s.afe,  sis  well  as  agreeable  to  the  gov¬ 
ernment  instructions,  to  lose  no  time  in 
forwarding  so  important  a  jirisoner  to  a 
more  secure  stronghold.  Accordingly, 
within  an  hour  of  his  capture,  he  was 
l)Iaced  in  .an  eil-wagon,  (a  species  of  light, 
open,  four-wheeled  carriage,)  with  a  sol¬ 
dier  on  each  side,  drawn  bayonet  in  h.and, 
and  surrounded  by  a  strong  escort  of  dra¬ 
goons,  and  forthwith  dispatched  for  Xy- 
l>org,  a  small  tOAvn  on  the  same  island  of 
Kiinen,  on  the  shore  of  the  Great  Hclt. 
N'ylK>rg  has  a  considerable  garrison,  ainl 
here  it  was  resolved  to  confine  the  IJover, 
terrible  even  in  captivity,  until  orders 
were  received  from  (’openhagen  .as  to  his 
removal. 

Exactly  at  midnight  the  cor^e^c  trotted 
from  Svendborg,  nearly  .all  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  that  town  being  as.sembled  to  sec 
it  depart,  by  torch-light ;  for  the  news  of 
Vonved’s  capture  had  of  course  spre.ad 
like  wildfire.  Not  a  syllable  had  escaped 
the  prisoner’s  lips  since  he  was  dragged 


I  across  the  threshold  of  King’s  Cairn ; 
and  whatever  feelings  might  agitate  his 
inmo.st  soul,  he  did  not  by  look  or  sign 

f'crmit  the  fiiintest  indication  of  them, 
lis  body-guards  watched  him  with  cease¬ 
less  vigilance,  and  started  at  every  rattle 
of  his  chains  when  the  eil-wagon  jolted 
over  rough  tracts  of  the  road,  but  he  him¬ 
self  Avas  impa-ssible.  Although  he  must 
1  have  suffered  intensely  from  the  Avounds 
he  received  in  the  melee^  and  from  Avhich 
the  blood  still  sloAvly  oozed — for  they  had 
I  not  been  b.and.aged  nor  dres.sed  in  any 
I  w.ay — yet  the  indomitable  man  neither 
I  uttered  sigh  nor  groan,  nor  gave  the 
le.ast  token  of  sensibility  to  the  anguish 
he  doubtless  endured.  A  Mohican  Indi.an 
I  could  not  have  evinced  more  stoical  indif 
j  ference  to,  or  rather  defiance  of,  physical 
i  suffering.  One  Avound  was  on  Ills  left 
shoulder,  where  a  bayonet-point  h. ad  peno- 
I  trated  and  torn  a  long  furroAA',  and  .as  his 
I  Jacket  and  shirt  had  been  rent  off  that 
j  part,  it  Av.as  exposed  to  the  keen  night- 
[  air,  Avhich  at  any  rate  stopped  the  bleed¬ 
ing,  hoAvever  much  it  might  increase  the 
pain.  The  soldier  Avho  sat  on  that  sido 
observed  this,  and  touched  Avith  commise¬ 
ration,  he  look  his  oavu  h.audkerchief  from 
his  breast,  .and  gently  padded  it  over  the 
Avomid,  ami  then  drew  up  the  torn  shirt 
and  jacket  as  Avell  as  he  could.  This  act 
of  kindness  instantly  .aroused  the  better 
feelings  of  the  fettered  outlaw.  lie  turn¬ 
ed  his  head  to  the  humane  soldier,  and  in 
a  low,  deep,  grateful  tone,  said  : 

“T.aks  —  m.ange  t.aks,  rain  Ven  !” 
(thanks,  m.any  thanks,  my  friend.) 

Then  he  relapsed  into  taciturnity,  and 
opened  his  lips  no  more. 

OiiAvard,  all  that  cold  dark  tempestuous 
night,  did  the  cavalcade  proceed  without 
pause,  except  Avhen  necessary  to  change 
horses  for  the  eil-Avagon,  and  at  ten  a.m. 
they  reached  Xyborg,  and  Lars  Vonved 
w.a8  forthAvith  lodged  in  the  fortress.  lie 
Avas  placed  in  a  dungeon  beneath  the 
foundations,  his  hands  being  fettered,  and 
his  body  secured  by  a  heavy  chain  riveted 
to  a  huge  ring  in  theAA\all.  Two  sentinels 
Avere  stationed  at  the  door  of  the  cell,  and 
were  relieved  every  hour.  These  precau¬ 
tions  Avere  the  very  natural  result  of  the 
indefinable  feeling  of  distrust  iu  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  keeping  such  a  man  in  security 
after  the  nmrvelous  escapes  he  was  Avell 
knoAvn  to  h.av’o  previously  effected.  In 
other  respects  he  Avas  treated  humanely. 
A  surgeon  examined  and  dressed  his 
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wounds,  which,  although  severe,  were  not 
dangerous,  and  promised  to  speedily  heal, 
and  he  was  supplied  with  nutritious  food 
and  a  good  bed. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  it  happened 
that  the  commanding  officer  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  of  Nyborg,  was  Baron  Leutenberg, 
who  three  years  before  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  temporary  charge  of  the  great 
castle  of  Kronborg  at  Elsinore,  when  Lars 
Vonved  was  there  in  confinement.  The 
latter  escaped,  and  poor  Baron  Lenten- 
berg  was  soundly  reprimanded  and  dis¬ 
graced  for  his  presumed  negligence.  It 
may  therefore  be  supposed  that  he  now 
derived  grim  satisfaction  from  the  fact 
that  Vonved  was  once  more  in  his  charge, 
and  he  resolved  that  this  time  escape 
should  be  literally  impossible.  He  lost  no 
time  in  dispatching  a  special  courier  to 
Copenhagen,  announcing  the  seizure  of 
Vonved,  and  requesting  instructions  for 
his  dispos<al. 

Meanwhile  what  wJis  happening  at 
Svendborg  ? 

When  the  eil-wagon  was  in  the  act 
of  leaving  the  town,  numbers  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  pressed  as  closely  around  it  as  the 
escort  permitted,  eager  to  obtain  a 
glimpse  of  the  renowned  Rover  who  had 
so  long  had  his  unsuspected  “  home”  in 
their  neighborhood,  as  “  Captain  Vinter- 
dalen.”  J'oremost  in  the  ci’owd  was  a 
fisherman,  whose  emotion  was  so  great 
that  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot,  and 
pressed  his  huge  horny  hand  with  all  his 
might  over  his  heart,  to  subdue,  were  it 
possible,  its  violent  beating.  That  fisher¬ 
man  was  Mads  Neilsen.  lie  had  loitered 
late  at  Svendborg,  and  was  just  seUing 
forth  to  walk  down  to  the  beach  where 
his  skiff  was  moored  in  order  to  return  to 
his  solitary  dwelling  on  the  Island  of 
Thoro,  when  the  astounding  intelligence 
of  Vonved’s  capture  was  disseminated. 

At  the  moment  when  the  eil-wagon  and 
its  escort  of  dragoons  got  into  motion  to 
depart,  Lars  Vonved  gazed  quickly  and 
searchingly  at  the  crowd.  His  eye  caught 
that  of  his  devoted  adherent,  and  the 
vivid  glance  they  interchanged,  unobserv¬ 
ed,  or  at  least  not  understood  by  any 
spectator,  revealed  as  much  to  each  other 
as  though  they  had  spoken  aloud.  Von¬ 
ved,  too,  fettered  and  guarded  as  he  was, 
contrived  to  make  an  impressive  sign  to 
which  Mads  instantly  responded.  One 
more  eloquent  glance,  and  one  more  se¬ 
cret  sign  was  exchanged  as  the  eil-wagon, 


with  a  harsh  creak,  and  a  jolt,  and  a  jar, 
commenced  its  long  midnight  journey. 
The  excited  mob  ran  some  distance  along 
with  it  and  its  escort,  and  Mads  Neilsen 
was  suddenly  loft  alone.  He  stood  awhile, 
rooted  to  the  spot,  and  then  with  a  hoarse 
cry  of  grief  and  rage,  he  rushed  towards 
the  beach  at  his  utmost  speed,  cast  off 
the  chain  which  secured  his  pram  to  a 
little  jetty,  and  rowed  towards  his  island- 
home  with  the  abnormal  strength  of  a 
madman. 

Landing  at  the  cove  opposite  his  solita¬ 
ry  dwelling,  he  bounded  to  the  latter — 
burst  open  its  door  with  a  simultaneous 
blow  of  his  fist  and  kick  of  his  foot — and 
disappeared  for  a  few  minutes.  On  com¬ 
ing  forth,  he  set  up  a  light  framework  in 
the  open  air,  and  applied  a  torch  to  the 
fuse  of  a  rocket.  Upward,  with  a  hissing 
roar,  sprang  the  fiery  signal  —  upwar(l, 
higher  and  higher,  not  vertically,  but 
bowed  seaward  by  the  force  of  the  howl¬ 
ing  blast,  until  its  projectile  power  was 
expended,  its  extreme  altitude  attained, 
and  then  it  burst  and  scattered  small  blue 
balls. and  crimson  stars  in  the  heart  of  the 
murky  storm-clouds.  A  second  and  a 
third  rocket  followed.  Then  Mads  Neil¬ 
sen  paused,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground, 
gazed  seaward  with  absorbing  expecta¬ 
tion.  Several  minutes  elapsed,  when  lo! 
miles  out  on  the  Baltic,  three  brilliant 
rockets  shot  up  in  answer  to  his  warning 
signal,  and  .after  a  little  pause  tw'o  blue 
lights  were  displayed  at  the  distance  of 
probably  a  mile  from  each  other.  Mads 
immediately  responded  by  burning  a  blue 
light  in  turn,  and  his  business  and  duty 
here  was  now  done. 

It  was  the  Skildpaddo  which  had  fired 
the  three  answering  rockets,  and  she  and 
her  satellite,  the  Little  Amalia,  had  each 
exhibited  a  blue  light.  Well  —  only  too 
well  did  they  comprehend  the  meaning 
of  Mads’  signals. 

Mads  Neilsen’s  half-decked  fi.shing  lug¬ 
ger  was  snugly  anchored  in  a  little  creek 
near  to  his  dwelling,  and  ready  for  im¬ 
mediate  service.  Boarding  her  from  his 
pram,  wdiich  he  then  permitted  to  drift 
away,  he  hoisted  and  sheeted  the  fore 
lug-sail,  and  this  done,  he  severed  with 
one  stroke  of  a  hatchet  the  hempen  cablt‘, 
and  running  to  the  tiller,  put  the  lugger 
before  the  wind.  She  scudded  seawartl 
I  until  a  sufficient  offing  was  g;unod,  and 
then  Mads  bore  up  and  skillfully  beat  back 
to  Svendborg.  Hastily  securing  his  ves- 
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sel  to  the  jetty,  he  sprang  ashore,  not 
more  than  one  hour  having  elapsed  since 
his  departure  in  the  pram.  He  imme¬ 
diately  entered  the  town. 

Mads  was,  on  ordinary  occasion.s,  slow 
and  ponderous  in  his  movements,  yet  he 
invariably  approved  himself,  on  an  emer¬ 
gency,  a  man  of  prompt  action,  alert, 
energetic,  decided,  quick  to  plan,  resolute 
to  execute,  and  fearless  and  determined 
to  the  verge  of  desperation.  Tliat  he  had 
thus  breathlessly  hastened  back  to  Svend- 
borg  for  some  definite  purpose,  and  to 
j)erformsome  daringand  momcBtous  deed, 
was  apparent. 

In  the  interval  between  the  seizure  of 
Lars  Vonved  and  his  departure  under  es¬ 
cort  to  Nyborg,  the  manner  in  which  his 
capture  had  been  effected  became  publicly 
known,  and  Mads  of  course  heard  it,  like 
every  body  else.  It  appeared  that  a  man 
named  Knap  Nealen,  who  had  formerly 
been  a  subordinate  officer  in  the  revenue 
service,  whence  ho  was  dismissed  for  va¬ 
rious  irregularities,  and  who  had  subse¬ 
quently  led  a  dissipated  and  dishonorable 
if  not  dishonest  life,  had  seen  one  of  the 
lithograph  portraits  of  Lars  Vonved  which 
the  Danish  authorities  sent  to  all  the  sea¬ 
ports  and  chief  towns  of  the  country. 
Xe.alen,  like  many  of  the  inh.abitants  of 
Svendborg,  had  occasionally  marveled  at 
the  seclusion  of  the  family  at  King’s  Cairn, 
and  especially  at  the  singular  personal 
isolation  of  Captain  Vinterdalen  himself, 
when  the  latter  from  time  to  time  came 
home.  He  happened  to  have  once  or 
twice  seen  Captain  Vinterdalen,  and 
knew  that  he  M'as  at  present  sojourning 
at  the  Cairn.  When,  thertjfore,  he  saw 
the  portrait,  he  instantly  was  struck  with 
its  resemblance  to  Vinterdalen,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  he  called  .at  the 
Cairn  on  some  pretense,  and  managed  to 
see  Vinterdalen,  w.alking  in  the  garden. 
He  now  w.as  quite  certain  that  his  suspi¬ 
cion  was  well  founded,  and  he  went  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  commanding  military  officer 
of  the  district,  and  denounced  the  hitherto 
unsuspected  stranger  as  being  the  verit.a- 
ble  Baltic  Rover.  At  first  the  officer  wa.s 
incredulous,  but  becoming  convinced,  he 
prepared  his  measures  witli  great  prudence 
and  secresy.  Immediately  the  long  twi¬ 
light  had  entirely  faded  away,  he  swiftly 
marched  an  entire  company  of  troops 
down  to  King’s  Cairn,  and  stationed  nu¬ 
merous  sentinels  round  the  base  of  the 
Cairn  so  as  to  effectually  cut  off  all  possi¬ 


ble  escape  from  the  dwelling,  and  also  to 
prevent  any  alarm  being  communicated  to 
the  beleaguered  outlaw.  The  rest  of  the 
soldiers,  under  command  of  Captain  In- 
gerg.aard,  then  cautiously  and  noiselessly 
ascended  to  the  crown  of  the  Cairn,  and 
some  being  stationed  at  every  lower  Avin- 
dow  and  outlet,  the  others,  headed  by  In- 
gergaard,  obtained  admittance  at  the 
main-door,  seized  and  gagged  the  terrified 
and  astounded  servants,  and  forced  their 
way  to  the  parlor,  where  they  surprised 
Vonved  and  his  wife.  The  result  h.as 
been  described. 

When  Mads  Neilsen  reentered  Svend- 
borg,  he  found  small  groups  of  people  yet 
standing  at  the  corners  of  the  streets, 
eagerly  discussing  the  exciting  event 
which  had  so  recently  happened,  and  he 
either  openly  joined  or  loitered  near  each 
group  Just  long  enough  to  enable  him  to 
recognize  the  persons  com[x>sing  it,  and 
then  he  pii.'ised  rapidly  on,  not  omitting 
to  scrutinize  every  individual  he  met  on 
his  way.  At  length  he  beheld  the  very 
man  whom  he  sought  —  none  other  than 
Kn.ap  Nealen,  the  informer.  lie  and 
Nealen  knew  each  other  very  well,  by 
sight,  and  had  often  met  at  the  same  .ale¬ 
house  which  Nealen  had  only  just  quit¬ 
ted  ;  for  the  officer  commanding  the 
troops  had  given  him  a  few  d.alcrs  as 
earnest  of  the  large  reward  offered  by 
government  to  Avhomsoever  would  give  in- 
form.ation  which  might  lead  to  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Vonved,  and  Nealen  b.ad  been 
spending  the  money  with  a  number  of 
boon  companions,  and  relating  over  and 
over  again  every  particular  of  Vonved’s 
seizure,  and  boasting  Ills  own  i)enetr.ation, 
and  his  skill  in  turning  his  discovery  so 
promptly  and  succes-sfully  to  account. 

“  Ilola !  Mads  Neilsen,  is’t  thou?” 
bawled  Nealen,  who  was  perhaps  equally 
excited  by  the  spirits  he  had  drunk  and 
the  reward  he  had  earned  for  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  but  was  by  no  rae<ans  intoxicated, 
and  perfectly  knew  what  he  w.as  about. 
“  I’ve  hammered  the  nail  on  the  head  this 
time,  eh,  MjkIs?” 

“That  you  have,  Herr  Ne.alen :  you’ll 
never  look  back  again  after  this  grand 
night’s  work !’’ 

“  Well  said,  my  old  man  o’  the  sea ! 
You  now  perceive  what  it  is  to  have 
brains  and  judgment.  Why,  there’s  ^'our. 
self.  Mads,  you’ve  known  these  Vmter. 
dalens  ever  since  they  c.ame  to  Svendborg^ 
and  must  have  often  seen  the  Captain^ 
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ani\  yet  I’ll  warrant  yon  never  dreamt 
that  he  wa.'<  Vonved  the  Rover?” 

“  How  was  it  likely  that  a  poor  fellow 
like  me  could  possibly  think  of  such  a 
thinj;?  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  such 
a  head  as  yours,  Herr  Xealen.  No  man 
in  Svendborj;  but  yourself  would  ever 
have  made  such  a  discovery.” 

Mads  spake  deliberately  and  gravely, 
an«l  with  a  sententious  air  of  profound 
conviction,  and  he  adroitly  managed  to 
imply,  both  by  his  tones  and  gestures, 
how  he  respected  and  admired  the  skill 
and  sagacity  of  Herr  Nealen, 

“  And  yet  you.  Mads,  pass  for  a  long¬ 
headed  fellow,”  complacently  remarked 
Nealen. 

“Ouf!  I’m  a  child  compared  to  you, 
Herr  Nealen  —  a  baby!  I  think  I  grow 
stupider  every  day.  How  much  is  your 
reward  to  be  ?  I  heard  five  hundred 
dalers  :  is  it  really  so  much  as  that  ?” 

“  Five  hundred  !”  cotitemptuously  ex¬ 
claimed  Knap  Nealen.  “Only  five  hun¬ 
dred  for  performing  such  a  service  to  my 
king  and  country  ?  Add  two  thous.and 
to  your  five  hundred !” 

“  What !  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dalers  ?” 

“  Not  a  skilling  less  !” 

“  Rix  ?”  interrog.ated  Mads. 

“Rix!  How  !  do  you  think  our  great 
and  glorious  sovereign  would  reward  his 
faithful  subject  with  beggarly  rixes  ?  No, 
species,  every  one  of  ’em.  Two  thou-  j 
sand  five  hundred  specie-dalers,  my  fishy  i 
friend !”  ‘ 

“  The  soldiers  go  shares  with  yon  ?” 

“Not  a  daler,  not  a  m.arc,  not  a  skill¬ 
ing  !  No,  no,  ’tis  all  mine.” 

“  And  will  they  really  pay  you  that  im¬ 
mense  reward  ?” 

“Will  the  sun  shine  to-morrow' ?  Re¬ 
ally  pay  me!  Why,  yon  old  grampus, 
d’ye  think  there  are  not  dalers  enough  in 
King  Frederick’s  treasury  ?  I’m  now  a 
creditor  of  His  Majesty:  ha!  ha!  isn’t  it 
droll  and  pleasant?  I,  Knap  Nealen,  a 
creditor  of  King  Frederick  !  His  glori¬ 
ous  Majesty  ow'es  me  two  thous.and  four 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  specie-dalers  — 
for  Colonel  Bilved  gave  me  three  on  ac¬ 
count  to-night.” 

“  Oh !  two  thousand  four  hundred  .and 
ninety-seven  specie  —  you  said  specie  ?  — 
dalers !  O — oh  !”  ejaculated  Mads,  in  a 
tone  expressive  of  intense  admiration,  not 
unmingled  with  envy.  “And  to  think 
that  I — even  I — might  have  earned  that 


I  enormous  sum  had  I  jmssessed  a  quarter 
I  as  much  sagacity  as  you !  I’ve  been  a 
,  dunder-headed  dolt  .and  a  fool !  Ay,  by 
;  Balder’s  keel !  I’ve  been  as  stupid  as  a 
!  torsk  ?”* 

“  Never  mind,  old  BloAvhard !  you  can’t 
help  it,  you  know.  ’Tis  true  enough  you 
are  stupid  as  a  torsk,  and  very  thankful 
you  ought  to  be  that  torsk  are  stupid,  or 
else  they  never  would  let  you  catch  ’em  !” 
exclaimed  Nealen,  halfinsolently,  h.alf- 
good-n.atnredly.  “  But  so  long  .as  there 
are  plenty  of  torsk-fish  in  the  sea,  you’ll 
not  starve,  my  scaly  comrade  !” 

“  Well,  I  hope  not,”  humbly  murmured 
Mads.  “  Ah  !”  sighed  he,  “  what  a  great 
man  you  will  become,  Herr  Nealen! 
Your  two  thousand  five  hundred  species 
will  not  be  all  your  reward,  I’ll  w’.arrant. 
Ilis  blessed  Majesty,  our  mighty  sove¬ 
reign,  King  Frederick  —  may  he  live  till 
he  grows  old ! — will  give  you  some  grand 
1  office  as  an  additional  reward.  Yes,  yes, 
i  ’twould  be  high  trea.son  to  doubt  that  ! 

!  .la !  you  will  become  a  very  great  man  — 
i  a  king’s  councilor,  maybe,  who  knows  ?’’ 
j  “  Well,  Mads,  I  begin  to  fancy  you’re 
'  not  quite  so  8tTii»id  .as  a  torsk,  after  all. 
i  Yes;  I  dare  say  my  king  and  my  country 
j  will  ap]>reciate  my  services,  and  prove 
grateful.” 

At  this  moment  hawk-eyed  Mads  per¬ 
ceived  several  stragglers  appro.aching,  and 
he  instantly  cried  in  an  earnest  whisper : 

“Herr  Nealen,  I’ve  something  to  say 
to  you — something  very  important.  Will 
you  plea.se  to  come  this  way  ?” 

Ne.alen  carelessly  assented,  and  wily 
Mads  led  him  towards  the  jetty. 

“  Herr  Nealen,”  said  he,  as  soon  as  he 
w.as  certain  they  were  alone,  and  unob¬ 
served  ;  “  can  you  tell  me  whether  his 
[  Majesty  would  reward  any  faithful  snl)- 
;  ject  who  could  deliver  up  one  of  Vonved’s 
;  followers  ?” 

“  Eh,  what  d’ye  mean.  Mads  ?”  cried 
i  Nealen,  perfectly  sobered  at  the  mere 
;  hint. 

I  “  I  mean  what  I  say.” 

I  “  Certainly,  there  would  be  a  reward.” 
j  “  How  much  ?” 

1  “  I  can  not  tell,  but  it  would  doubtless 

I  be  in  proportion  to  the  reward  I  sb.all  get 
:  for  the  capture  of  Vonved  himself.” 

I  “  Good.  I  m.ay,  and  I  must  confide  in 


•A  “torsk”  is  a  stO(;k-fi.sh,  and  Mads’ fatniliar 
Scandinavian  exclamation  is  equivalent  to  the  com¬ 
mon  English  phrase  of  “  os  silly  as  a  goose  I” 
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you,  Herr  Nealcii.  I  know  where  one  of! 
Vonved’s  men  is  at  this  very  moment.” 

“  Spliokerwicklen  !  and  who  is  he  ? 
An  officer  or  a  seaman  in  the  Hover’s 
service  ?” 

“That  is  my  secret,  Ilerr  Nealon!”i 
responded  Mads,  with  a  mysterious  air.  I 

“  And  where  is  he  ?” 

“  He  is  where  I  can  find  him  at  any 
nioincnt.  Now  see!  I  am  only  a  i)oor 
fisherman — and  stupid  as  a  torsk,  as  you 
lave  just  truly  remarked,  but  my  dull ' 
faculties  are  8harj)ened  by  this  night’s  I 
work.  I  ^>erha|)8  could  capture  this  fol-  j 
lower  of  \  onved  myself  —  and  jKjrhaps  1 1 
could  not ;  but  even  if  I  did  seize  him,  I 
I’m  not  safe  to  receive  the  reward  due.  ■ 
I’m  only  an  ignorant  .and  simple  fisherm.an, 
and  jK-rhaps  they  would  cheat  me,  after 
.all,  but  they  couldn’t  cheat  a  man  like 
you,  Herr  Nealen.  See!  this  is  what  I 
propose.  If  you  and  I  capture  the  man, 
will  you  give  me  one  half  the  reward  ?” 

“  Tordner !  .ay,  will  I !”  eagerly  cried 
Nealen,  whose  great  success  that  night 
had  whetted  his  aptitude  and  appetite 
fur  similar  exploits,  albeit  on  a  smaller 
scale. 

“  You  won’t  take  advantage  of  a  poor 
simple  fisherman  ?”  hesitatingly  remarked 
Mads.  “  You  will  give  me  my  fair  share 
of  the  reward  ?” 

“Yes,  you  suspicious  old  —  old  torsk! 

I  swear  I  will,  by  Odin’s  sword !” 

“  Your  word  is  sufficient,  Herr  Ne.alen,” 
humbly  cried  Mads.  '‘'•lie  is  yonder.” 

“  Where  ?” 

“Thorii!”  impressively  whispered  Mads. 

“  Thoro  !  w'hy  I  thought  you  were  the 
only  dweller  on  Thorii  ?” 

“  Ay,  Herr  Nealen,  but  he  is  there  this 
night,  and  if  you  will  go  with  me  —  my 
boat  is  at  the  jetty  here — in  less  than  one 
half-hour,  with  this  wind,  I  can  bring  yoii 
face  to  face  to  him.” 

“Huh  —  ruh  !”  chuckled  Nealen,  “it 
never  rains  but  it  pours.  I  agree,  old 
scaly  torsk!  Ay,  I’m  with  you,  d’ye 
hear,  old  porpoise  ?  I'll  go  share-and- 
share  with  you.” 

“  I  trust  to  your  honorable  word,  Herr 
Nealen,  as - ” 

“  As  safely  as  I  trust  to  King  F rede- 
rick’s.  Hold,  though !  will  he  show  fight, 
think  you  ?”  rather  anxiou.sly  questioned 
Nealen,  who  suddenly  recollected  how 
desperately  Vonved  resisted  a  whole 
roomful  01  soldiers,  and  that  it  was  possi¬ 


ble  his  follower  might  show'  .at  least  pro¬ 
portionate  desperation  and  valor. 

“  We  are  tw’o  to  one  :  besides,  we  shall 
manage  to  surprise  and  secure  liim  una¬ 
wares,”  confidently  replied  M.ads. 

“  Is  he  armed  ?” 

“  Only  with  a  dagger-knife.” 

“  ILave  we  arms?” 

“  Enough  to  slay  a  regiment !  Oh !  tnist 
to  me,  Herr  Nealen.  I’m  very  slow,  but 
I’m  very  sure.  I’ve  arranged  all  in  my 
mind,  and  will  tell  you  every  thing  when 
the  time  for  action  arrives.  Come  along 
now  —  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Wo 
must  do  the  busine-ss  before  day  dawn.” 

“  Have  w’ith  you,  old  Viking !”  em¬ 
phatically  res])onded  Nealen,  giving  Mads 
a  hearty  slap  on  the  shoulder.  “  You  are 
not  a  torsk,  after  all,  I  begin  to  fancy,  but 
a  slv  old  dog-fish.  Yes,  yes,  you  only 
drink  water  when  you  can’t  get  breendj- 
viin ;  and  you  only  eat  herrings  when  you 
can’t  get  beef.” 

Had  not  the  darknass  impenetrably 
vailed  the  expression  Mads  Neilsen’s  face 
wore  at  that  moment.  Knap  Ne.alen  would 
probably  have  derived  for  the  first  time  a 
very  startling  insight  into  the  true  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  fisherman. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  jetty,  and 
Mads  silently  motioned  his  companion  to 
step  on  board  his  fishing -boat,  Ne.alen 
hesit.ated,  and  looked  upward  to  the  mur¬ 
ky  tempestuous  sky,  and  seaward  to  the 
wind-hashed  w.aters  of  the  bay,  and  land¬ 
ward  to  the  dimly  discernible  low'n  of 
Svendborg. 

“  ’TLs  a  wild  blasty  night,”  muttered 
he. 

“  All  the  better  for  our  enterprise.” 

“  It  blows  fe.arfully  hard  !” 

“  But  fairly  for  us,  Herr  Nealen.” 

“  ’Twill  be  infernally  rough  out  yonder  : 
we  shall  be  tossed  like  a  cork  on  the  yeasty 
waves.” 

“  Ay,  and  buoyant  as  a  cork,  Herr 
Ne.alen.  Flaskoel  a  better  se.a-boat  than 
this  never  parted  the  waters  of  the  Ost- 
see  ;*  .and  though  it  doesn’t  become  me  to 
blow  my  own  trumpet,  yet  I  c.an  honestly 
say  that  no  man  knows  how  to  handle  her 
better  than  myself.  She  won’t  ship  a 
drop  of  spray  abaft  her  after-mast  —  and 
even  if  she  does,  wh.at  harm  ?  I’m  sure 
xjou  are  not  afraid  of  a  wet  j.acket,  Herr 

*  .Scandinarisns  call  the  Baltic  the  Ostsec,  that 
U,  East  Sea. 
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Nealen.  Flaskoe!  we  should  not  waste  i 
a  minute,  and  time  is  po-ssing:  step  on  j 
board,  Herr  Nealen,  if  it  please  you.  We 
shall  ily  over  the  bay  swift  as  a  swallow. 
On  board,  Herr  Nealen  !  on  board,  your 
Excellency  I  Flaskoe!” 

Nealen  even  yet  hesitated.  An  unac¬ 
countable  feeling  oppres.sed  him.  Five 
minutes  ago  he  was  aflush  with  triumph, 
.and  his  hot  blood  leapt  cheerily  through 
his  full  veins.  Now  his  pulse  was  languid, 
and  his  blood  receded  to  its  citadel. 


his  heart,  and  a  dull,  oppressive,  leaden 
weight  was  on  his  brain.  A  foreboding, 
a  misgiving,  an  awd’ul  yet  inexplicable  im¬ 
pression  thrilled  him,  and  yet  he  felt  inert 
and  incapable  of  battling  with  his  subtle 
presentiment.  But  there  was  something 
in  the  tone  of  the  fisherman’s  voice  — 
something  scornful  and  fiercely  ironical — 
which  stung  him  to  the  quick,  and  with  a 
half-incoherent  cxclam.ation,  he  gave  one 
last  glance  landward,  and  leapt  on  board. 


From  the  Eeleetie  RctIcw. 

ERRORS  IN  FEM.\LE  TRAINING. 


There  is  a  familiar  story  told  of  an 
Irish  Lad,  who  assigned  as  the  cause  of 
his  tardy  appearance  at  school  one  slif)- 
pery  morning,  that  for  every  step  he  had 
taken  forward,  he  had  slidden  two  stejis 
back ;  and  who,  when  asked  how  at  that 
rate  he  could  ever  have  reached  the 
school-room  door  at  all,  was  shrewd 
enough  to  give  the  equally  ready  reply 
that  he  had  bethought  himself  at  last  to 
turn  round  and  go  the  other  way.  Fable 
or  no  fable,  it  well  emblems  the  frequent 
course  of  social  progress.  We  take  one 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  it  proves 
in  some  respect  or  other  a  false  step  ;  and 
ere  long  we  find  that  in  very  deed  our 
motion  has  been  a  retrograde  one,  that 
we  have  lost  immeasurably  more  than  we 
have  gained,  and  that  there  is  no  better 
resource  than  to  turn  us  right  round,  and 
let  our  future  borrow  from  what  there 
was  of  good  in  the  past. 

The  proverbial  diflBculty  of  keeping  to 
the  via  media  is  by  no  means  diminished 
even  in  what  we  are  so  prone  to  think,  if 
not  to  call,  this  udser  age.  In  nothing, 
perhaps,  is  the  folly  of  extremes  more 
manifest  at  the  present  time  than  in 
respect  to  female  education  and  female 
manners.  The  discipline  of  fonner  days 
w'as  characterized  undoubtedly  by  far  too 
much  of  the  precise  and  the  uni'easonably 
methodical.  It  was  too  stifiT  and  starch¬ 
ed.  It  prescribed  laws  which  were  bur- 


densomcly  minute,  and  observances  bit¬ 
terly  grievous  to  bo  borne.  It  laid  a 
crushing  hand  on  the  buoyant  s()iiit  of 
youth,  and  sternly  restrained  all  the  ebul¬ 
litions  of  8pontaneou.s  impulse.  Its  high¬ 
est  aim  was  to  mold  every  character 
alike,  with  the  same  heavy-handed  pres¬ 
sure,  itito  the  same  unmeaning  monotony 
of  form.  This  aim  was  not  always  real¬ 
ized  ;  else  the  world  had  sooner  grown 
weary,  and  shaken  off  the  tyrant’s  yoke. 
The  evil  w:is  at  length  palpable,  and  its 
cause  ultimately  discerned.  Remedies 
were  vigorously  and  determinately  ap¬ 
plied.  New  theories  of  tuition  were 
propounded,  new  jilans  were  tried,  and 
new  results  secured.  The  old  regime  is 
all  but  exploded.  We  may  congratulate 
ourselves  that  Scylla  is  now  avoided  ;  we 
clear  the  rock ;  we  are  in  no  danger  of 
striking.  But  meanwhile  w’e  forget 
Charybdis,  and  ai-e  rajiidly  nearing  its 
destructive  vortex. 

In  our  laudable  efforts  to  relax  disci¬ 
pline,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  entirely 
renouncing  it.  We  have  eased  the  over- 
tightened  rein,  but  we  have  well-nigh 
lost  the  power  to  guide,  and  to  check, 
and  to  support  our  onward-bounding 
steed.  We  liave  rightly  learned  to  con¬ 
sult  the  happiness  of  the  young,  but  we 
are  going  too  far  when  we  end  by  indulg¬ 
ing  every  caprice.  “  I  like  slang  words,” 
says  a  juvenile  who  has  yet  a  twelve- 
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month’s  couree  to  complete  ere  entering 
on  her  teens ;  and  forthwith,  because  for¬ 
sooth  she  likes  it,  she  is  allowed  to  enrich 
her  vocabulary  with  every  solecism  that 
may  be  imported  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  or  every  vulgarism  that  she 
finds  uttered  by  the  hero  of  some  favorite 
tale.  Not  content  to  have  discarded  the 
forcing-system,  we  withhold  our  hand 
from  training,  we  let  the  branches  grov'el 
in  a  tangled  mass,  and  we  idly  call  it  a 
wild  and  beautiful  luxuriance.  But  it  is 
a  delusive  flattery  with  which  we  thus 
beguile  ourselves.  Tlie  rank  grow'th  of 
weeds  and  flowers  may  beseetn  and  adorn 
the  uncultured  forest ;  but  the  neglected 
parterre  presents  no  scene  of  beauty  to 
the  eye,  no  sense  of  refreshment  to  the 
heart.  Those  who  are  to  move  in  civil¬ 
ized  society,  are  not  likely  to  fill  their  sta¬ 
tion  in  it  the  more  creditably  for  being 
suffered  to  grow  up  under  the  dominance 
of  unchecked  preferences  and  self-regulat¬ 
ed  habits.  “  Chacim  sdon  son  (fre,"  may 
be  a  comfortable  doctrine  to  insure  peace 
on  easy  terms  between  the  instructor  and 
the  instructed,  but  it  becomes  a  perni¬ 
cious  mott,o  when  it  is  the  wjitchword  of 
slothfulness  in  the  teacher,  or  of  permitted 
recklessness  in  the  pupil. 

The  far  niente  is  not  the  onljr  evil  to 
be  dreaded.  There  are  positive  in¬ 
fluences  at  work  which  have  a  disastrous 
effect.  Not  only  is  there  too  little  done 
in  the  way  of  culture,  but  what  is  done 
proceeds  for  the  most  part  on  wrong 
principles.  A  worthy  couple  from  the 
North  came  up  to  the  Metropolis  some 
few  vears  back,  and  consulted  an  eminent 
Ijon^oner  as  to  the  best  school  for  the 
finishing  of  their  daughter's  education. 

“Send  her  to  the  Miss - es’,”  was  the 

reply ;  “  they  will  make  a  man  of  her.” 
It  was  a  dubious  compliment.  Taken 
according  to  their  intent,  the  words 
simply  pointed  to  an  educational  process 
which  would  serve  to  strengthen  the 
mind,  to  expand  the  intellect,  to  store 
the  memory’,  to  solidify  the  character ; 
but  taken  literally,  the  phrase  expressed 
only  too  well  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
the  modern  system.  ’l..et  a  j^oung  girl  be 
“  made  a  man  of,”  and  she  is  made  Avhat 
her  Creator  never  intended  her  to  be¬ 
come  ;  yet  such  we  are  too  surely  striv¬ 
ing  to  make  her,  or  at  least  to  make  her 
appear.  Undeniably  we  are  allowing  the 
feminine  graces  to  die  out  around  us, 
while  our  younger  sisters  are  deliberately 


setting  themselves  to  assume  manlike  airs 
and  to  act  a  manlike  part.  To  assume — 
and  to  act :  the  words  are  used  advisedly. 
The  gaucheries  which  daily  offend  the 
eye  have  much  of  the  unnatural  about 
them.  They  are  like  an  ill-made  gar¬ 
ment,  w’hich  neither  sits  well,  nor  suffers 
the  wearer  to  be  at  ease.  There  is  at 
times  an  actual  forcefulness  about  them, 
which  bespeaks  them  the  result  of  jmr- 
pose  rather  than  of  nature.  It  would  be 
a  grievous  thing  to  feel  assured  that  such 
manners  are  a  true  index  to  the  mind.  It 
seems  a  charitable  supposition  which  re¬ 
gards  them  as  a  vail,  a  garb,  a  something 
exterior,  a  concealer  rather  than  a  reveal- 
er  of  the  mental  features.  The  kind  of 
affectation  prevalent  in  former  years  is 
happily  obsolete.  Silly  weaknesses,  and 
so-called  pretty  invalidism,  and  languorous 
sentimentalities  have  almost  ceased  to 
exist  since  they  ceased  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  or  to  win  sympathy.  None  would 
desire  to  revoke  the  spell  which  has  spir¬ 
ited  them  away ;  yet  none  can  dare  to 
s.ay  that  their  actuating  cause  has  been 
exorcised.  Tlie  masquerader  can  wear 
.serge  as  well  as  satin.  The  vanity  which 
cjin  stoop  to  affect  what  is  ridiculous,  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  affecting  the  ungrace¬ 
ful,  when  once  the  ungraceful  becomes 
the  popular.  There  may  be  just  as  much 
coquetry  in  the  swaggering  midshipman¬ 
like  gait,  as  in  the  mincing  tiptoe  tread  ; 
just  as  much  pretense  in  the  bold  look  of 
fearlessness  as  in  the  terrors  of  a  feigned 
timidity ;  just  as  much  hollowness  in  the 
tokens  of  proud  independence  as  in  the 
cliugings  of  a  mock  helplessness. 

Even  where  there  is  no  designed  hy¬ 
pocrisy  in  the  case,  there  may  yet  be  an 
unconscious  seeking  after  effect.  There 
will  alw’ays  be  a  m.ajority  who,  from  the 
simple  and  amiable  desire  to  please,  will 
float  with  the  tide  whichever  way  it  sets, 
.and  will  adopt  whatever  chances  to  be  in 
vogue,  without  once  questioning  whether 
it  is  reconcilable  with  the  dictates  of  a 
sound  judgment  or  an  approved  taste. 
And  it  so  happens,  probably  by  reason 
of  the  very  thoughtlessness  with  which 
they  take  up  wfith  what  is  new,  they  in¬ 
variably  exaggerate  its  peculiar  feature, 
until  that  which  may  have  been  well- 
intentioned  and  well-judged  at  the  outset 
has  been  reduced  to  the  utterest  carica¬ 
ture  of  the  principle  it  was  designed  to 
embody.  When  refinement  had  become 
a  mere  varnish,  and  polished  manners  no 
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better  than  a  gilding,  it  was  high  time 
that  the  tawdry  lacker  should  be  torn 
away,  and  the  coat  of  paint  rubbed  off. 
The  wisest  course  would  then  have  been 
at  once  to  substitute  a  genuine  material, 
and  to  inlay  it  with  workmanship  of 
purest  gold.  But  this  would  have  been 
a  costly  restoration.  A  decree  seems  to 
have  gone  forth  against  it.  The  order  of 
the  day  is  masculinity.  It  is  an  unbecom¬ 
ing  fashion,  but  no  doubt  it  is  (to  unre¬ 
fined  minds)  a  fiishion  e.a.sy  to  be  adopted. 
It  can  cost  comparatively  little  contin¬ 
uous  effort  to  attain  the  art  of  being 
rough  and  awkward,  unpolished  and  un¬ 
gentle.  Assume  any  ungainly  posture 
that  is  easiest,  adopt  any  coiffure  that 
makes  the  face  look  sternest,  speak  in  any 
tone  tint  makes  the  voice  sound  harshest, 
walk  in  any  style  that  develops  the  most 
vigor  of  muscle,  toss  the  head,  swing  the 
arm  freely,  tise  a  parasol  as  a  walking- 
stick  or  shoulder  it  as  a  musket,  indulge 
in  any  tricks  that  our  gramlmothers 
would  have  denounced  as  unfeminine  or 
ungenteel,  and  you  arc  a  lady  quite  d  la 
mode.  Refinement  is  out  of  date.  Gen¬ 
tleness  is  voted  common-place.  Quietness 
is  set  down  as  a  synonym  for  dullness  and  i 
insipidity.  Our  minstrels  must  leave  off 
tuning  their  lays  in  celebration  of  wo¬ 
man’s  charms,  or  they  must  learn  the 
harder  ta.sk  of  translating  their  verses 
into  another  dialect,  and  transposing 
their  melodies  into  a  new  key.  They 
must  lay  aside  the  lyre  for  the  clarion. 
They  must  indite  epics  in  lieu  of  odes, 
and  substitute  hexameters  for  alcaics. 
Their  metaphors  must  be  t.aken  from  the 
noisy  hurricane  rather  than  from  the 
zephyr,  from  the  roaring  cataract  rather 
than  from  the  sparkling  brooklet,  from 
the  mountain-pine  rather  than  from  the 
rose  or  the  lily,  from  the  owl  instead  of 
the  dove,  from  the  mastiff  instead  of  the 
gazelle. 

Fashion,  tvhile  it  is  imperious  enough  | 
in  the  demands  which  it  m.akes  on  its  | 
votaries,  holds  itself  amenable  neither  to 
laws  of  convenience  nor  to  laws  of  beati- 
ty.  It  owns  no  standard  of  taste.  Ca¬ 
priciously  it  seems  to  ring  at  ■will  the  var¬ 
ied  changes  of  shape  and  size,  alternating  | 
between  large  and  small,  round  and  ' 
souare,  high  and  low',  full  and  scant.  ' 
The  close  observer  may  nevertheless  note 
one  secret  influence  constantly  in  opcr.a- ' 
tion,  w'hich,  like  a  hidden  spring,  directs  i 
these  ajtparently  conflicting  movements.  I 


I  Fashion  is  a  rigid  aristocrat,  and  there¬ 
fore  binds  itself  by  one  unchanging  law — 
the  law’  that,  as  soon  as  the  lower  classes 
I  have  taken  to  the  garb  or  manners  of 
I  those  who  move  in  a  higher  social  orb, 
j  the  latter  must  unhesitatingly  cast  aside, 

I  .at  whatever  sacrifice,  the  robe  or  the  cus- 
I  tom  which  has  been  thus  demeaned  by 
plebeian  imitation.  The  cut  of  a  dress  is 
obviously  more  facile  of  .adoption  than  are 
forms  of  speech  or  moduhations  of  accent. 
Hence  it  is  that  our  modistes  must  pro¬ 
duce  constant  novelties  to  supply  the 
wardrobes  of  their  lady-customers;  and 
hence,  too,  the  necessity  for  their  fre¬ 
quent  recurrence  to  the  models  of  a  by¬ 
gone  .age.  Could  we  have  an  historic 
show'-room  of  the  world’s  millinery,  we 
should  come  across  m.anv  a  Renaissance- 
court.  This  guiding  principle  or  law’  of 
fashion  may  be  set  dow’ii  as  one  of  the 
causes  which  have  contributed  to  make 
such  as  are  Ladies  by  birth,  by  position, 
and  by  education,  scarcely  any  longer 
recognizable  as  once  they  w’ere  by  their 
lady-like  manners  or  their  lady-like  utter¬ 
ances  Within  the  last  half-century  there 
has  been  a  manifest  change  for  the  better 
.among  the  formerly  uneducated  classes, 
j  They  have  come  under  humanizing  and 
civilizing  influences.  Their  eyes  h.ave 
been  opened,  and  their  ears  quickened, 
their  judgments  exercised,  .and  their 
t.astcs  cultiv.ated.  Tliey  have  acquired 
Inabits  of  self-control,  which  w’cre  to  a 
great  extent  unknown  among  them  be¬ 
fore.  While  learning  to  recognize  the 
etem.al  and  paramount  distinction  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  they  have  also 
come  to  discern  the  subordinate,  but  not 
less  actual,  difference  betw’een  what  is 
coarse  and  what  isdelic.ate,  between  what 
is  unlovely  and  what  is  of  good  report. 
Their  manners  h.ave  been  softened,  their 
communications  have  clothed  themselves 
in  a  purer  diction,  their  voices  have  been 
subdued  to  a  more  melodious  pitch.  It 
was  not  an  unsymbolic,  though  it  w’as 
cerl.ainly  an  unseemly  thing  when  trades¬ 
men  began  to  speak  of  having  received 
their  orders  from  “  the  young  Lady  in  the 
kitchen.”  The  ladies  in  the  draw’ing- 
room  naturally  took  the  alarm.  Tliey 
discovered  that  it  w’as  not  their  flounces 
or  their  ringlets  alone  that  had  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  Their  politeness,  their  amenities, 
their  silvery  accents,  all  their  hitherto 
peculiarly  distinctive  characteristics,  had 
to  be  renounced — for  these  had  become 
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“  vulgar,”  decidedly  “  vulgar.”  If  ser¬ 
vants  would  move  gently,  tlieir  mistresses 
must  learn  to  bustle  about  for  tl^e  sheer 
sake  of  coutr.ast.  If  villagers  would  de¬ 
port  themselves  like  gentlewomen,  our 
peeresses  and  our  commoners  had  no  re¬ 
source  but  to  make  their  daughters 
acquire  the  cast-oflf  manners  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  girl.  We  have  lieard  of  a  foreign 
lady,  who,  when  only  beginning  to  speak 
tlie  English  langiuage,  went  one  day  into 
a  milliner’s  shop  to  select  a  bonnet  from' 
the  stock.  Ssver.al  were  rtyected  as  not 
in  accordance  with  her  taste.  Another 
was  produced,  which  struck  her  fancy. 
“  A  very  lady-like  bonnet,  that  is. 
Ma’am,”  said  the  tirewoman.  The  term 
was  juisunderstood.  “  Lady-like  !”  cried 
the  intended  purchaser,  as  she  removed 
the  unotfending  bonnet  from  her  head 
with  a  gesture  of  dism.ay  ;  “  t.ake  it  away  ! 
lady-like  !  you  s.ay  ?  Xot  for  me,  not  for 
me!”  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  some 
such  horror  of  the  “Lady-like”  h.ad  be¬ 
come  an  epidemic. 

If  no  more  were  involved  in  all  this  than 
a  mere  matter  of  fashion,  it  w’ould  not  be 
worth  the  waste  of  words.  There  are  few 
follies  that  will  not  eventually  cure  them¬ 
selves,  if  they  meet  with  no  marked  en¬ 
couragement  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with 
any  violent  opposition  on  the  other.  The 
prevalence  of  manners  which  can  not  but 
strongly  remind  one  of  the  “  dames  bav- 
ardes  et  ])ruyante8,”  who  composed  the 
court  of  the  unworthy  Isabel  of  IJavaria, 
may  not,  however,  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
.accompaniment  of  the  predilection  for  an¬ 
tique  costume  and  fantastic  head-dress. 
It  is  manifestly  a  feature  of  the  times, 
and,  as  such,  it  becomes  a  significant  and 
heedworthy  token.  It  need  not  be  su- 
perstitiously  considered  as  an  omen  of 
things  that  are  to  come.  The  d.ark 
clouds,  which  so  many  of  our  sentinels 
report  as  looming  in  our  political  horizon, 
.are  not  vet  .so  j)ortentou8  as  to  necessi- 
t. ate  the  belief  that  Brit.ain’s  defense  will 
require  the  interposition  of  Am.azonian 
b.auds.  Yet,  if  it  were  so,  mythology 
would  tell  us  of  a  light-footed  Camilla, 
and  would  thereby  teach  us  a  lesson, 
which  is  none  the  less  truthful  for  its  h.av- 
ing  been  h.anded  down  in  the  poetic  g.arb 
of  allegory.  History,  too,  with  its  unfic- 
titious  pen,  would  confirm  the  nior.al  by 
reminding  us  of  a  Jo.an  of  Arc,  with  a 
countenance  full  of  repose,  and  a  he.art 
replete  with  tenderness.  It  is  not  the 
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blustering  who  are  always  found  the  most 
heroic,  nor  the  retiring  who  are  always 
found  the  most  helpless,  when  the  momeut 
of  real  peril  comes. 

It  is  neither  as  a  prophecy  of  the  future, 
nor  as  a  mere  wdiim  of  the  moment,  that 
the  mystery  is  to  be  interpreted.  There 
are  deeper  solutions  of  the  enigma  than 
these.  False  principles  have  s[)rung  up 
among  us,  and  they  .are  yielding  their 
harvest  of  tares.  There  .arc  false  princi¬ 
ples  of  art.  Cardimal  Wiseman  gives  a 
word  of  useful  w'.arning  on  this  head, 
when  he  says :  “We  have  almost  canon¬ 
ized  defects,  and  sanctified  monstrosities. 
What  was  the  result  of  ignorance  or  un¬ 
skillfulness,  we  attribute  to  some  myste¬ 
rious  influence  or  deep  design.  A  few 
terms  give  siinction  to  any  outrageousness 
in  form,  anatomy,  or  position  ;  to  stiffness, 
hardness,  racagerness,  ine.vpressivencss — 
nay,  to  impossibilities  in  the  present 
structure  of  the  human  frame.  Feet 
twisted  round,  fingei-s  in  wrong  order 
on  the  hand,  heads  inverted  on  their 
shouldersi,  distorted  features,  squinting 
eyes,  grotesque  postures,  bodies  stretched 
out  as  if  taken  from  the  rack,  enormously 
elong.ated  extremities,  grimness  of  fea¬ 
tures,  fierceness  of  expression,  and  an 
atrocious  contradiction  to  the  anatomical 
structure  of  man — w’here  this  is  displayed 
— are  not  only  allowed  to  pass  current, 
but  are  publi.shed  in  the  Transactions  of 
Societies,  are  copied  into  stained  gla.ss, 
images,  and  prints,  and  are  called  ‘  mys¬ 
tical,’  or  ‘  symbolical,’  or  ‘  conventional  ’ 
forms  and  representations.  And  this  is 
enough  to  get  things  praised  and  admired, 
which  can  barely  be  tolerated  by  allow- 
.anco  for  the  rudeness  of  their  own  .age. 
We  have  seen  representations  of  sjiints 
such  as  we  honestly  declare  we  should 
be  sorry  to  meet  in  flesh  and  blood, 
with  the  reality  of  their  emblematic 
sword  or  club  about  them,  on  the  high¬ 
way  at  evening.”  The  .applicability  of 
this  remark  to  the  theme  in  hand  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Were  it  needful  to  select  an  ex¬ 
emplification  in  point,  the  ornamental 
decoration  which  employs  so  many  spare 
hours'  might  well  be  adverted  to.  It 
would  be  out  of  pl.ace  here  to  discuss  the 
genenal  or  the  religious  tendency  of  our 
return  to  illumin.ated-Ps.alter  work ;  but 
it  may  be  observed  in  passing  that  if  the 
old  mi.s8.al-paintings  are  to  be  servilely 
copied,  and  .ancient  m.anuscripts  (indis¬ 
criminately  selected)  are  to  supply  details 
li 
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as  well  as  hints,  patterns  of  form  as  well  I 
as  of  hue,  this  favorite  occupation  will  | 
only  increase  the  deterioration  of  taste,  | 
and  lessen  the  apprecLition  of  W’liat  is  I 
truly  beautiful.  The  eye  which  makes  ; 
an  habitual  study  of  uncouth  outlines,  re- 1 
pulsive  countenances,  .and  uncomfortable  j 
attitudes,  is  likely  enoutjh  to  become  i 
deadened  to  the  perception  of  what  is  ' 
natural,  and  becoming,  and  pleasant.  ' 

But  there  are  false  moral  teachings  ’ 
afloat  which  are  still  more  to  be  dreadol  ! 
than  mistaken  {esthetics.  Such  especially 
are  the  doctrines  which  have  been  put 
forth  by  some  in  the  defense  of  woman’s 
rights.  It  is  true  that  all  such  advocacy 
has  not  been  misplaced,  nor  all  such  la¬ 
bor  been  in  vain.  Those  who  have  judi¬ 
ciously  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause 
are  worthy  their  due  meed  of  praise. 
They  have  drawn  attention  to  the  op¬ 
pressed,  and  insured  to  her  the  pos-ses- 
sion  of  her  hard-slaved-for  earnings. 
They  have  lifted  up  a  cry  in  behalf  of 
half-starved  needlewomen,  which  has  pro¬ 
cured  asylums  for  the  destitute,  jvork  for 
those  out  of  employ,  and  societies  for  the 
regulation  of  their  jtay.  They  have 
pleaded  for  the  unprotected,  and  gained 
for  her  the  liberty  to  go  and  come  when 
and  where  she  may  on  her  errands  of 
business  or  of  benevolence.  They  have 
spoken  a  word  for  the  gifted,  and  opened 
to  them  many  a  hitherto  needlessly 
barred  door  of  honest  exertion  and  hon- 1 
orable  self-support.  But  there  is  a  jjoint  j 
at  which  the  wise  will  alw'ays  stay  their 
hand.  That  point  has  been  overpassed, 
when  it  has  been  contended  th.at  woman 
may  claim  a  full  equality  with  man,  or  | 
that  it  beseems  her  to  intermeddle  with 
all  knowledge,  or  that  she  should  in  .any 
sense  seek  to  be  sufficient  unto  hei-self. 
Such  tenets  as  these  are  well  c;ilculated 
to  gratify  her  vanity,  and  inquisitiveness, 
and  pride,  at  the  expense  of  that  lowli 
ness,  that  modesty,  and  that  self-abnega¬ 
tion  which  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
her  crowning  virtues.  It  is  here  that 
modem  female  education  is  jweeminently 
at  fault.  There  is  a  courting  of  publicity, 
a  striving  after  bold  effects,  a  fostering 
of  independence,  a  nurturing  of  self-con¬ 
ceit,  a  developing  of  undue  self-reliance, 
which  produces  its  natural  result  in  for¬ 
wardness  of  character,  boisterousness  of 
manner,  audacity  of  mien,  and  curtness 
of  speech. 

To  lay  down  minute  rules  for  the  rem¬ 


edy  of  the  evil  would  be  unwise.  No 
true  educator  would  desire  it.  Every  in¬ 
dividual  case  requires  its  own  specific 
treatment.  The  teacher  who  knows 
voluit  he  has  to  aim  at,  and  sets  himself 
diligently  to  attain  th.at  end,  will  find  the 
ways  and  me.ans  that  may  be  best  suited 
for  the  pupils  who  are  under  training. 
Let  the  mind  of  the  young,  wo  would  say, 
be  disciplined,  but  at  the  same  time,  and 
even  to  a  greater  e.xtent,  let  the  heart  be 
cultured.  Let  there  be  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  fortiter  in  re,  but  let  it  bo 
ever  accompanied  by  an  equally  stringent 
inculcation  of  the  suaviter  in  niodo.  Let 
every  attention  be  paid  to  those  indis¬ 
pensable  exercises  and  healthful  recrcjv- 
tions  which  tend  to  strengthen  the  frame; 
but  let  it  be  ceaselessly  borne  in  mind 
that  girls  m.ay  bo  made  robust  without 
being  made  rough,  and  that  they  may  be 
vigorous  without  being  athletes.  Let 
there  be  cherished  a  due  sense  of  what 
|)ert:uns  to  woman  as  woman.  Let  it  bo 
clearly  understood,  that  just  as  the  per¬ 
fection  of  a  man’s  nature  is  wdien  his 
thorough  inaidiness  is  qualified  by  a  re¬ 
deeming  touch  of  gentleness  which  seems 
to  charm  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  sur¬ 
prise,  so  the  perfection  of  a  woman’s  na¬ 
ture  is  when  her  thorough  womanhood  is 
retained,  though  all  the  whde  preserved 
from  degenerating  into  weakness  by  just 
a  due  proportion  (and  no  more)  of  man¬ 
like  wisdom,  and  force,  and  energy.  Let 
there  be  a  design  so  to  train  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  our  land  that  they  may  best  meet 
their  probable  and  possible  future — able  to 
cling,  if  a  support  be  granted  them— able 
to  maintain  themselves,  if  a  prop  be  with¬ 
held  or  removed.  Let  there  be  an  effort 
to  concentrate  in  their  character  .all  those 
blended  gract‘s  which  bear  affinity  to  the 
untiring  beauties  of  nat  ure  in  her  summer- 
tide — beauties,  not  caj)riciou8  like  those 
of  spring,  nor  pensive  like  those  of  au¬ 
tumn — beauties  which  are  as  rich  as  tlmy 
are  soft,  as  radiant  as  they  are  serene  - 
beauties  which  are  too  varied  to  bceiomc. 
a  weariness,  and  too  lifesome  to  grow 
tame.  Let  there  be  a  desire  to  see  them 
not  only  “  .as  corner-stones,”  solid,  and, 
stable,  and  strong,  but  “  as  corner-stones, 
|>olished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace.” 
Above  all,  let  there  be  a  firm  ptirpose  to 
train  them,  not  according  to  the  prescrip¬ 
tions  of  any  c<lucational  theorists,  whether 
of  an  old  school  or  a  new,  but  according 
to  the  example  of  Him  who  lifted  not  up 
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iiur  causod  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets,  while  his  tenderness  is  such  that 
lie  breaks  not  the  bruised  reed,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  his  most  holy 
word,  which  enrolls  gentleness  among  the 


fruits  of  the  Spirit,  and  declares  the  best 
adorning  of  woman  to  be  “  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  which  is  in  the 
sight  of  God  of  great  price.” 


Trom  the  Koleetlo  Berlev. 

THE  CENSUS  BILL. 


Who  proposed  the  Census  of  IS.'il  ? 
No  one  can  pretend  that  it  originated 
with  the  Nonconformists,  .and  yet  the 
Nonconformists  have  never  attempted  to 
disturb  or  set  it  aside ;  nor  would  they 
object  to  some  such  inquiry  now,  could 
tiiey  see  that  it  would  subserve  any  good 
or  important  end.  But,  in  the  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  another  Census  in  1861,  they  are 
disjwsed  to  ask  —  rui  bono  f  They  are 
satisfied  with  the  results  already  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  if  other  religious  communi¬ 
ties  arc  not,  let  them  frankly  state  the 
grounds  of  their  di8s.atisfaction.  Nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  sjKfak  of  the  system 
of  1851,  as  “  vicious,”  or  to  assert  that 
the  Dissenters  are  afraid  of  “  a  more  fair 
tri.al  of  strength.”  Only  give  them  this 
“fair  trial,”  and  we  venture  to  predict 
that  not  a  murmur  shall  ever  escape  their 
lips.  They  are  not  “afraiil  of  learning 
the  truth,”  but  they  have  a  holy  dread  of 
its  opposite.  Wo  are  told  that  if  we  want 
to  know'  any  thing  alxiut  a  man,  “  no  plan 
could  be  more  simple,  direct,  or  one  would 
think  more  harmless,”  than  “to  ask  him.” 
Granted ;  but  is  the  answer  in  every  in¬ 
stance  to  be  relieil  on?  Only  assure  us 
that  he  will  speak  the  truth,  and  we  have 
no  objection  to  offer.  But  when  we  go 
to  a  man  and  tell  him  that  he  must  inform 
us  to  what  religious  communion  ho  be¬ 
longs  under  a  certain  given  penalty,  we 
open  the  door  to  every  form  of  misrepre¬ 
sentation  and  falsehood.  lie  is  compelled 
to  have  a  church  and  a  creed,  even  if  he 
should  never  enter  a  place  of  worship,  and 
be  an  avow’eil  disbeliever  in  divine  reve¬ 
lation.  And  should  he  belong  to  no  ec¬ 
clesiastical  body  whatever,  he  is  forsooth 
reckoned  among  the  members  of  the  Es¬ 


tablished  Church.  It  puts  one  in  mind  of 
a  return  made  by  a  chaplain  of  one  of  our 
county  prisons,  in  which,  after  giving  all 
the  necessary  official  information,  he 
thanked  God  that  not  one  of  the  prisoners 
was  a  Dissenter.  Few  Dissenters,  we 
opine,  will  be  found  in  1861,  among  the 
tens  of  thous.ands  of  our  non-church-going 
jropulation.  And  are  these  all  to  be  put 
to  the  account  of  one  dominant  sect?  If 
there  must  be  a  Religious  Census,  let 
Conformists  and  Nonconformists  return 
their  respective  numbers  of  communicants 
and  church  members,  and  then  we  shall 
all  have  “  a  fair  trial  of  strength.”  We 
ask  for  no  such  census,  nor  have  we  any 
desire  to  parade  our  numbers.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  solemnly  protest  against 
the  dishonest  principle  which  would  look 
upon  every  man  who  does  not  range  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  Nonconformity  as 
belonging  to  the  Church  of  England, 
whether  or  not  he  ever  unites  in  her 
worship  or  partakes  of  her  ordin.ancc8. 

If  this  propo.sed  Census  be  the  result  of 
any  secret  or  expressed  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Established  Church,  then  we  should 
like  to  ask  the  members  of  that  commu¬ 
nity  what  the  precise  object  is  which  they 
have  in  view.  Is  it  to  ascertain  the  mond 
and  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people, 
and  then  to  provide  for  these  known 
wants?  The  returns  which  are  now 
asked  for  will  rather  conceal  than  disclose 
this  destitution.  They  will  be  the  few 
who  will  not  profess  themselves  to  belong 
to  some  one  of  the  various  denominations ; 
and  thus  our  town  and  rural  population 
will  appear  to  be  in  such  a  state  of  moral 
and  spiritual  well-being  as  to  awaken  but 
little  solicitude,  and  to  call  forth  still  less 
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of  Christian  effort.  The  Church  will  be¬ 
come  more  supine  and  more  inactive  ;  in- 
<liffercnce  and  ungodliness  will  obtain 
more  widely  ;  the  irreligious  and  the  pro- 
fijiie  will  pour  contempt  upon  our  Christ¬ 
ianity,  and  hold  up  her  profe.saed  followers 
to  ridicule  and  acorn  !  Or  is  it  the  belief 
of  the  Established  Church,  that  in  the 
new  Census  she  is  certain  of  a  majority  ? 
Will  such  a  majority  add  to  her  inherent 
life  and  strength  ?  Or  does  she  mean  to 
convert  a  mere  preponderance  of  numbers 
into  a  triumph  over  other  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church,  who  are  as  firm  be¬ 
lievers  as  herself  in  the  truth  of  God,  and 
as  much  alive  to  the  interests  and  welfare 
of  their  country?  Let  her  remember 
that  “  pride  cometh  before  a  fall,”  and 
that  what  she  deems  her  strength  may 
prove  to  be  an  element  of  weakness,  of 
<lecay,  of  death.  Churchmen  avow  that 
they  have  no  wish  to  conceal  their  opin¬ 
ions  ;  nor  have  the  Nonconformists.  But 
there  is  all  the  difference  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  between  not  concealing  our  opin¬ 
ions,  and  our  being  compelled  by  the 
government  under  which  we  live  to  state 
them,  and  that  too  under  a  heavy  and 
impending  penalty.  In  1851,  the  Census, 
as  It  was  then  taken,  was  a  happy  expedient 
to  obtain  certain  specific  facts  ;  .but  who 
pretends  to  say  that  this  proj)o.sed  Reli¬ 
gions  Return  will  be  even  an  approximation 
to  the  truth  ?  With  the  enlightened  and 
honorable  member  for  Leeds  we  fully 
concur,  when  he  says :  “  I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  Census  being  made  similar  to 
the  Census  of  1851.  A  more  honorable, 
fiiir,  and  impartial  report  than  that  which 
was  prefixM  to  the  Census  of  Public 
Worship  in  1851,  I  have  never  seen. 
But  I  am  afraid  it  was  the  impartiality  of 
that  report  which  had  something  to  do 
with  prejudicing  certain  classes  of  the 
community  against  the  repetition  of  such 
an  expo.sure  as  was  then  made.  The 
enumeration  of  the  places  of  public  wor¬ 
ship,  and  the  condition  of  them,  would 
indicate  with  much  more  exactness  than 
could  be  obtained  in  any  other  way  what 
the  real  bon&  fid*  strength  of  each  de¬ 
nomination  was.  The  proposed  plan 
would  tempt  some  who  had  no  religion 
to  profess  a  religion  which  they  had  not, 
and  others  to  profess  a  religion  different 
from  that  which  they  believed.  Such 
returns  could  not  by  any  j)Ossibility  be 
trustworthy ;  they  must  be  vague,  defec¬ 
tive,  and  equivocal.  It  had  been  pro¬ 


posed  to  withdraw  the  penalty,  but  the 
clause  would  then  be  still  more  objection¬ 
able  on  statistical  grounds.” 

In  1851,  the  Noncomfonnists  had  a  de¬ 
cided  majority  of  church  attendants ;  and 
if  in  this  present  Census  the  non-church¬ 
going  population  is  to  be  included,  then, 
to  deal  fairly,  at  least  one  half  of  their 
number  should  be  put  down  to  the  side 
of  Dissent ;  for  we  have  as  much  right  to 
assume  that  they  are  DLssenters  as  that 
they  are  Churchmen ;  and  then  let  all 
parties  exert  themselves  to  meet  the 
claims,  and  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants 
of  these  churchless  and  irreligious  mas.scs. 
We  fear  that  the  government  are  in  this 
case  being  made  the  cat’s-paw  of  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  party ;  that  this  return  will 
be  converted  into  an  outcry  for  church 
extension,  that  for  such  church  exten¬ 
sion,  and  the  8up|x)rt  of  a  parochial  cler¬ 
gy,  the  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  legis¬ 
late  ;  and  thus  the  Nonconformist's  be 
called  to  support  a  system  from  which 
they  conscientiously  dissent. 

We  are  happy  to  find  that  the  Noncon 
formists  are  awake  to  the  impending  dan¬ 
ger.  Throughout  the  country  committees 
are  being  formed,  public  meetings  are  be¬ 
ing  held,  strong  re.solutions  are  being 
assed,  |>etitions  to  the  Legislature  are 
eing  prepared  and  signed,  and  everv 
where  there  are  symptoms  of  close  vigi¬ 
lance  and  determined  effort.  In  propos¬ 
ing  such  a  Censu.s,  the  government  has 
gone  wholly  out  of  their  province ;  and 
in  persisting  in  their  course,  against  the 
most  enlightened  and  reasonable  remon- 
strance.s,  they  have  awakened  a  feeling 
which  will  tell  fatally  against  them  in 
time  to  come.  In  proof  of  this,  we  have 
but  to  refer  to  the  attitude  now  taken  by 
the  Congregational  Board  of  London.  At 
a  meeting  held  on  Tuesday,  June  nine¬ 
teenth,  M’hile  approving  ot  the  Bill  for 
taking  the  Census  of  England,  they  sol¬ 
emnly  protested  against  any  return  of 
religious  profession,  on  the  following 
grounds : 

“  Because  they  deny  the  right  of  Gov- 
ennnent  to  make  inquisition  into  the  ‘  re¬ 
ligious  profes.sion’  of  any  of  her  Majesty’s 
subjects. 

“  Because  they  hold  it  to  be  unques¬ 
tionable,  that  vast  multitudes  of  the  peo- 
[  pie  have  no  religion  to  profess,  and  can, 
!  therefore,  make  no  return  of  a  ‘  religious 
j  profession’  themselves ;  nor  is  it  possible 
that  authorised  enumerators, or  any  other 
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person,  can  make  such  return  in  their 
behalf,  as  the  said  hill  requires. 

“  HecAuse  thejr  are  confident  that, 
should  the  obno.xious  words  be  retained, 
such  numbers  of  the  Nonconforming 
community  will  conscientiously  decline 
to  supply  the  information  required  as 
must  necessarily  vitiate  the  entire  re¬ 
turns. 

“Because,  in  the  event  of  the  enume¬ 
rators  and  registrars  under  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill  making  any  independent 
or  corrected  returns  of  the  aforesaid  par¬ 
ties,  and  of  multitudes  besides,  who,  from 
various  reasons,  can  not  or  will  not  make 
any  returns  themselves,  such  returns  will 
be  defective,  ambiguous,  and  fallacious, 
and  therefore  utterly  worthless. 

“  Because  they  are  assured  that,  if  re¬ 


turns  of  such  a  character  should  at  any 
future  time  be  m.ade  the  basis  of  legisla¬ 
tive  .action  on  religious  or  ecclesiastical 
matters,  such  action  would  necessarily  be 
partial  and  unjust,  and  would  be  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  spirit  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution. 

“  Beeatise,  earnestly  desiring  the  peace 
of  the  community,  they  deplore  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  lull  of  such  an  element 
of  theological  strife,  such  a  provocative  of 
the  antagonism  of  parties,  and  such  an  in¬ 
strument  of  intimidation  and  oppression 
as  the  words  ‘  religious  profession’  would 
inevitably  prove.” 

Let  the  Nonconformists  throughout  the 
kingdom  take  the  sjime  bold  and  decisive 
attitude,  and  the  effect  will  be  all  but 
irresistible. 
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It  is  long  before  we  arrive  at  the  se¬ 
cret  causes  of  events,  the  hidden  motives 
of  the  actors  in  them.  The  events  them¬ 
selves  are  patent  to  all ;  their  form,  their 
shape,  their  result,  we  .all  can  from  the 
first  appreciate.  Brilliant  and  accurate 
descriptions  of  them  we  can  gather  from 
cotemporary  records,  but  these  relate  to 
the  outward  seeming  alone.  It  is  long 
years  afterward-s  when  the  generation 
who  w'itnessed  them  have  sunk  into  the 
tomb,  and  the  men  who  acted  in  them 
have  journeyed  hence,  that  we  first  ob¬ 
tain  a  glimpse  behind  the  curtain,  and  ac¬ 
quire  a  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  pur¬ 
sued,  and  the  true  springs  of  action. 
Thus  it  is  that  on  many  points  connected 
both  with  the  diplomatic  history  and  the 
military  events  of  the  first  French  Em¬ 
pire,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  have 


revealed  to  us  the  secret  causes,  and  to 
see  in  their  just  character  the  men  who 
carried  them  on. 

Upon  the  diplomacy  of  Napoleon  I. 
much  light  has  been  shed  by  Thiers  in  his 
very  valu.able  History  of  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire^  and  by  the  documents 
published  in  the  Memoires  of  Joseph  and 
Eugene.  Many  curious  details  have  also 
been  brought  out  by  Marmont  in  his  very 
interesting  Memoires ;  and  Koch,  in  his 
Life  of  Massena,,  has  explained  much 
that  is  important  regarding  the  military 
narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  which  that 
Marshal  took  a  part.  But  there  is  no 
portion  of  this  period  both  more  interest¬ 
ing  in  itself^  and  upon  which  more  new 
matter  has  been  revealed,  than  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign  of  1812. 

The  brilliant  eye-painting  of  Segur — the 
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Time*  correspondent  of  the  campaign — 
left  little  to  be  desired  regarding  the  ex¬ 
ternal  features  of  that  most  thrilling  of 
military  episodes.  The  Russian  view  was 
given  with  great  clearness  and  great  ac¬ 
curacy  by  Boutourlin,  but  he  is  essentially 
a  supporter  of  one  of  the  two  great  parties 
into  which  Russian  public  opinion  was 
split — namely,  that  of  the  nobles,  repre¬ 
sented  by  Kutusoff ;  .and  that  of  the 
young  liussians,  by  Milaradowitch  and 
Bagrathion.  lie  belonged  to  the  former. 
Ch.ambray  has  with  great  care  and  impar¬ 
tiality  given  the  French  account.  He 
wrote  with  many  advantages.  Himself 
an  actor  in  the  events  which  he  narrates, 
and  furnished  with  all  the  information 
which  the  records  of  the  French  War- 
oflSce  could  afford,  he  has  produced  a  work 
which  in  some  respects,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  with  regard  to  the  numbers  of  the 
French  army  at  different  periods,  is  the 
best  which  we  possess.  The  keen  Prus¬ 
sian  military  writer,  Clausewitz,  has  criti¬ 
cised  with  much  judgment  the  principal 
events ;  and  our  own  historian,  Alison, 
has  embodied  the  results  of  their  labors 
in  an  account  remarkable  for  the  fire  of 
its  description,  the  keenness  of  its  criti- 
<U8m,  and  the  impartiality  of  its  mirrative. 

Within  the  last  few’  years,  however, 
two  books  have  appeared  which  throw- 
light  upon  many  points  hitherto  involved 
in  obscurity.  The  fourteenth  volume  of 
Thiers  gives  with  great  candor  and  mi¬ 
nuteness  the  French  side  of  the  question. 
Upon  the  diplomatic  relations  of  Jiajioleon 
at  this  period  it  is  particularly  valuable. 
From  having  access  to  all  the  papers  in 
the  hands  of  the  French  government  re¬ 
lating  to  the  subject,  Thiers  has  been  able 
to  elucidate  the  Emperor’s  plans,  and  the 
difficulties  of  their  execution,  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner.  We  know’  no  more 
interesting  work  to  read ;  and  with  re¬ 
gard  to  ^e  general  history  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  the  numbers  w’ho  began  it,  the  loss 
incurred,  the  results  which  flowed  from 
it,  there  is  none  more  w-orthy  of  credit. 
Towards  the  Russians,  also,  it  is  very  fair. 
But  there  is  one  point  w’here  Thiers  al¬ 
ways  requires  to  be  studied  with  caution  : 
his  view  of  the  movements  of  a  battle  is 
always  just,  but  his  statemeut  of  the  num¬ 
bers  engaged  on  both  sides,  and  the  loss 
incorrod,  is  frequently  inaccurate.  This 
arises  from  a  foolisli  vanity,  desirous  of 
unduly  increasing  the  great  military  mer¬ 
its  of  the  French  nation.  In  almost  every 


instance  he  gives  the  French  numbers  be¬ 
fore  a  battle  as  less  than  they  really  were, 
and  greatly  diminishes  their  true  loss; 
while  with  regard  to  their  opponents,  he 
as  much  exagger,atcs  in  both  particulars. 
What  makes  this  the  more  curiou.s  is, 
that  he  in  general  is  perfectly  candid  as 
to  the  numbers  engaged  in  a  campaign, 
and  the  total  loss  sustained  in  it.  His 
general  view’s  in  diplomacy  and  strategy 
are  always  admirable. 

Another  work  has  appeared  within  the 
last  few’  months  of  even  greater  import¬ 
ance  u|x>n  this  subject,  and  that  is  a  jour¬ 
nal  or  history  (it  partakes  of  the  character 
of  both)  of  the  campaign  of  1812,  by  the 
late  Sir  Robert  Wilson.  That  able  soldier 
.and  distinguished  m.an  joined  the  Russian 
army  just  before  the  battle  of  Sinolensko, 
.and  was  soon  after  appointed  British  Com¬ 
missioner  at  the  Russian  headquarteis, 
which  post  he  retained  through  .all  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  war  during  1812  and 
181.1.  The  present  work  is  the  result  of 
the  observations  he  made,  and  the  infor¬ 
mation  he  received,  during  the  former  pe¬ 
riod.  The  considerations  which  prevent¬ 
ed  its  publication  earlier,  are  thus  stated 
by  the  editor : 

“  Among  these  considerations  a  principal 
one  was,  that  he  had  been  held  in  close  personal 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Alexander,  highly 
trusted  and  honored  by  him.  The  disclosure 
of  facts  and  opinions,  to  which  he  could  only 
have  access  through  this  confidence  of  a  gene¬ 
rous  friendship,  would  have  prejudically  affecte<l 
the  relations  of  the  Emperor  with  his  great  no¬ 
bility  :  and,  moreover,  it  would  have  given  pain 
to  some  w’ith  whom  he  had  himself  relations  of 
attachment  and  esteem,  funned  by  the  fellowship 
of  danger  among  the  moving  scenes  of  military 
service.  Meanwhile  ho  recorded,  with  exact 
care,  the  events  of  which  he  was  a  personal  wit¬ 
ness.  He  felt  the  claims  of  society  ;  felt  that 
the  interests  of  mankind  demand  from  compe¬ 
tent  narrators,  for  enduring  example,  a  record 
of  the  actions  of  men  intrusted  with  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  affairs  of  nations.  The  la|>Kc  of 
years,  he  knew,  removes  the  obstacles  which 
present  themselves  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
passing  perioil,  and  liberates  the  historian's 
pen.” — Introdvetion^  p.  xv. 

Many  indeed  were  the  advantages 
which  Sir  Robert  pos-sessed,  and  good 
w’as  the  use  which  be  made  of  them.  Of 
great  talent,  .ardent  in  temperament,  keen 
in  observation,  but  not  balanced  in  judg¬ 
ment,  his  work  is  one  of  first-rate  merit, 
both  from  the  vast  importance  of  the 
facts  it  discloses,  and  the  acute  nature  of 
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the  criticiBtns  it  contains ;  yet  it  has  its 
defects.  As  a  cotemporary  narrative  of 
the  contest,  from  one  thoroughly  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  all  its  secret  details,  it  is  invalua¬ 
ble  ;  as  a  calm  and  judicious  history  of  a 

fiast  event,  it  has  considerable  faults, 
loth  its  merits  and  its  fatilts  alike  flow 
from  the  character  of  the  man,  A  bold 
and  a  skillful  soldier,  a  quick  and  accurate 
observer,  a  forcible  re.asoner,  he  was  a 
man  of  fiery  energy  and  determined  will. 
Sharp  in  temper,  he  ill  brooked  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  strong  and  eager  in  feeling,  he  was 
not  always  impartial  in  his  conclusions. 
Of  the  highest  honor,  every  statement 
which  he  nnakes  of  his  own  knowledge 
may  be  implicitly  relied  upon,  but  with 
the  conclusions  which  he  draws  from  the 
facts  he  has  observed  we  can  not  always 
concur.  There  is  always  much  truth  in 
them,  but,  we  think,  he  sometimes  omits 
considerations  on  the  other  side,  a  due  re¬ 
gard  to  which  would  have  considerably 
modified  his  judgments.  As  was  to  be 
expected  from  his  antecedents,  he  has 
adopted  the  views  of  the  “  young,”  as 
contradistinguished  from  the  “  old”  Uus- 
sian  parly — of  those  eager  for  decisive 
action,  not  of  those  aiming  at  a  cautious 
and  temporizing  but  successful  policy ; 
in  a  word,  of  Alexander  Milaradowitch 
and  the  young  army,  not  of  Kutusoff  and 
the  old  noblesse.  Admir.able  in  narr.ative, 
we  do  not  think  that  he  is  balanced  in 
judgment.  Hut  he  h.as  left  a  work  which 
will  impress  its  statpp  on  every  future  re¬ 
lation  of  the  great  Ilussian  avar,  and  has 
thrown  much  new  light  on  the  tangled 
maze  of  bbiropcan  politics. 

In  April,  1812,  Sir  Robert  Wilson  sailed 
from  England  with  the  embassy  sent  to 
Turkey.  He  h.ad  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general  conferred  upon  him,  and  was  fur¬ 
nished  with  speci.al  instructions.  Arriving 
at  Constantinople  at  the  end  of  June,  he 
left,  it  lor  Schumla  on  the  twenty-seventh 
July.  He  w.as  sent  by  the  British  ambas¬ 
sador  to  conduct  the  negotiations — which 
led  to  the  final  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Bucharest,  and  recession  of  the  Principali¬ 
ties  to  Turkey  —  with  the  Turkish  vizier 
at  Schulma,  and  the  Russian  general  at 
Bucharest.  As  soon  as  peace  was  con¬ 
cluded,  and  the  Russian  army  of  Molda¬ 
via  rendered  disposiible,  he  w.as  ordered 
to  proceed  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  .at 
St.  Petersburg.  On  his  way  he  reached 
the  head-quarters  of  the  main  Russian 
army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Smolen- 


sko  —  and  here  the  v.aluable  part  of  his 
work  begins.  Before  entering  upon  it, 
it  may  not  be  useless  to  ctist  a  hasty 
glance  over  ihe  previous  movements  of 
the  campaign. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  June,  1812,  Napo¬ 
leon  crossed  the  Niemen  and  invaded 
Russia.  Fiuir  hundred  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men  followed  his  stand.ards;  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  more  joined 
them  before  the  campaign  was  complete, 
making  six  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 
the  totsil  number  of  those  who  took  part 
in  this  crusade  of  the  western  world 
against  the  empire  of  the  Czars.  To  op¬ 
pose  this  enormous  force  the  Russians 
had  not  above  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men.  At  first  their  main  army 
was  divided  into  two  masses  —  one,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  strong, 
under  Barclay,  grouped  around  Wilna; 
the  other,  not  quite  fifty  thous.and,  under 
Bagrathion,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  at  Wilkowich,  in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  (Jrodno.*  Napoleon,  with  his 
usual  skill,  threw  himself  into  the  open 
space  between  these  two,  drove  Barclay 
back  on  the  intrenched  camp  of  Drissa  on 
the  Dwina,  in  the  direction  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg,  and  threw  Bagrathion  on  an  eccen¬ 
tric  line  of  retre.at  by  the  long  circuit  of 
Bobrinsk  and  Now  Bichow,  on  Smolensko 
on  the  Dnieper,  in  the  direction  of  Mos¬ 
cow.  He  next  attempted  to  cut  Barclay 
.altogether  off  from  the  Moscow  line,  by 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Witepsk  into 
the  opening,  about  fifty  miles  broad,  which 
separates  the  Dwin.a,  which  flows  into  the 
Baltic,  from  the  Dnieper,  which  runs  into 
the  Black  Se.a.  In  tins  .attempt,  however, 
he  was  foiled  by  Barclay,  who,  suspecting 
his  design,  .abandoned  the  intrenched 
camp  at  Driss.a,  and,  marching  swiftly  to 
his  left,  reached  Witepsk  before  Napo¬ 
leon,  crossed  the  Dwina  there,  and,  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  watershed,  descended  to  the 
banks  of  the  Dnieper  at  Smolensko,  where 
he  at  last  united  his  forces  to  those  of 
Bagnathion.  Frustr.ated  in  his  attempt, 
Napoleon  halted  at  Witepsk;  and  cantoned 
his  army  from  the  banks  of  the  Dwina  to 
those  of  the  Dnieper.  ITn.able  to  with¬ 
stand  the  clamor  of  his  troops,  now  almost 
ungovernable  from  indignation  .at  their 

•  Awaj  to  the  Bouth,  heyond  the  marshes  of 
Pinsk,  watchin;^  the  Austrian  frontier,  lay  a  third 
army,  under  Turmassuff,  forty  -  three  thousand 
strong ;  and  tliere  were  thirty  -  four  thousand  in 
reserre. 
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long  retreat  without  fighting,  Barclay,  i 
contrary  to  his  own  jiulginent,  undertook 
an  offensive  movement  against  the  center 
of  his  adversary’s  scattered  line.  But 
Napoleon,  roused  by  this  movement,  ! 
rapidly  concentrated,  and,  marching  to  | 
liis  right,  cros.sed  the  Dnieper,  and  as-  | 
(•ended  its  left  bank  towards  Smolensko,  ! 
thus  turning  Barclay’s  left,  and  forcing 
him  to  fall  back  swiftly  on  the  same  place.  ' 
Both  armies  arrived  in  sight  of  Stnolen-  ' 
sko  at  the  same  moment.  The  French  \ 
came  by  the  right,  the  ItuSsians  by  the 
left  bank.  The  town  w.as  situated  on  the 
French  side  of  the  river.  Barclay  garri-  , 
soned  it  with  thirty  thousand  men,  and  on  i 
the  seventeenth  of  August  Niipoleon  at-  , 
tacked  it  with  seventy  thousand,  and  held  ! 
eighty  thousand  in  hand  ready  to  supjxirt  ■ 
them.  But  he  could  make  no  iinjiression.  i 
He  won  the  suburbs,  but  the  Knsslans  | 
held  the  town ;  he  lost  ten  thousand  | 
killed  and  wounded,  they  only  si.v  thou¬ 
sand.  The  Russian  army,  elated  with 
this  repulse,  and  regarding  Smolen.sko,  as  j 
their  holy  town,  with  a  su[»erstitious  vene-  j 
ration,  were  eager  to  fight  it  out.  Their  ; 
officers  shared  the  same  feeling.  When  | 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  by  Barclay’s  orders,  ' 
entered  the  place  at  eleven  o’clock  at 
night  to  inquire  into  its  state,  he  was  as¬ 
sured  by  Prince  Eugene  of  Wirtemberg, 
(ieneral  Doctorow’,  and  all  the  generals  | 
commanding  the  stations,  “  that  they  i 
(iould  hold  out  for  ten  days  more,  if  sup-  j 
plied  with  provisions,  for  not  the  slightest  | 
impression  had  been  made  on  the  dc- ' 
fenses.” — Wilson,  105. 

Barclay,  however,  was  unwilling  to  be 
drawn  into  a  prolonged  contest,  which 
might  waste  away  tlie  qumbers  of  his 
already  overmatched  army,  in  a  position  1 
which  might  at  any  time  be  turned  by  a  } 
pass.age  of  the  Dnie|>er  above  the  town. 
He  wjis  desirous  of  falling  back  before  the 
invaders,  with  his  own  force  entire,  well 
furnished  with  sup{)lies,  .•uid  d.aily  strength¬ 
ened  by  recruits,  whilst  he  w.asted  the 
line  >of  their  advance  with  his  Coss.acks. 
He  hoped  thus  to  lure  them  on  u|x>n  a 
path  where  every  step  in  .advance  was  a 
lo.ss  to  them  of  men,  horses,  and  tnaferiel, 
until  their  gradu.al  wasting  aw.ay  and  his 
incrc.ose  restored  the  equality  of  numbers, 
and  g.ave  him  an  opportunity  of  fighting 
u[>on  equal  terms.  Did  he  delay  where 
he  was,  he  incurred  the  risk  of  being 
turned,  and  having  his  retreat  to  Moscow 
cut  off  by  a  flank  m.arch  by  Napoleon  to  I 


his  left,  for  there  were  several  fords  on 
the  Dtiieper  above  the  town,  and  alre.ady 
the  French  cavalry  h,ad  been  seen  ex.amin- 
ing  them  with  care.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances  he  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  dissatisfaction  of  his  troops,  to  abandon 
the  town  during  the  night,  and  fall  back 
towards  Moscow.  But  even  this  was  not 
now  an  easy  task. 

Two  roads  lead  from  Smolensko  —  the 
one  to  Moscow,  the  other  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  The  former  ran  for  about  si.x  miles 
parallel  to  the  Dnieper,  and  under  the 
fire,  both  from  artillery  and  musketry,  of 
the  French  on  the  opposite  bank.  Bar- 
cl.ay  had  already  sent  .along  it  Bagrathion’s 
army  to  Dorogobouge,  but  as  the  enemy 
had  now  closed  upon  the  river,  he  could 
no  longer  use  it  to  draw  off  his  own  men. 
He  w.as  obliged,  therefore,  to  fall  back 
.along  the  Petersburg  road,  and,  when  he 
had  g.ained  some  (listance,  wheel  to  his 
right,  and  m.ake  a  semi-circular  march 
along  cross-p.aths  round  to  the  ^Moscow 
road,  beyond  the  point  where  it  left  the 
river-bank.  But  this  was  a  most  hazard¬ 
ous  movement  in  presence  of  an  enemy 
who,  leaving  bridged  the  stream  as  soon 
as  the  town  of  Smolensko  was  evacuated, 
was  in  possession  of  the  center  of  the  circle 
.along  the  circumference  of  which  the 
Russians  must  p.a.ss.  B.agrathion’s  army 
h.ad  pa.ssed  the  point  where  the  cross¬ 
roads  Barclay  was  following  fall  into  the 
Moscow  road  .at  Loubino,  and  conse¬ 
quently  was  of  no  use;  and  this  all-im¬ 
portant  post  w.as  held  only  by  General 
Touchkoff  with  a  few  thousiind  men. 
Had  the  French  moved  at  once  in  force 
upon  this  point,  Barcl.ay  was  lost,  for 
Touchkoff  must  have  been  driven  in, 
Loubino  won,  and  the  Russian  main  body 
fin.ally  cut  off  from  Bagrathion,  .and  its 
line  of  retreat  on  Moscow.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  Napoleon  did  not  immediately 
perceive  the  advantage  within  his  grasp. 
Ney,  whose  corps  had  first  crossed,  beg.an 
by  following  Barchay’s  rear-guard  along 
the  St.  Petersburg  road,  ami  sustained  a 
sharp  conflict  with  it,  but  fin.ally  w.as  di¬ 
rected  by  Napoleon  to  take  the  Moscow 
line,  ancl  push  on  with  vigor.  Part  of 
Davoust’s  corps  was  ordered  to  support 
him.  But  these  changes  caused  he8it.a- 
tion  and  delay,  and  it  was  not  till  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  that  Ney  fell 
upon  Touchkoff,  although  the  position  of 
the  latter  w.as  not  .above  five  miles  from 
Smolensko.  The  Russians  were  posted 
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behind  a  small  stream  flowing  in  a  ravine. 
After  a  sharp  contest,  they  were  driven 
back  from  this  position  over  the  plateau 
of  Valoutina,  across  anotlier  ravine,  and 
filially  took  post  upon  a  hill  above  the 
marshy  stream  of  the  Stragan,  where 
they  prepared  to  make  their  final  stand ; 
for  immediately  behind  this  the  cross-road 
along  which  Barclay  came  fell  in.  A  step 
backward,  and  all  was  lost.  Strongly  and 
fiercely  did  the  Russians  fight  —  swiftly 
and  eagerly  did  the  French  come  on. 
Their  surging  numbers  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  Russians,  when  the  head 
of  Barclay’s  advanced  guard,  with  eight 
guns,  debouching  from  the  lane,  re.stored 
the  contest.  But  (iudin’s  division  of  Da- 
voust’s  corps  now  joined  Ney,  .and  the 
battle  raged  more  fiercely  than  ever.  The 
decisive  moment  had  come. 

“  It  was  about  sunset,”  s.iys  Wil.son,  “  when 
the  enemy  on  the  main  road  upon  the  left  bank 
flattering  themselves  that  their  right  was  gaining 
ground,  made  a  desperate  effort  to  force  the  hill 
on  which  several  Russian  guns  were  placed, 
and  which  commanded  the  whole  position,  and 
also  in  reverse  the  outlet  of  the  cros.s-roa(l,  be¬ 
yond  which  a  boggy  rivulet  ran,  intersecting 
the  route.  Over  this  only  one  bridge  with 
loose  planks  afforded  pas.sage  for  the  artillery 
and  infantry,  until  night,  when  two  others  were 
thrown  across  by  Duke  Alexander  of  Wirtem- 
berg.  For  an  instant  the  Russian  guns  and 
troops  supporting,  overwhelmed  with  shells, 
shot,  and  musketry,  flew  back  to  seek  shelter 
fiehind  the  cre.st  of  the  hill ;  but  General  Bar¬ 
clay,  who  had  lieen  superintending  the  action 
with  his  rear-guard,  admonished  by  the  cannon¬ 
ade  at  Loubino  and  Waloutina  Gora  of  the  new 
il.inger  to  his  advanced  guard,  opportunely  ar¬ 
rived  at  this  moment,  and,  seeing  the  extent  of 
the  danger  to  fiis  column,  galloped  forward 
sword  in  hand  at  the  head  of  hi.s  staff  (including 
myself,  with  two  Russian  officers  attached  to 
me  as  aides-de-camp)  and  orderlies,  rallying  the 
fugitive.s,  and  crying  out  ‘  Victory  or  death ! 
We  must  preserve  this  post  or  perish  !’  by  his 
energy  and  example  reanimating  all,  recovered 
posses-sion  of  the  hight,  and  thus,  under  God’s 
favor,  the  army  was  [ircscrved.  Tlie  loss  on 
e.ach  side  was  not  much  more  than  six  thousand 
men.  The  Russians  had  suffered  most  by  the 
attack  on  their  guard.  The  French  had  in  the 
oilier  attacks  been  the  most  exposed.” — Wihon, 
108,  109.* 


*  Had  Juiiot,  who  had  forded  the  Diiioper  above 
the  Russian  position,  attacked  their  left  rear  with 
his  corps,  they  must  have  been  destroyed.  But  he 
refused  to  move,  declaring  that  “  his  orders  were 
limited  to  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  that  a  marsh 
in  his  front  would  prevent  the  deployment  of  his 
forces.”—  Wilton^  91. 
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Hitvilig  now  happily  reunited  their 
forces,  the  Rus.si;iiis  continued  their  re¬ 
treat  dnriii"  the  night.  Barclay,  yielding 
to  the  almost  muliiiy  of  hi.s  troops,  now’ 
m.ade  up  his  mind  to  {^ive  battle.  To 
such  a  pitch  had  this  feelini»  come  amongst 
both  oflieers  tmd  men,  that  Platofl’,  the 
Cossack  leader,  cam6  to  the  Russian  com- 
mandet  on  the  evacuation  of  Smolcnsko 
and  said  :  “  You  see  I  wear  hut  a  cloak : 
I  will  never  pnt  on  .a^ain  a  Russian  uni¬ 
form,  since  it  has  hecome  a  di.sgrace !” 
It  was  first  intended  to  have  fought  .at 
Dorogobouge,  but  the  position  chosen 
there  being  found  defective,  they  fell  back 
in  search  of  one.  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
meanwhile  contimied  his  journey  to  St. 
Petersburg,  hut  now’  the  bearer  of  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  communications 
ever  sent  by  soldiers  to  a  sovereign.  We 
give  the  account  of  the  trans.action  in  his 
ow’n  words : 

“  When  Sir  Roliert  Wil.son  reached  tlic  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  he  found  the  generals  in  open  dis¬ 
sension  with  the  commandcr-in  chicf,  General 
Barclay,  for  having  already  suffcretl  the  enemy 
to  overrun  so  many  provinces,  and  for  not  mak¬ 
ing  any  serious  disposition  to  defend  the  line  of 
the  Dnieper.  Some  wished  that  General  Ben- 
ningsen  should  have  the  command,  others 
Prince  Bagrathion ;  and  General  Benningsen, 
fearing  that  he  might  be  forced  into  the  com¬ 
mand  by  a  military  election  when  it  was  known 
that  Smolensko  was  to  be  evacuated,  left  the 
army,  and  withdrew  several  marches  to  the  re.ar, 
that  the  Emperor’s  orders  for  the  appointment 
of  a  new  chief  might  arrive  during  his  absence. 
Before  his  (Wilson’s)  departure  for  St  Peters¬ 
burg.  however,  it  had  been  resolved  to  send  to 
the  Emperor  not  only  the  request  of  the  army 
‘  for  a  new  chief,’  hut  a  declaration,  in  the  name 
of  the  anny,  ‘  that  if  an  order  came  from  fit. 
Petersburg  to  ausjiend  hostilities  and  treat  the 
invaders  as  friends'  (which  was  apprehended  to 
be  the  true  motive  of  the  retrogade  movements, 
in  ileference  to  the  policy  of  t!ount  Romanzow,) 

‘  such  an  order  would  he  regarded  cut  one  which 
did  not  express  his  Imperial  Majesty's  real  sen¬ 
timents  and  tcishes,  but  had  been  extracted 
from  his  Majesty  under  false  representations 
or  external  control,  and  that  the  army  would 
continue  to  maintain  his  pledge  and  pursue  the 
contest  till  the  inreider  was  driven  beyond  the 
frontier.'  Since  the  execution  of  such  a  com¬ 
mission  might  expose  a  Rus.sian  officer  to  future 
punishment,  and  the  conveyance  of  such  a  com¬ 
munication  by  a  subject  to  the  sovereign  was 
calculated  to  pain  and  give  otfense,  when  no  of¬ 
fense  was  proposed,  it  was  communicated  by  a 
body  of  generals  to  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  ‘that 
under  the  circumstances  of  his  known  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  Emperor,  and  his  Imperial  Majesty  's 
I  equally  well-known  feelings  towards  him,  no 
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person  was  considered  so  properly  qualified  to 
put  the  Emperor  in  possession  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  army ;  that  his  motives  in  accepting  tlic 
mission  could  not  be  suspected;  and  that  the 
channel  was  one  which  would  licst  avoid  tres¬ 
pass  on  personal  respect,  and  prevent  irritation 
from  personal  feelings  being  humiliated.’  ” — 
Wilson,  111,  112. 

Sir  Robert  undertook  the  delicate  mi.s- 
sion,  and  reatihed  St.  Petersburg  on  tlie 
twenty-fourth  August.  The  Emperor  was 
tlien  at  Abo,  wliilher  he  had  gone  to  meet 
Bernadotte.  There  is  no  niouarch  who 
h.as  come  much  worse  out  of  the  ordeal  of 
history  than  this  Swedish  one.  Selfish¬ 
ness  seems  to  have  been  the  only  rule 
wliich  guided  his  conduct.  Of  any  higher 
motive  he  was  entirely  guileless.  Tliiers 
has  levcaled  that  he  offered  to  unite  his 
whole  forces  to  those  of  Franco  for  the 
overtli row  of  Russia,  provided  the  pos.ses- 
sion  of  Norway  wa.s  secured  to  him. 
Napoleon  —  to  his  honor  be  it  said  —  re¬ 
fused  to  spoliate  his  old  ally  Denmark, 
and  Bernadotte  then  proceeded  to  offer 
his  niercenary  alliance  to  England  and 
Russia  uj>on  the  same  terms.  They  ac¬ 
cepted  it,  for  it  was  of  immense  im|M>rt- 
ance  to  them ;  and  lie  now  came  to  Abo 
to  conclude  the  terms  of  his  bargain. 
Then  says  Sir  Robert : 

“Those  negotiations  were  concluded  which 
rendered  disposable  the  Ru.'Sian  army  of  Fin¬ 
land,  and  secured  the  cooperation  of  a  Swe<lish 
force,  assuring  Norway  and  Sweden,  under  the 
guarantee  of  England,  with  one  million  sterling 
as  subsidy,  which,  nu/reover,  held  out  to  the 
King  the  prospect  of  ascending  the  throne  of 
Alexander  having  declared  in  his  pre¬ 
sence  ‘  that  he  should  consider  it  vacant  in  case 
of  Napoleon’s  overthrow,’  and  having  replied  to 
the  King's  que-stion,  ‘To  whom  then  would  it 
be  given  F  with  a  pointed  emphasis  and  accom¬ 
panying  inclination  of  the  head,  ‘  Au  plus 
digne  1’  ” —  Wilson,  113. 

This  is  a  most  curious  and  valuable 
revelation.  The  conduct  of  Bernadotte 
in  the  subsequent  course  of  the  contest 
w.os  so  extraordinary — the  resolution  with 
W'hich  he  held  back  his  forces  from  any 
active  participation  in  it  was  so  great  — 
the  pressure  which  had  to  be  applied  to 
him  by  Sir  Charles  Stewart  in  1813  to 
bring  him  up  on  the  third  day  to  Leipslc, 
and  by  Lord  Castlere.aglj  in  1814  to  tear 
from  his  reluctant  grasp  the  Russian  and 
Prussian  corps  which  rendered  Blucher 
victorious  at  Laon,  was  so  extreme,  that 
every  attentive  reader  of  these  transac¬ 
tions  was  driven  to  one  of  two  alterna¬ 


tives —  either  that  Bern.adottc  was  a  trai¬ 
tor  or  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  throne  of 
France.  This  most  curious  revelation  of 
Sir  Robert  Wilson,  however,  renders  the 
motives  of  his  conduct  clear.  The  Ru.s- 
sian  Emperor  had  indirectly  held  out  to 
him  the  bait  of  the  French  throne  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  enter  into  the  alliance,  and  it 
was  therefore  but  natural  that  he  should 
endeavor  to  h.ang  back,  as  much  as  jwssl- 
ble,  in  the  actual  contest,  and  avoid  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  wounding  the  sus¬ 
ceptible  vanity  of  his  future  subjects,  and 
being  associated  in  their  minds  with  the 
overthrow  of  their  dominion  and  the  hu¬ 
miliation  of  their  country. 

On  the  third  September  the  Emperor 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  during 
a  private  conversation  after  dinner,  Sir 
Robert  communicated  to  him  the  views 
of  his  army.  Ilis  account  of  Alexander’s 
conduct  on  the  occa.sion  is  so  characteris¬ 
tic,  and  throws  so  much  light  both  upon 
his  character  and  the  state  of  Russia  at 
the  time,  that  w’c  give  it  in  full : 

“  During  this  expo.sition,  the  Emperor’s  color 
occa.sionally  visited  and  left  his  check.  When 
Sir  Robert  Wilson  had  tertninate<l  his  appeal, 
there  was  a  minute  or  two  of  pause,  and  his 
Mjijesty  drew’  towards  the  window,  as  if  desi¬ 
rous  of  recovering  an  uneml>arraKsed  air  before 
he  replietl.  After  a  few  struggles  however,  he 
came  up  to  Sir  Rul>crt  Wilson,  t(K)k  him  by  the 
hanef  and  kis.sed  him  on  the  forehca<l  and  cheek, 
according  to  the  Russian  custom,  ‘  You  are  the 
only  person,’  then  saifl  his  Majesty,  ‘  from  whom 
I  could  or  would  have  heard  such  a  communica¬ 
tion.  In  the  former  war  you  proved  your  at¬ 
tachment  to  me  by  your  services,  and  you  enti¬ 
tled  yourself  to  my  most  intimate  confidence ; 
but  you  must  be  aware  that  you  have  placed  me 
in  a  very  distres.sing  position.  Moi !  souverain 
de  la  Rassie !  to  hear  such  things  from  any  one ! 
Rut  the  army  is  mistaken  in  Romanzow ;  he 
really  has  not  advised  submi.ssion  to  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon ;  iuid  I  have  a  great  res|>cct  for 
him,  since  he  is  almost  the  only  one  who  never 
asked  me  in  liis  life  for  any  thing  on  his  own 
account ;  whereas  every  one  else  in  my  service 
has  always  Ix-en  seeking  honors,  wealUi,  or  some 
private  object  for  himself  and  connections.  I  am 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  him  w  ilhout  cause :  but 
come  again  to-morrow.  I  must  collect  my 
thoughts  before  I  di.s|)atch  you  with  an  answer. 
I  know  the  generals  and  ofilcers  about  them  well ; 
they  mean,  1  am  satisfied  to  do  their  duty,  and 
I  have  no  fears  of  their  having  any  unavowed 
designs  against  my  authority.  But  I  am  to  be 
piti^ ;  for  I  have  few  about  mo  who  h.ive  any 
sound  education  or  fixed  principles :  uiy  grand¬ 
mother’s  court  vitiated  Uie  whole  eelucation  of 
the  empire,  confining  it  to  the  acquisition  of  Ui 
French  hnguage,  French  frivolities  and  vices, 
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particularly  panting.  I  have  little,  therefore,  on 
which  I  cjin  lirnily  rely :  only  impulses :  I  must 
not  give  way  to  them,  if  |)08.‘iible ;  but  I  will 
think  on  all  you  have  said.’  His  Majc.sty  then 
embraced  Sir  Robert  Wilson  a?ain,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  the  next  day  for  his  further  attendance.  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  obeyed  his  Majesty’s  commands, 
who  renewed  the  subject  almost  immediately  by 
saying,  ‘  Well  !  Montieur  V Amhattadeur  de» 
reheUe*,  I  have  reflected  seriously  during  the 
whole  night  upon  the  conver.sation  of  yesterday, 
and  I  have  not  done  you  injustice.  You  shall 
carry  back  to  the  army  pledges  of  my  determin¬ 
ation  to  continue  the  war  against  Napolc*on 
whilst  a  Frenchman  is  in  arms  on  this  side  the 
frontier.  I  will  not  desert  my  engagements, 
come  what  may.  1  will  abide  the  worst.  I  am 
rcjidy  to  remove  my  family  into  the  interior,  and 
undergo  every  sacrifice ;  but  I  must  not  give 
way  on  the  point  of  choosing  my  own  ministers : 
that  conccs.sion  might  induce  other  demands  still 
more  inconvenient  and  indecorous  for  me  to 
grant  Count  Romanzow  shall  not  be  the 
means  of  any  disunion  or  ditfercncc ;  every  thing 
will  be  done  that  can  remove  uneasiness  on  that 
head,  but  done  so  that  I  shall  not  appeitr  to  give 
way  to  menace,  or  have  to  ri'proach  myself  for 
injustice.  This  is  a  ca.so  where  much  depends 
on  the  manner  of  doing  it.  (live  me  a  little 
time — all  will  be  satisfactorily  arranged.’  ” — 
Wileon,  116,  117. 

Sir  Robert  was  shortly  after  sent  back 
to  the  army,  instructed  by  the  Emperor 
to  announce  in  his  name  to  the  generals 
that  he 

”  Declared  u]M)n  his  honor,  and  directed  him 
to  repeat  in  the  most  funiml  manner,  the  decla¬ 
ration,  that  his  Majc.sty  would  not  enter  into  or 
pennit  any  negotiation  with  Napoloon  as  long 
as  an  aniied  Frenchman  remained  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Russia,  lie  would  sooner  let  his  beard 
grow  to  his  waist,  and  eat  potatoes  in  Siberia. 
At  the  same  time,  he  specially  authoriml  Sir 
Robert  Wilson  (who  was  to  reside  with  the  Rus¬ 
sian  .\rmy  as  British  Comini.ssioner)  to  inter¬ 
vene  witli  all  the  power  and  influence  he  could 
exert,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  Imperial 
Crown,  in  conformity  with  tlmt  ple<lge,  when¬ 
ever  he  saw  any  disposition  or  design  to  con¬ 
travene  or  prejudice  them.” — WiUon,  119. 

I 

It  w.'is  the  fifteenth  September  wlieii 
Sir  Robert  left  St.  Petersburg  for  the 
headquarters  of  the  Rus.siau  army.  lie 
did  not  rejoin  it,  in  consequence,  until 
after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow.  Great 
events  had  happened  in  the  mean  time. 
Rarclay  had  been  superseded  in  the  com¬ 
mand  by  Marshal  Kutusoff.  His  charac¬ 
ter  is  thus  sketched  by  our  author : 

“A  hon  vivant — polished,  courteous,  shrewd  as 
a  Greek,  naturally  intelligent  as  an  Asiatic,  and 
well  instructed  as  a  European  —  he  was  mure 


disposed  to  trust  to  diplomacy  for  his  success 
than  to  martial  prowess,  for  which,  by  hLs  ago 
and  the  state  of  his  constitution,  he  was  no 
longer  qualified.  AVhen  he  joined  the  army  he 
was  seventy-four  years  old  ;  and,  though  hale, 
so  very  corj)ulent  that  he  was  obliged  to  move 
about,  even  when  in  the  field,  in  a  little  four- 
wheeled  carriage  with  a  head,  called  a  droska. 
Such  was  the  successor  whom,  as  Alexander 
told  the  English  general.  Sir  Robert  Wilson, 

‘  the  nobility  of  Russia  had  selected  to  vindicate 
the  anns  of  Ru.ssia,  and  defend  their  remaining 
posscssioas.’ ” — Wileon,  1.31. 

Person.'illy,  Kutusoff  w:is  inclined  to 
follow  out  the  plan  conceived  by  Barclay. 
But  the  circumstances  of  his  appointment, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  army,  rendered  any 
further  retreat  without  a  general  battle 
im{)os8ible.  Having  chosen,  therefore,  a 
battle-ground  at  Borodino,  seventy-five 
miles  in  front  of  Moscow,  he  ha.stened  to 
occupy  it,  and  strengthen  it  with  earth¬ 
works. 

It  wjis  not  without  great  hesitation  that 
Napoleon  took  the  resolution  of  advancing 
from  Smolensko  direct  upon  Moscow. 
His  most  prudent  course  would  have  been 
to  have  taken  up  his  position  there  behind 
the  Dnieper  and  the  Dwina,  and  employed 
himself  during  the  winter  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  his  position,  securing  his  base,  and  re¬ 
organizing  Poland  and  Lithuania  in  his 
roar,  ready  to  .advance  with  the  early 
spring  on  the  Russian  capital.  But  his 
active  mind  could  not  brook  the  prospect* 
of  the  long  inaction ;  he  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  idea,  that  if  he  could  de¬ 
feat  the  Russians  in  a  general  action,  and 
occupy  their  capital,  Alexander  would 
immediately  sue  for  peace  ;  and  he  knew 
enough  of  the  state  of  their  army  to  be 
sure  that  they  would  not  fall  back  much 
farther  without  fighting.  Moreover,  ho 
felt  strongly  that  the  course  of  the  Dnie¬ 
per  and  the  Dwina  ceased  to  bo  defensive 
lines  the  moment  the  hard  frost  set  in. 
Influenced  by  these  various  considera¬ 
tions,  and  trusting  much  to  his  8t.ar,  he 
took  his  final  resolution  at  Dorogobougo 
to  march  straight  on  Moscow.  At  Gjat^, 
oil  the  second  September,  he  halted  for  a 
day  to  refrc.sh  his  men  for  the  great  con¬ 
test  which  was  impending,  and  had  re¬ 
turns  sent  in  of  the  strength  of  each  corps. 
From  these  it  appeared  that  he  had 
10.3,000  infantry  and  .30,000  cavalry — in 
all,  133,000  combatants  present  with  the 
eagles:  420,000  had  crossed  the  Niemen, 
about  120,000  had  been  detached  to  the 
flanks  or  left  in  g.arrison ;  his  loss  up  to 
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this  period  alone,  therefore,  must  have 
amounted  to  the  enormous  number  of  up¬ 
wards  of  160,000  men. 

It  was  six  o’clock  on  the  mornin"  of 
the  seventh  September  when  the  strife  of 
giants  began  at  Borodino:  11.5,000  Rus¬ 
sians,  with  640  pieces  of  artillery,  strug¬ 
gled  there  from  the  rising  till  the  setting 
of  the  sun  against  127,000  French  and 
580  guns.*  No  such  terrible  contest  had 
yet  occurred  even  in  that  age  of  cea-seless 
strife.  Tiirec  redoubts  covered  the  Rus¬ 
sian  left,  one  large  fieldwork  protected 
their  center.  Around  these  the  storm  of 
battle  ebbed  and  flowed— now  surging 
over  their  blood-stained  ramparts,  now 
rolling  down  the  hights  l>eyond.  Now 
heavy  columns  of  French  Infantry  forced 
their  headlong  way  with  the  bayonet, 
anon  with  horrid  yells  the  sturdy  Russian 
foot,  closing  with  a  desperate  conr.age, 
would  win  back  their  ground  ;  then  tlic 
glittering  cuirasses  of  charging  horsemen 
would  sweep  through  the  struggling 
crowd,  or  loose  hordes  of  long-lanced  Cos¬ 
sacks  go  swarniifig  along  the  rear.  When 
mutual  exhaustion  and  the  failing  light 
brought  this  terrible  battle  to  a  close,  the 
covering-works  both  on  the  Russian  center 
and  left  were  in  the  hands  of  the  assail¬ 
ants  ;  but  behind  them,  on  the  hights  in 
rear  of  the  ravines  of  Gorizkoe  and  Se- 
menowski,  the  Muscovite  masses  lay,  ex¬ 
hausted,  but  unbroken.  About  80,000 
killed  and  wounded  men  were  stretched 
upon  that  field  of  blood,  divided  in  about 
,  equal  proportions  between  the  two  sides. 
But  the  French  had  two  decided  advan¬ 
tages:  the  guard,  20,000  strong,  had 
never  taken  their  muskets  from  their 
shoulders,  while  the  last  Russian  reserves 
had  been  engaged;  and  on  their  right 
they  had  gained  ground,  which  enabled 
them  to  menace  the  Russian  line  of  re¬ 
treat. 

Tiiesc  circumstances  decided  Kutusoff 
to  retire,  and  accordingly,  before  dawn 
on  the  following  morning,  he  evacuated 
the  position,  and  fell  back  slowly,  and  in 
perfect  order,  to  Mojaisk  on  the  Moscow 
road.  Benningsen,  who  had  a  keen  eye 
for  strategy,  urged  Kutusoff  here, 

“  Not  to  fall  back  on  Moscow,  but  to  move 
with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  in  the  direction 
of  Kalouga,  on  which  line  he  would  be  most  ad¬ 


vantageously  posted  in  case  the  enemy  persisted 
in  his  movement  on  Moscow  to  batiie  his  opera¬ 
tion,  or  render  it  finally  disastrous.” — ^yiUon, 
161. 

But  the  commander-in-chief  fell  back 
lei.^urely  along  the  main  road,  and,  with 
some  sharp  rear-guard  combats,  arrived  in 
front  of  Moscow,  where  In*  took  up  a  de¬ 
fensive  position  on  the  thirteenth.  Many 
of  the  generals,  .and  the  m,ass  of  the  army, 
were  eager  for  another  combat  beneath 
the  walls  of  the  cajutal ;  but  at  a  council 
of  war,  hehl  to  decide  the  question,  the 
opinion  of  Kutusoft’])revailed — that  tliero 
w’as  no  good  j)osition  covering  the  cajiU 
tal — 

“Tlwt  the  Russian  army,  in  another  battle 
before  Moscow,  might  be  so  shattered  as  to  be 
rendercsl  incapable  of  resuming  offensive  opera¬ 
tions  in  conjunction  with  the  other  armies  on 
inarch,  or  maneuvering  to  act  on  the  rear  and 
flank  communications  of  the  enemy,  tlie  success 
of  which  operations,  as  well  as  their  own  safety, 
depended  on  the  cooperating  supfKirt  of  the 
Russian  main  army  ;  that  the  enemy  would  be 
obliged  to  weaken  His  disposable  force  by  the 
occupation  of  Moscow,  whereas  the  Russian 
anny  would  be  daily  gaining  strength ;  and 
finally,  that  it  must  always  be  kept  in  mind  that 
the  contest  was  for  the  Russian  empire,  and  not 
for  the  pre.servation  of  any  particular  city,  or 
the  capital  itself.” —  Wilson,  104. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  rea¬ 
sons  were  perfectly  sound,  and  fully  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  event. 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  fourteenth,”  says 
Wilson,  “  before  day-dawn,  tlie  troops  com¬ 
menced  filing  through  the  city,  and  were  soon 
accompanie<l  by  all  the  inhabitants  and  |K>pulace 
who  could  find  any  means  of  conveyance.  .\ 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  souls,  out  of  two 
hundred  thousand,  with  sixty-five  thousand  car¬ 
riages  of  every  description,  exclusive  of  the 
artillery  and  military  ambulances,  pas.scd  the 
barriers  in  funeral  march.” — Wilson,  165. 

The  nation  accompanied  their  army, 
and  the  empty  shell  of  the  capital  was 
alone  left  to  the  invaders.  We  now  come 
to  the  very  curious  and  much-vexed  ques¬ 
tion,  Who  burnt  Moscow  ?  ATilson  agrees 
with  Thiers  and  Ali.son  in  attributing  the 
deed  to  the  govenior  Rosto^ichin.  The 
reasons  he  assigns  seem  mute  decisive 
upon  the  subject.  When  Kutusoff  fell 
back  towards  the  caiiital,  Rostopchin  pub¬ 
licly  avowed  his 


*  For  these  numbers  compare  Thiers  xiv.  818, 
and  Chambray,  ii.  33,  with  Boutourlin,  L  320,  and 
Wilson,  136. 


“  Resolve,  if  the  city  were  not  to  be  defended 
by  the  Russian  army,  to  convoke  all  the  author¬ 
ities  and  inhabitants  for  the  purpose  of  ar- 
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ranging  a  general  and  municipally  regulated 
conflagration — a  sacrifice  which  he  was  confi¬ 
dent  would  unhesitatingly  be  made  by  their  pa¬ 
triotism,  excited  by  their  horror  of  the  invader. 
As  a  further  security'  against  the  counteraction 
of  his  design,  he  insisted  on  and  obtained  a  sol¬ 
emn  promise  from  Kutusoff,  that  if  any  change 
should  occur  in  his  resolution  to  defend  the  city, 
he  would  give  him  three  full  days’  notice.” — 
Wilton,  162. 

Kutusoff  could  or  did  not  fulfill  liis  j>i  o- 
luise ;  the  meeting  could  not  be  held,  :nid 
thus 

“  Rostopchin,  the  governor,  was  placed  in  a 
false  position.  He  could  neither  deny  nor  adopt 
the  act;  but  his  previous  announcement  of  that 
intention,  his  demand  of  Kutusoff  ‘  for  three 
days’  notice,’  the  removal  or  de.struction  of  all  ^ 
the  fire-engines  and  apparatus,  the  release  of' 
several  hundred  malefactors,  and  the  organiza-  | 
tion  of  their  bands  under  directing  sujieriors,  | 
impress  conviction  that  Rostopchin  was  the  au- 1 
thor  and  abettor  of  the  transaction.  He  never  I 
forgave  Kutusoff  for  the  infraction  of  the  promise  i 
— a  promise  which  he  publicly  declared  Kutusoff, 
‘  swore  by  the  white  hairs  of  his  head’  to  keep,  | 
and  the  breach  of  which  compelled  him  to  make  | 
clandestine  preparations,  and  take  measures  as  if 
he  were  instigating  an  offense  against  his  coun-  ! 
tryiucn  and  country ;  wherea.s,  if  it  had  been  ' 
kept,  an  occasion  would  have  l)een  presented  to  ! 
him  to  as.sumc  the  avowed  responsible  lead  in  ; 
an  act  of  public  virtue  cnliancing  national  fame.” 
—  Wilton,  17  S,  I 

Of  the  stern  clmr.actcr  of  the  mun,  .and 
the  fierce  patriotic  spirit  which  bunted  in 
every  Kussiun  brea.st,  from  the  Emjwror  j 
to  the  serf,  the  following  anecdote  will  .af-] 
ford  an  ilhtstration  worth  pages  of  decha-  ^ 
mation.  Uosto|)ehiu  po8.se8sed  a  magnifi-  ^ 
cent  piil.aee  residence  at  Woronowo,  fitted  ; 
up  in  the  most  superb  juid  costly  manner 
with  .articles  6f  .‘intitpie  t'ertu.  When  the 
French  aj>pro.'iched  the  place,  he  desired 
the  presence  of  several  Ru.s8iau  generals 
and  the  English  Commissioner. 

“  At  the  morning  dawn  a  deputation  of  ciders 
from  the  village  appeare<l,  stating  that  ‘  they 
had  all  made  their  dispositions  to  retire  with  the 
troops,  and  soliciting  to  be  permitted  to  go  to  an  i 
cstaK"  of  their  suzerain’s  in  Siberia,  as  they  pre-  , 
ferred  to  be  removed  there,  or  to  any  other  pro-  [ 
vice  of  the  empire,  rather  than  to  be  subjected  | 
to  French  dominion.’  The  permission  being  j 
granted,  the  whole  colony,  seventeen  hundred  i 
souls,  began  their  march,  and  presented  one  of  | 
the  most  affecting  sights  ever  beheld :  but  not , 
a  plaint  was  lieanL  ‘  Clod  give  our  Emperor  and  : 
Russia  victory,  with  benedictions  on  their  lord,’  | 
were  the  only  exclamations  or  expressions  that  ' 


'  escaped  their  lips.  Having  posted  their  dcclara- 
I  tion  on  the  church  doors  in  three  languages, 
Rostopchin,  on  hearing  the  pickets  commence 
I  skirmishing,  and  seeing  the  enemy  in  move- 
j  ment,  entered  his  palace,  begging  his  friends  to 
accompany  him.  On  arriving  at  tl»e  porch, 

'  burning  torches  were  distributed  to  every  one. 

I  Mounting  the  stairs,  .and  reaching  his  state  bed¬ 
room,  Rostopchin  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
said  to  the  English  General  ‘  That  is  my  mar¬ 
riage-bed  ;  I  have  not  the  heart  to  set  it  on  fire ; 
you  must  spare  me  this  pain.’  When  Ros- 
I  topchin  had  himself  set  on  fire  all  the  rest  of  the 
apartment,  then,  and  not  before,  his  wish  was 
executed.  Each  apartment  was  ignited  as  the 
party  proceeded,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
the  whole  was  one  blazing  mass.  Rostopchin 
then  proceeded  to  the  stables,  which  were  quick¬ 
ly  in  flames,  and  afterwards  stood  in  front  con¬ 
templating  the  progress  of  the  fire  and  the  fall¬ 
ing  fragments.  When  the  last  ca.st  of  the  Ca- 
vallo  group  was  precipitated,  he  said  :  ‘  I  am  at 
ease :’  and  as  the  enemy’s  shots  were  now 
whistling  around,  he  and  all  retired.” — Wilton, 
179,  180. 

When  Kutusoff  cvacti.ttcd  Moscow,  be 
foil  bjick  for  two  marches  along  the  Ko¬ 
lomna  ro.ail ;  wheeling  then  to  his  right, 
he  made  a  semicircular  march  round  Mos¬ 
cow  at  a  distance  of  .about  twenty-five 
miles  from  it,  up  the  stream  of  the  Pakra, 
till  he  reached  Krasnoi  Pakra  on  the  old 
road  to  K.alouga  ;  here  he  arrived  on  the 
nineteenth.  By  this  most  able  movement 
the  Russian  general  at  once  drew  near  to 
his  own  rcenforcements,  threatened  the 
line  of  retreat  of  the  enemy,  and  secured 
his  own  upon  the  important  city  of  Ka 
louga,  f  hilst  he  preserved  to  himself,  and 
debarred  them  from  the  riche.st  ])rovinoes 
of  tlie  empire.  Here  he  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  month,  when  Xa))olcon 
despatched  a  strong  force  under  Murat 
and  Poni.atowski  ag.ainst  him  ;  he  then  fell 
back  still  along  the  old  Kalouga  road, 
from  the  banks  of  the  Pakra  to  those  of 
the  Kara,  and  est.abli.shed  himself  .at  Ta- 
routino,  where  he  put  a  period  to  the  long 
retre.at  of  the  Kussi.an  armies,  and  pre¬ 
served  in  a  mtich  more  secure  position  all 
the  advantages  of  his  former  more  ad¬ 
vanced  one  on  the  Pakra.  The  camp  of 
Taroutino  was  strong  in  itself,  and  now 
boc.ame  the  real  capital  of  the  mobilized 
Rus.sian  empire.  It  was  the  Toitcs  Ve- 
dr.as  of  the  Moscow  campaign.  In  it 
Kutusoff  remained  undisturbed  from  the 
second  October  till  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  same  month,  reorganizing  and  recruit¬ 
ing  his  army.  Of  this  period  Wilson  has 
left  the  following  striking  picture: 
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“  The  reenforcement  and  provisioning  of  the 
assembling  army  was  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  efforts  of  national  zeal  ever  made.  No 
Russian  who  possessed  any  article  which  could 
be  rendered  serviceable  to  the  state,  withheld 
it :  horses,  arms,  equipment,  provisions,  and,  in 
brief,  every  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  was 
poured  into  the  camps.  Militia  performed  the 
most  remarkable  marches,  even  for  Russians,  to 
reach  the  head-quarters.  Old  and  young,  under 
and  over  the  regulated  ages,  flocked  to  the  stand- 
.irds,  and  would  not  be  refused  service.  Fathers 
of  families,  many  seventy  years  of  ago  and  up¬ 
wards,  placed  themselves  in  the  ranks,  and  en¬ 
countered  every  fatigue  as  well  as  peril  with  all 
the  ardor  of  youth.  Governors  of  distant  pro¬ 
vinces,  without  waiting  for  orders  or  requisi¬ 
tions,  urged  forward  every  supply  they  could 
collect ;  and  so  many  cannon  were  dispatched 
by  relays,  that  a  hundred  and  sixty  beautiful 
new  guns  were  in  one  day  sent  away  as  super¬ 
fluous.  When  the  army  amounted  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  thousand  men,  not  only  were  they 
regularly  fed,  but  fifty  thousand  horses  received 
full  rations  of  hay  and  corn  without  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  foraging  range  above  twenty  miles. 
The  camp  resembled  a  beehive  in  the  activity  of 
its  swarming  hosts.  The  whole  nation  was  so¬ 
licitous  to  fill  it  with  stores  and  useful  largesses.” 
—  Wilson,  194,  196. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  curi¬ 
ous  of  the  many  curious  revelations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  work,  and  that  is  as  to  the 
«lecisive  part  taken  by  Sir  Robert  in  pre¬ 
venting  Ivutusoff  from  concluding  an  ar¬ 
mistice  with  Napoleon  for  the  evacuation 
of  Moscow.  When  Napoleon  first  en¬ 
tered  the  Russian  capital,  he  never  doubt¬ 
ed  that  a  few  days  would  bring  pr<^posals 
from  Alexander,  offering  to  conclude 
peace  u|)on  the  most  favorable  terms,  and 
conceding  all  the  points  at  issue  when  the 
contest  began.  The  burning  of  the  town 
was  the  first  rude  shock  which  this  pleas¬ 
ant  anticip.ation  received.  But  still  he 
believed  th.at,  so  long  as  he  held  Moscow, 
the  Russians  \vould  be  only  too  hap|ty  to 
conclude  a  convention,  agreeing  to  his 
unmolested  retreat  in  exchange  for  it. 
Yet  as  time  p.assed  on,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tors  came  not,  Napoleon  grew  anxious  ; 
his  acute  mind  saw  at  a  glance  the  enor¬ 
mous  and  frightful  extent  of  the  peril  to 
which  he  would  be  exposed  should  he  be 
ultimately  compelled  to  fall  back,  and  he 
took  the  first  step  on  his  own  side,  by 
sending  General  Lauriston  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Kutusoff’s  head-quarters  to 
propose  an  armistice. 

Sir  liobert  Wilson,  on  the  fourth  Oc¬ 
tober,  was  at  Milaradowitch’s  bivouac 


when  he  received  a  message  from  General 
Benningsen,  requesting  him  to  return  in¬ 
stantly  to  head-quarters.  He  found  an 
assembly  of  general  officers  anxiously 
awaiting  his  return. 

“  They  afforded  him  proof  that  Kutusoff  in 
answer  to  a  proposition  made  by  Lauriston  on 
behalf  of  Napoleon,  liad  agreed  to  meet  him 
this  same  night  at  a  station  several  miles  from 
his  most  advanced  vidcttes,  on  the  road  to  Mos¬ 
cow,  there  to  confer  on  the  terms  of  a  conven¬ 
tion,  ‘for  the  immediate  retreat  of  the  whole 
invading  army  from  the  lerritorics  of  Russia, 
which  convention  was  also  to  serve  as  the  basis 
of  a  peace  to  which  it  was  to  be  the  prelimina¬ 
ry.’  They  added  that  ‘  Napoleon  himself  might 
be  expected  at  the  interview,  as  Lauriston  had 
stated  that  he  would  bo  acconqianied  by  a 
friend.’  They  therefore  required  from  the  Eng- 
li.sh  General  ‘  that  he  would  act  as  commissioner 
of  the  Emperor  under  his  delegated  authority,’ 
and  ‘  as  an  English  commissioner  charged  with 
the  protection  of  the  British  and  allied  inter¬ 
ests;’  adding  ‘the  resolve  of  the  chiefs,  which 
would  be  sustained  by  the  army,  not  to  allow 
Kutiisoff  to  return  and  resume  the  command  if 
once  he  quitteil  it  for  this  midnight  interview  in 
the  enemy’s  camp.’  They  declared  that  they 
wished  to  avoid  extreme  measures,  but  that 
their  mind*  were  made  up  to  diepossf**  the  Mar¬ 
shal  of  his  authority  tf  he  should  inflexibly 
persetere.'  ” — Wilson,  183. 

This  was  a  dangerous  mission  to  under¬ 
take  and  a  delicate  one  to  execute,  but 
Sir  Robert  did  not  hesitate.  Kntusoff,  ;it 
the  priv.ate  interview  which  ensued,  .ad¬ 
mitted  the  truth  of  what  Sir  Robert  had 
heard  as  to  an  interview,  and  added  that 
“he  would  admit  that  he  already  knew 
those  propositions  to  be  of  a  pacific  cha¬ 
racter,  and  perhaps  they  might  le.ad  to  an 
arrangement  satisfactory  and  honorable 
for  Russia,”  concluding  by  an  assurance 
that  his  determination  was  “  irrevocable,” 
and  justifying  it  by  the  state  of  the  em¬ 
pire  and  the  condition  of  the  army,  which, 
although  heconiing  numerous,  was  still 
far  from  being  efficient  in  proportion  to 
its  numbers.  Sir  Robert  then  reminded 
the  Marshal  “  of  the  Emperor  Alexander’s 
last  words  to  himself,  the  Marshal,  on 
quitting  St.  Petersburg,  relative  to  the 
rejection  of  all  negotiation  whilst  an  armed 
Frenchman  was  in  the  country;  and  of 
the  renewal  of  that  solemn  pledge  to  him, 
the  English  General,  with  instructions  to 
intervene  w'hen  he  saw  that  pledge  and 
connecting  interests  endangered  by  any 
one,  of  whatsoever  rank  he  might  be,” 
and  he  entered  his  protest  and  brought 
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forward  liis  arguments.  But  in  vain ; 
Kutusoff  remained  firm.  The  English 
General  then  brought  in  to  aid  his  repre¬ 
sentations  the  Emperor’s  uncle,  (Duke 
Alexander  of  Wirtemberg,)  his  brother- 
in-law,  (the  Duke  of  Oldenberg,)  and  his 
aide-de-camp,  (Prince  Wolkonsky.)  They 
expressed  their  “  fnll  confidence  in  the 
Marshal’s  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  judg¬ 
ment  ;  but  recommend,  under  the  consid¬ 
erations  urged,  and  the  suspicious  temper 
of  the  army,  to  which  they  could  testify, 
that  the  Marshal  should  annul  the  pro 
posed  interview  out  of  the  Russian  camp, 
and  invite  General  Lauriston  to  one  at  his 
own  head-quarters,  as  a  more  becoming 
and  less  disejuieting  proceeding.” —  B7/- 
sort,  188.  Kutusoff  at  last  gave  way  ;  the 
midnight  interview'  was  given  up,  and 
Lauriston  publicly  received  at  the  Russian 
head-(iuarters,  where  he  handed  to  the 
Russian  commander  a  letter  from  Napo¬ 
leon  to  the  Emperor  Alexander,  and  was 
told  by  Kutusofi',  that  as  to  concluding  an 
armistice,  he  had  no  authority  on  that 
head.”  This  transaction  may  be  sjiid  to 
have  rendered  inevitable  all  the  horrors 
of  the  Moscow  retreat.  It  placed  Kutu- 
sofF  and  Sir  Robert  AVilson  in  an  attitude 
of  almost  open  hostility,  and  drew  from 
the  Emperor  Alexander  the  following 
severe  instructions  to  the  former  : 

“  In  the  interview  I  had  with  you  at  the  very 
niomeiitof  your  departure,  and  when  I  confided 
my  armies  to  your  command,  I  informed  you  of 
my  firm  desire  to  avoid  all  negotiations  with  the 
enemy  and  all  relations  with  him  that  tended  to 
peace.  Now,  after  what  has  passed,  I  must  re 
peat,  with  the  same  resolution,  that  I  desire  this 
principle  adopted  by  me  to  he  obuerved  by  you  tQ 
it*  fullest  extent,  and  in  the  most  rigorous  and 
inflexible  mamur." —  Wilson,  20!i. 

From  this  time  until  the  nineteenth 
October,  Napoleon  lay  inactive  at  ]Mos- 
cow,  wasting  those  moments  which  never 
could  return,  not  undervaluing  the  fright¬ 
ful  peril  of  his  position,  but  hoping  to  the 
last  that  Alexander  would  accept  his 
terms.  Clearly  seeing  on  the  one  hand 
the  dreadful  military  difficulty  and  dan¬ 
ger  of  a  retreat,  fully  appreciating  on  the 
other  the  gre.at  political  advantage  of  his 
position  in  the  capital  which  he  had  won, 
he  could  not  bring  his  mind  to  abandon 
this  political  vantage-ground,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  to  tail  back  before  his 
emmiies.  lie  proposed,  indeed,  at  one 
time,  to  leave  Moscow,  and  move  with  his 


main  army  to  Weliki  Luki  in  a  north¬ 
westerly  direction  on  to  the  St.  Petei-s- 
burg  road,  whence  he  could  at  once  either 
support  an  ottensive  point  to  be  made 
upon  that  capital  by  the  corps  of  Victor, 
St.  Cyr,  and  half  of  that  of  ^Macdonald, 
(which  had  been  left  to  guard  his  flanks 
and  communications  at  Smolensko  and 
Witepsk ;)  (»r,  in  the  event  of  that  failing, 
retire  directly  upon  I’oland  through  W'it- 
epsk.*  But  the  unanimous  opposition  of 
his  generals  and  army  at  the  very  mention 
of  an  oflensive  movement  caused  this  to 
Ih}  given  up.  At  last  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  all  lioiMj  of  negotiations  was 
fruitless,  and  that  retreat  he  must.  But 
the  determination  was  made  too  late. 
The  hand  of  fate  was  already  upon  him. 
Whilst  he  wasted  time  at  Moscow,  the 
vast  Ru.ssian  plan  for  enveloping  and  de¬ 
stroying  hi.s  host  w’as  in  full  progress. 
Every  day  increased  the  numbers  and  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  Kutusoff’s  army  at  Taroutino. 
The  peace  with  Sweden  had  rendered 
disposable  the  army  of  Finland ;  the 
greater  part  of  it,  reenforced  by  the  mili- 
ti4  of  St.  Petersburg,  was  moved  up  to 
the  support  of  Count  Wittgenstein,  who 
was  oppo.sed  on  the  line  of  tlie  Dwina  by 
the  corps  of  Oudinot  and  Wrede,  and 
might  be  reiuiforeed  by  Victor  from  Smo¬ 
lensko.  Wittgenstein,  who  would  thus 
have  about  fifty  thousand  men,  was  to 
act  vigorously  against  Oudinot  from  the 
north,  drive  him  back  from  I’olotsk  over 
the  Dwina,  advance  to  the  banks  of  the 
Oula,  and  menace  the  line  of  retreat  of 
the  French  army.  Tchichagoft',  Avho 
commanded  the  army  of  Moldavia,  also 
fifty  thousand  strong,  rendered  disposa¬ 
ble  by  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Turkey, 
was  ordered  up  by  hasty  marches  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  to  the  marshes 
of  Pinsk  on  the  Polish  frontier :  he  was 
there  to  join  the  force  of  TormasolT,  which 
was  employed  watching  Reynier’s  corps 
and  Schwartzenberg’s  Austrians,  and 
drive  them  back  on  I’oland.  Leaving  a 
corps  to  keep  them  in  check,  he  was  then 
to  imarch  on  the  line  of  the  Beresina,  and 
establish  himself  on  the  import.ant  bridge 
of  Borissow,  directly  on  Napoleon’s  line 
of  retreat.  Thus,  Wittgenstein  from  the 
north,  and  Tchichagoff  from  the  south, 
were  marching  to  unite  upon  the  French 
line  of  retreat  between  Siuolensko  and 


Thiers,  xiv.  411. 
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Wilna,  while  Naiwleon  still  lav  in  fancied  j 
security  amidst  the  ruins  of  Moscow.  j 
When  the  French  Emperor  at  last  deter- ! 
mined  to  retire,  he,  with  his  usual  genius, 
selected  a  route  which  would  lead  him 
through  a  new  and  hitherto  untravereed  : 
country.  Ilis  design  was  to  move  from 
Moscow  upon  Kalouga,  and  establish  him¬ 
self  there  in  the  most  productive  district  of 
Russia,  from  whence  he  could  fall  back, 
if  necessary,  to  Smolensko,  by  the  un- ' 
touched  road  of  Jelnia.  lie  W'as  prepar- ' 
ing  for  this  movement  when  an  attack  ; 
was  made  by  Kutusoff  upon  Murat  and  ' 
Poniatowski  at  Winkowo.  These  gene¬ 
rals  were  surprised  in  their  cantonments  j 
by  the  Russians,  and  driven  back  with  ; 
the  loss  of  two  thousand  prisoners,  thirty-  j 
eight  guns,  and  an  eagle,  and  might  h.ave  i 
been  entirely  cut  off  had  Kutusoff  at  I 
tacked  with  more  vigor.  | 

This  check  roused  Xapoleon.  lie ! 
rapidly  concentrated  his  army,  which  had  [ 
now  wasted  away  to  little  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  combatants  present 
with  the  eagles,  and  set  out  from  Mos¬ 
cow'  upon  the  nineteenth  October.  Two 
roads  lead  from  thence  to  Kalouga  —  the 
old,  which  passed  through  Kutusoff ’s 
camp  at  Taroutino,  and  the  new',  which 
led  by  Malo-Jaroslawitz.  Napoleon  set 
out  uiion  the  old  one,  but,  after  adv.ancing 
along  it  for  two  d.ays,  he  suddenly  turned 
to  the  right,  and  g.ained  by  cross-roads 
the  new  route  which  led  by  Al.alo-Jarosla- 
witz.  The  object  of  this  skillful  maneuver 
was  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  Russian  army, 
and  reach  Kalouga  before  them.  But 
Milaradowitch,  w'hose  corps  W'.as  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  with  whom  Sir  Robert  Wilson 
was,  divining  the  French  Emjicrors  in¬ 
tentions,  pushed  on  by  a  forced  marcb, 
and  reached  Ma!o-.Iaroslaw'itz,  the  most 
defensible  point  on  the  new'  road,  just  as 
the  enemy’s  advanced  guard  entered  it. 
Then  (tw'cnty-fourth  October)  ensued  one 
of  the  most  desperate  combats  of  the 
whole  war — Eugene,  W’ith  his  Italians, 
striving  with  the  utmost  energy  to  force 
the  detile,  and  clear  the  road  to  the  land 
of  promise  beyond ;  Milar.adowitch  fight¬ 
ing  to  the  death  to  hold  the  pa«s  until 
Kutusoff  could  come  up  with  the  main 
army,  and  bar  the  further  progress  of  the 
French.  Hard  indeed  w'as  the  struggle 
which  now  ensued.  The  w’hole  day, 
without  intermission,  the  contc.st  raged. 
Eleven  times  the  town  w'as  taken  and  re¬ 
taken,  and  it  finally  remained  in  the  hands 


of  the  French.  Rut  Milaradowitch  made 
good  the  marshy  defile  beyond  until,  be- 
tw'een  four  .and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the 
dense  columns  of  Kutusoff,  who  had  slow¬ 
ly  effected  his  flank  march,  arrived.  The 
ne.xt  d.ay  must  decide  the  fate  of  the 
French  army.  Succe.ss  would  open  to 
them  the  rich  land  of  the  south  —  defeat 
throw'  them  back  on  the  wasted  line  of 
the  Smolen.sko  road. 

The  Russians  w'cre  busy  during  the 
night  preparing  for  the  coming  battle, 
when  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning 
the  generals  were  summoned  lo  a  council. 

“  Kutusoff,  sittinp:  in  the  midst  of  the  circle, 
shortly  acquainted  them  that  ‘he  had  received 
information  which  had  induced  him  to  relin¬ 
quish  the  intention  of  defending  the  ground  in 
front  of  Malo-Jaroslawitz  and  determined  him 
to  retire  behind  the  Koricza  to  secure  the  road 
to  Kalouga,  and  communication  with  the  Oka.’ 
This  announcement  was  a  thunderbolt  that 
caused  a  momentary  stupor.” 

The  Ru.ssian  generals  and  the  English 
(Commissioner  remonstr.'ited  in  the  most 
earnest  w.ay  against  this  determination  — 
but  in  vain.  To  the  latter  Kutusoft'  re¬ 
plied  : 

“  I  don’t  care  for  your  objections.  /  prefer 
gitinrf  my  enemy  a  ^pont  d'or'  a$  you  call  if, 
to  receiving  a  ‘  coup  de  collier:'  besides,  I  am  by 
no  means  sure  that  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  army  would  he  such 
a  benefit  to  the  world :  his  succession  would  not 
fall  to  Russi.a,  or  any  other  Continental  power, 
hut  to  that  which  already  commands  the  sea, 
and  whose  dominion  would  then  be  intolerable." 
—  Wilson,  283,  234. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
characteristic  conversations  given  in  the 
whole  book,  and  sheds  much  light  both 
on  the  extreme  caution  of  the  old  Russi.an 
gcner.al,  on  the  jealousy  of  the  predomi¬ 
nating  influence  of  Engl.and  felt  by  the 
Russian  noblesse  whom  he  represented, 
and  on  the  share  that  jealousy  had  in 
rendering  him  unwilling  to  upset  the 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  by  the  entire 
destruction  of  Napoleon. 

The  next  day  the  Russian  army  had 
fallen  back  to  its  new'  position,  but  Napo¬ 
leon  made  no  move.  On  the  day  after, 
apparently  daunted  by  the  desperate  de- 
'  fense  w'hieh  Mil.aradowitch  had  made,  he 
gave  up  his  plan  of  forcing  :i  psissage  to 
Kalouga;  made  no  attempt  to  re.ach  Smo¬ 
lensko  by  the  untr.aversed  road  of  Me- 
dynsk  and  Jelnia,  which  l.ayopen  to  him; 
but  set  out  by  the  shortest  and  most 
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direct,  but  utterly  wasted  and  ruined, 
route  to  that  |»lnce  by  Mojaisk  and  Wiary 
ma.  Thus  both  armies  at  the  same  time 
fell  back  from  the  smoldering  remains 
of  Malo-Jaroslawitz.  This  was  a  fatal 
step  for  Napoleon.  It  was  better  to  have 
suffered  any  loss  in  forcing  Kutusoff’s 
new  jjosition  than  to  have  fallen  back, 
without  provisions  or  supplies  of  any  sort 
in  hand,  along  the  utterly  barren  and  de¬ 
vastated  line  of  his  former  advance.  Hut 
his  generals  were  completely  discouraged, 
and  all,  except  Davoust,  urged  an  inst.ant 
retreat  by  the  shortest  route.  Ilis  caval¬ 
ry  was  in  the  most  miserable  state  ;  not 
more  than  twelve  thousand  retained  their 
horses,  and  these  were  so  w'asted  away 
that  they  were  fit  for  no  exertion — whilst 
artillery  had  to  be  ab.andoned  at  every 
stop  for  want  of  horses  to  draw  them. 
Napoleon  yielded  to  the  general  discour¬ 
agement,  and  marched  upon  ^Mojaisk. 

Kutusoff  detached  in  pursuit  Milara- 
dowitch,  with  his  own  corps  and  Paske- 
witch’s,  and  Platoff  with  his  C’ossacks ; 
but  he  moved  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  along  a  p.arallel  line  by  Medynsk 
and  Jelnia.  This  secured  to  him  the  im¬ 
mense  advantage  of  marching  his  troops 
through  a  virgin  country,  where  provi¬ 
sions  w’cre  plentiful  and  shelter  could  be 
procured,  whilst  it  rendered  any  halt  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy  impossible,  as  his 
advance  w’ould  always  turn  their  position, 
.and  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  having 
their  hue  of  retreat  cut  olf.  Napoleon 
conducted  his  retre.at  not  in  one  solid 
mass,  but  by  successive  corps,  with  the 
interv.al  of  a  march  between  e.ach.  This 
course,  rendered  absolutely  nccess.ary 
from  the  want  of  magazines,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  finding  subsistence  along  the 
road,  exposed  the  rear  of  the  column  to 
the  greatest  danger  from  a  flank  attack. 
Milaradowitch  and  Platoff  followed  the 
French  with  the  most  relentless  fury,  but 
their  force,  not  amounting  to  more  than 
twenty-seven  thousand  men,  could  not 
.alone  intercept  tl)eir  route.  ( )n  the  fourth 
November,  Milaradowitch,  by  a  flank 
movement,  cut  in  between  the  re.ar-guard, 
consisting  of  Davoust’s  corps  and  that  of 
Eugene,  u’hich  was  next  to  it,  clo.se  to 
W  iazma.  Eugene  ha.stened  back  to  dis¬ 
engage  Davoust  ;  Ney  halted  at  Wiazma 
to  support  Eugene.  Kutusoff  w.as  at  this 
time  at  Hiskowo,  a  short  dist.ance  to  the 
left:  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  on  the 
main  road  w.as  distinctly  heard.  Aide-de- 
VOIi.  li.— No.  1 


camp  after  aide-de-camp  arrived  from 
Milaradowitch  begging  reinforcements, 
and  promising  decisive  success.  Henning- 
sen  and  the  other  liussuan  generals  en- 
tre.ated  their  commander  to  advance,  or 
at  least  to  send  on  a  part  of  his  force. 

“  The  English  General  represented  ‘  tliat  even 
a  divi-sion  of  cavalry  with  some  flying  artillery 
must  embarrass  the  enemy,  and  perhaps  might 
achieve  a  eovp-»le  ntain  in  his  rear  of  influential 
importance.’  Kutusoff  remained  inflexible,  only 
saying :  ‘  The  time  ha*  not  yet  come.''  ” —  Wilton, 
243. 

lie  could  easilv,  by  pushing  on  to  Wi¬ 
azma,  have  ostabli.shed  the  whole  of  his 
army  acro.ss  the  road  beyond  that  town, 
and  thus  have  cut  off  Ney,  Eugene,  and 
Davoust,  or  he  might  have  supjmrted 
Milar.adowitch,  and  overwhelmed  Da¬ 
voust  alone ;  but  he  would  not  run  the 
risk.  lie  left  it  to  the  slow  but  sure 
event  of  famine  and  the  cold.  Milarado- 
witch,  in  consequence,  had  to  draw  back 
from  the  main  road,  and  content  himself 
with  .attacking  the  flank  and  rear  of  the 
French  as  they  filed  j)ast.  lie  inflicted 
on  them  a  loss  of  six  thousand  men,  two 
thousand  of  whom  were  prisoners. 

Napoleon  now  Inostcned  on  to  Smolen- 
sko,  when  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  in  winter  quarters.  At 
Dorogobouge  he  was  met  by  intelligence 
of  the  conspiracy  of  M.alet  in  Paris, 
which  so  nearly  overturned  the  Imperial 
government,  and  by  the  most  dLsastrous 
news  from  both  his  wings.  Tchichagolf, 
with  the  army  of  Moldavia,  had  joitied 
Tormasoff,  driven  back  Keynier  and 
Schwartzenberg,.and,  .after  leaving  25,000 
men  to  watch  them  on  the  Polish  fron¬ 
tier,  w.as  now  marching  with  35,000  upon 
the  upper  Heresina  and  his  line  of  retreat; 
while  on  the  other  flank,  St.  Cyr,  who 
comm.anded  Oudinot’s  corps  and  the  Ba¬ 
varians,  had  been  driven  by  Wittgenstein 
from  Polotsk  and  the  line  of  the  Dwina, 
and  was  fidling  back  on  the  Oula  where 
he  hoped  to  meet  Victor,  who  had 
marched  in  haste  to  his  support  from 
Smolensko.  Thus,  from  the  north  and 
the  south,  the  French  Emperor’s  line  of 
retre.at  w.as  equally  menaced.  He  dis- 
p.atched  the  mo.st  pressing  orders  to  Vic 
tor  to  unite  with  Oudinot’s  corps  and 
drive  b<ack  Wittgenstein  on  Polotsk  ;  and 
to  SchwartzcnbtTg  to  h.asten  by  forced 
marches  after  Tcliich.agoff ;  while,  still 
further  to  secure  his  flank  on  the  side  of 
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ihe  Dwina,  he  directed  Eugene  to  quit 
xhe  Grand  Army,  and  march  across  the 
country  to  Witepsk,  on  that  river. 

But  a  worse  enemy  even  than  the  Rus¬ 
sians  was  now  at  hand.  The  winter  was 
about  to  set  in.  It  is  a  circumstance, 
however,  worthy  of  the  utmost  attention 
in  estimating  the  real  cause  of  the  ruin  of 
the  French  army,  to  note  what  is  now 
admitted  both  by  Thiers  and  Chambray, 
from  the  evidence  of  official  documents,  i 
that  at  Dorogobouge,  before  the  fatal  cold  \ 
tet  in^  the  effectives  of  the  Grand  Army, 
which  had  crossed  the  Nieinen  420,000 
strong,  fought  at  Borodino  133,000,  and 
left  Moscow  100,000,  had  sunk  down 
to  50,000  combatants,  followed  by  an  un¬ 
armed  crowd  of  camp-followers  and  strag¬ 
glers  to  about  the  same  amount. 

The  description  of  the  setting  in  of  the 
cold,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
army,  is  one  of  the  most  terribly  striking 
parts  of  Sir  Robert’s  work.  No  one  but 
an  eye-witness  could  have  given  the  thrill¬ 
ing  touches  which  almost  make  us  shud¬ 
der  : 

“  On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  (November,) 
as  has  been  noted,  snow  had  first  fallen  in  large 
flakes  so  as  to  cover  the  soil.  On  the  fifth  the 
quantity  increased  considerably.  On  the  sixth 
rose  tliat  razor-cutting  wind  which  hardened 
the  snow  and  made  it  sparkle  as  it  fell  like 
snuill  diamonds,  whilst  the  air,  under  the  efifect 
of  its  contracting  action,  was  filled  with  a  con¬ 
tinual  ringing  sound.  The  atmosphere  seemed 
to  be  rarefied  till  it  became  quite  crisp  and  brit¬ 
tle.  The  enemy,  already  afflicted  by  hunger, 
fatigue,  aicknes-s,  and  wound.s,  were  ill-prepared 
for  this  new  though  always  certain  calamity. 
From  this  time  a  state  of  feeling  prevailed  that 
denaturalized  humanity — a  general  recklessness 
pervaded  all — a  callousness  to  every  considera¬ 
tion  but  selfish  momentary  relief^  with  one  hon¬ 
orable  exception  in  favor  of  the  French,  who, 
when  captive,  could  not  be  induced  by  any 
temptation,  by  any  threats,  by  any  privations, 
to  cast  reproach  on  their  Emperor  as  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes  and  Bufferings.  The  fam¬ 
ished,  dying  of  hunger,  refused  food,  rather 
than  utter  an  injurious  word  a^nst  their  chief, 
to  indulge  and  humor  vindictive  inquirers. 
With  this  exception,  rage  appeared  to  madden 

all . The  maniacs  tore  away  the 

clothing  of  their  oam  companions  when  they 
were  to  be  abandoned.  If  any  food  was  found,  i 
they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 
They  repulsed  with  force  every  one  who  cn- 
dc.avored  to  share  their  bivouac-fire  when  one 
tjould  be  lighted,  and  they  mercilessly  killed 
every  prisoner.  Nor  was  the  Rmssian  peasant, 
victim  of  the  enemy's  fury  in  his  advance  as 
well  as  retreat,  less  ferociously  savage.” —  TTi'f- 
$on,  253,  254. 


[September, 

But  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners 
almost  exceeds  belief,  from  its  barbarity  ; 

“  All  prisoners  were  immediately  and  invar¬ 
iably  etripped  ttark  naked,  and  marched  in  col¬ 
umns  in  that  state,  or  turned  adrift  to  be  the 
sport  and  the  victims  of  the  peasantry,  who 
would  not  always  let  them,  as  they  sought  to  do, 
point  and  hold  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  against 
their  own  heads  or  hearts,  to  terminate  their 
suffering  in  the  most  certain  and  expeditious 
manner;  for  the  peasantry  thought  that  this 
mitigation  of  torture  ‘would  be  an  offense 
against  the  avenging  God  of  Russia,  and  deprive 
them  of  his  further  protection.’  A  remarkable 
instance  of  this  cruel  spirit  of  retaliation  was 
exhibited  on  the  pursuit  to  Wiazma.  Milara- 
dowditch,  Benningsen,  Korf,  and  the  English 
General,  with  various  others,  were  proceeding 
on  the  high-road  about  a  mile  from  the  town, 
where  they  found  a  crowd  of  peasant  women, 
with  sticks  in  their  hands,  hopping  round  a 
felled  pine-tree,  on  each  side  of  which  lay  about 
sixty  naked  prisoners  prostrate,  but  with  their 
heads  on  the  tree,  which  those  furies  were  strik¬ 
ing  in  accompaniment  to  a  national  air  or  song 
which  they  were  yelling  in  concert ;  while  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  arm^  peasants  were  quietly  look¬ 
ing  on  as  guanlians  of  the  direful  orgies.  When 
the  calvacade  approached,  tlie  sufferers  uttered 
piercing  shrieks,  and  kept  inccs.santly  crying, 

‘  La  mort,  la  mort,  la  mort.’  ” —  Wilson,  256. 

Again — 

“  When  General  Benningsen  and  the  English 
general,  with  their  stafis,  were  one  afternoon  on 
the  march,  they  fell  in  with  a  column  of  seven 
hundred  naked  prisoners  under  a  Cossack  es¬ 
cort:  this  column,  according  to  the  certificate 
given  on  starting,  had  consisted  of  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  men,  and  the  commandant  stated 
*  that  he  he  had  twice  renewed  it,  as  the  origi¬ 
nal  party  dropped  off,  from  the  prisoners  he 
collected  en  route,  and  that  he  was  then  about 
completing  this  number  again.’  ” —  Wilson,  257. 

One  more  example,  and  we  have  done. 

“  The  clinging  of  the  dogs  to  their  masters’ 
corpses  was  most  remarkable  and  interesting. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  at  a  village 
near  Selino,  a  detachment  uf  fifty  of  the  enemy 
had  been  surprised.  The  peasants  resolved  to 
bury  them  alire  in  a  pit :  a  drummer-boy  brave¬ 
ly  led  the  devoted  party,  and  sprang  into  the 
grave.  A  dog  belonging  to  one  of  Uie  victims 
could  not  be  secured ;  every  day,  however,  the 
dog  went  to  the  neighboring  camp,  and  came 
back  with  a  bit  of  foo<l  in  his  mouth,  to  sit  and 
moan  over  the  newly-turned  earth.  It  was  a 
fortnight  before  he  could  be  killed  by  the  peas¬ 
ants,  afraid  of  discovery.” —  Wilson,  260. 

To  the  honor  of  Imrannity  it  must  be 
stated  that,  on  the  English  Genenil’s  ur- 
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gent  representation  of  this  frightful  state 
of  things,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took 
the  most  vigorous  steps  to  check  these 
horrors,  by  prohibiting  the  murder  of 
prisoners  under  threat  of  the  severest 
punishment,  and  by  ordering  a  ducat  in 
gold  to  be  paid  for  every  prisoner  handed 
over  safe  to  the  civil  authority — unfortun¬ 
ately,  however,  with  too  little  effect. 

Eugene’s  cross-movement  towards  Wit- 
epsk  proved  most  unfortun.ate.  Harassed 
by  the  Cossacks,  decimated  by  the  cold, 
he  had  to  ab.andon  his  whole  artillery, 
baggage,  and  sick,  on  the  swollen  banks 
of  the  Wop,  and  soon  after  learned  that 
the  point  of  his  destination  was  in  the 
hands  cf  the  enemy.  He  then  returned 
to  Smolensko,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
13th  in  the  most  miserable  plight.  Na- 
jmleon  meanwhile  had  arrived  on  the 
ninth  at  Smolensko,  and  occupied  himself 
in  reorganizing  and  feeding  liis  army 
from  the  mag.azincs  there.  But  no  protract¬ 
ed  stay  could  be  made.  Kutusoff  was 
sweeping  round  his  right  flank,  and  ] 
might  anticii)ate  him  on  the  Dnieper.  I 
Victor  and  Oudinot  had  been  unable  to 
arrest  Wittgenstein’s  movement,  and 
Tchichagoff  was  rapidly  .approaching  the 
town  of  Minsk,  on  his  direct  line  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  where  all  his  principal  stores  i 
and  mag.azine8  h.ad  been  collected.  On  i 
the  fourteenth,  accordingly,  he  set  out  i 
from  Smolensko  with  his  Guard.  Eugene 
w.as  to  follow  next,  then  Davoust,  Ney 
to  bring  up  the  rear,  each  upon  successive 
days.  The  army  now  numbered  about 
forty-two  thousand  men  present  with  the 
eagles,  .and  tlA  ty  thousand  stragglers. 

The  direct  road  from  Smolensko  to 
Wilna  passes  through  Orcha  on  the  Dnie¬ 
per.  Less  than  half-way  between  Smo¬ 
lensko  and  Orcha  is  situated  the  small 
town  of  Krasnoi.  Through  this  point 
Napoleon  must  retire  —  upon  this  point 
Kutusoff  wiis  now  marching.  Here  the 
two  main  armies  would  come  into  colli¬ 
sion,  .and  Napoleon  might  be  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed,  for  he  was  .advancing  by  succes¬ 
sive  corps,  while  Kutusoff  moved  as  a 
whole,  and  the  latter  h.ad  fifty  thousand 
regular  troops,  the  former  not  more  than 
forty  thousjind.  The  force  of  the  RussLan 
army  we  have  put  down  at  fifty  thousand, 
being  the  number  which  Boutourlin  gives 
it  at.  Wilson  says  it  was  eighty  tiiousaml 
strong.  This,  however,  seems  evidently 
to  be  a  miscidculation.  The  Russians 
suffered  greatly  during  their  pursuit  of 


the  French.  They  lost  ten  thousand  men 
at  Malo-Jaroslawitz;  they  abandoned  the 
active  pursuit  one  march  beyond  Kras¬ 
noi,  and  yet  reached  Wilna  only  thirty- 
five  thousand  strong.  LTpon  these  points 
all  are  agreed.  Should  Sir  Robert’s  esti¬ 
mate  be  correct,  the  Russian  army  h.ardly 
fell  off  at  all  between  ^lalo-Jaroslawitz 
and  Krasnoi,  while  it  was  engaged  with 
and  pursuing  the  enemy ;  but  suddenly 
after  it  had  given  up  the  pursuit,  .and  was 
slowly  moving  on  Wilna,  it  sank  down 
from  eighty  thousand  to  thirty  five  thou¬ 
sand  ;  in  other  words,  suffered  a  loss  of 
forty-five  thousand  men.  This  is  quite 
incredible.  Boutourlin’s  estimate,  who 
makes  it  leave  Malo-Jaroslawitz  eighty 
thousand,  reach  Krasnoi  fifty  thousand, 
and  Wilna  thirty-five  thousand  strong, 
bears  internal  evidence  of  probability  and 
truth. 

Napoleon  re.ached  Krasnoi  on  the  fif¬ 
teenth  November  with  his  Guard,  and 
Kutusoff  brought  his  whole  army  up  to 
Jourow’a,  on  his  right,  within  a  short 
march  of  that  place.  He  could  easily 
have  anticipated  Najioleon,  but  he  would 
not  to  so,  and  would  only  allow  Milaratlo- 
witch  to  advance  and  cannon.ade  his  flank. 
The  next  day  Kutusoff  brought  up  his 
army  to  C’hilowa,  close  to  Ki'asnoi,  w'here 
Napoleon  Lay;  while  Milaradowitclx,  on 
the  high-road  between  that  pLace  and 
Smolensko,  almost  destroyed  Eugene’s 
j  corps.  On  the  seventeenth,  Napoleon 
!  sallied  out  from  Krasnoi  to  meet  D.a- 
I  voust,  _^and  offered  battle  to  the  whole 
j  Russian  army.  Kutusoff,  whose  men 
were  drawn  out  in  complete  arr,ay,  wait¬ 
ing  with  imp.atience  for  the  signal  to  en- 
g.age,  would  not  give  the  order.  Hour 
after  hour  passed  by.  D.avoust,  severely 
I  pressed  in  flank  and  rear  by  Milarado- 
j  witch,  came  up.  Gallitzin,  who  com- 
j  manded  in  the  Russian  center,  executed 
I  some  vigorous  charges  without  orders. 

!  But  Tormasoifs  column  on  the  left,  which 
'  might  h.ave  occupied  the  Orcha  ro.ad,  and 
j  intercepted  the  French  line  of  retreat, 

!  was  not  allowed  to  stir.  In  vain  Ben- 
I  ningsen,  from  the  Ru.ssian  center,  sent  aide- 
:  de-camp  after  aide-de-camp  to  Kutusofl' 
to  rejMjrt 

!  “  Its  success,  and  the  certain  destruction  of 

the  enemy,  if  he  would  admit  the  movement  to 
i  bo  made  as  originally  proposed.  .  .  .  .  To 

the  English  General,  who  had  also  quitted  Ben- 
I  ningsen  to  implore  his  consent  to  the  advance 
,  of  the  army,  and  who  had  represented  to  him 
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‘  that  Napoleon,  his  Guards,  and  what  remained 
of  his  invading  force,  were  now  in  his  power — 
who  had  pledgi^  him.self  from  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  that  by  the  tingle  word  ‘  march'  the  war 
would  he  Jinithed  within  one  hour'  he  only 
drily  observed :  ‘  You  had  my  answer  at  Malo- 
Jaroslawitz.’  ” — Wilton,  273. 

It  was  not  till  two  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon  that  he  would  allow  Tomiasoff  to  i 
move,  and  the  general  advance  to  take  I 
place.  But  it  w'as  then  too  late.  Napo-  j 
leon,  who  had  oftered  battle  only  to  save  | 
Davoust,  the  moment  that  officer  joined  j 
him  commenced  his  retreat,  and  liling 
rapidly  out  of  Krasnoi,  his  rear-guard  | 
only  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  opponents,  j 
The  French  lost  in  these  actions  two  j 
eagles,  forty-five  guns,  above  five  thou-  j 
sand  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  i 
seven  thousand  prisoners,  mostly  strag-  j 
glers.  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Kutusoff  | 
here  threw  away  a  certain  opportunity  of  i 
utterly  destroying  the  army  of  Napoleon.  | 
But  he  was  essentially  cautious  in  disjio- 
sition  ;  he  feared  the  great  name  of  Na¬ 
poleon  ;  he  would  not  believe  in  the  ex¬ 
hausted  state  of  the  French  army:  and 
he  distrusted  the  number  of  young  sol- , 
diers  and  recruit.s  in  his  own.  | 

Ney’s  corps  still  remained  to  come  up  j 
from  Smolensko,  'ind  by  Napoleon’s  re- 1 
treat  and  the  Russian  occmiation  of  Kra.s-  ' 
noi,  it  was  entirely  cut  off.  Its  destruc¬ 
tion  appeared  inevitable.  But  Ney  had  ^ 
a  soul  which  no  difficulties  could  over- , 
come,  and  no  dangers  could  daunt.  He  j 
endeavored  at  first  to  force  a  passage.  | 
But,  says  Wilson —  | 

“  Forty  pieces  of  cannon  loaded  with  grape  ' 
simultaneously  on  the  instant  vomited  their 
Hames,  and  poured  their  deadly  shower  on  the 
assailants.  The  survivors  intrepidly  rushed  for¬ 
ward  with  desperate  energy  ;  part  reached  the 
crest  of  the  hill,  and  almost  touched  the  batte¬ 
ries.  The  Russians  most  in  advance,  shouting 
their  huzza,  sprang  forward  with  fixed  bayonets, 
and  without  firing  a  musket  A  sanguinary 
but  short  struggle  ensued:  the  enemy  could  | 
not  maintain  their  footing,  and  were  driven  , 
headlong  down  the  ravine.  The  brow  and  sides 
of  the  hill  were  covered  with  dead  and  dying ; 
all  the  Russian  arms  were  dripping  with  gore, 
and  the  wounded,  as  they  lay  bleeding  and 
shivering  on  the  snow,  called  for  ‘  death  !’  as  the 
greatest  mercy  that  could  be  ministered  in  their 
hopeless  state.” —  Wilton,  279. 

That  night,  (nineteenth  November,)  | 
Ney,  even  in  these  desperate  circum- 1 
stances,  disdaining  to  surrender,  set  out  ; 


with  three  thousand  combatants  and  as 
many  followers  (all  that  remained  able  to 
march  out  of  seven  thousand  soldiers  and 
as  many  stragglers  who  had  left  Sraolens- 
ko,)  and  turning  to  his  right,  moved 
through  the  darkness  to  the  Dnieper. 
Abandoning  on  its  banks  all  his  artillery 
and  wagons,  he  was  able  to  ]»ass  most  of 
his  men  on  the  thin  and  bending  ice,  and 
pressing  on  down  its  right  bank,  after  en¬ 
during  the  most  frightful  hardships  in 
forcing  his  way  across  country  cuiveloped 
by  hordes  of  Cos-sacks,  he  succeeded  on  the 
twenty -first  in  joining  Napoleon  near  Or- 
cha.  “  I  have  two  hundred  millions  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Tuilenes,”  said*  the 
French  Emperor  on  hearing  of  his  arri¬ 
val  ;  “  I  would  have  given  them  all  to 
save  Marshal  Ney.” 

Napoleon,  who  had  meanwhile  cros.sed 
the  Dnieper  unmolested  at  Orcha,  tmden- 
vored  to  rally  his  army  there,  and  restore 
some  order  to  its  ranks  by  means  of  a 
regular  distribution  of  provisions  from  its 
magazines.  But  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
stragglers  would  not  rejoin  their  colors, 
and  the  most  alarming  intelligence  came 
in  from  the  rc.ar.  Tchichagoft’  had  cap¬ 
tured  Minsk,  with  all  its  immense  stores, 
and  wa#  advancing  straight  on  Borissow, 
on  the  Berezina,  where  was  the  only 
bridge  by  which  Najioleon  could  ]i.a.ss; 
while,  on  the  other  side,  Victor  and  Oudi- 
not  had  made  a  joint  attack  on  Wittgen¬ 
stein,  and  been  defeated.  There  was  not 
a  moment  to  lose.  Setting  out  on  the 
twentieth  from  Orcha,  Napoleon  on  the 
twenty-second  received  at  Toloczin  the 
frighttul  news  that  Tchichajofi’  had  made 
himself  master  of  Borissow,  .and  was  in 
possession  of  the  only  bridge  by  which 
the  deep  stream  of  the  Berezina  could  be 
passed.  All  hojie  seemed  now  over. 
The  Caudine  forts,  in  all  their  bitterness, 
appeared  inevit.able.  But  Napoleon’s 
vigor  shone  brightly  out.  Orders  w’ere 
dispatched  to  Omlinot  to  move  by  forced 
marches  on  Borissow,  and  endeavor  to 
recover  the  bridge ;  while  Victor  was  di¬ 
rected  to  cover  the  flank  of  the  Grand 
Army  .against  Wittgenstein,  and  when  it 
had  filed  past,  follow  as  rear  guard.  Ou- 
dinot’s  advanced  guard,  attacking  with 
vigor,  drove  the  Russians  out  of  Borissow 
and  over  the  river,  but  they  destroyed 
the  bridge  as  they  crossed,  and  drew'  up 
on  the  other  bank  of  the  Berezina,  to  de¬ 
fend  the  passage  of  the  stream,  and  bar 
the  road  to  France. 
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Napoleon’s  i)osiliou  was  now  all  but 
desperate.  In  his  front  was  the  broad, 
deep,  and  bridj(ele.ss  stream  of  the  Bere- 
zlmi,  guarded  by  Tchichagolf  with  32,000 
men.  Descending  on  his  right  was  Witt¬ 
genstein  with  .an  equ.al  force ;  on  his  rear 
hung  Mil.ar.adowiteh,  detached  by  Kutu- 
soir,  with  10,000  men;  while  the  main 
Kussian  army,  which  had  discontinued  its 
direct  pursuit  at  Krasnoi,  lay  at  Kopys, 
on  the  Dnieper.  Ilis  owti  force  did  not 
exceed  40,000  combatants,  and  iis  many 
stragglers,  including  the  two  fresh  corps  of 
Victor  and  Dudinot.  His  iiRM'sures  were 
taken  with  all  his  early  genius  and  vigor. 
He  fixed  u|Km  Studiank:i,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Boi  issow,  as  tlie  point  of  pa.s- 
s.age.  Thither  (general  Eble,  with  all  the 
engineers  of  the  army,  was  sent  to  con¬ 
struct  bridges  on  piles.  But  the  whole 
m.a.ss  of  the  troo|)s  were  directed  on  Boris- 
sow,  while  ostent.atious  preparations  were 
made  for  throwing  a  bridge  below  th.at 
place.  This  fortunately  entirely  deceivt*d 
the  Hussiaiis.  Kutusotf  having  got,  as  he 
thought,  certain  information  that  the 
French  intended  to  i).ass  at  Berczino,  on 
the  lower  Berezina,  ordered  Tchichagolf 
to  keep  his  trooj)8  in  that  direction  to  o|h 
pose  tliem.  This  drew  him  off  from  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  and  enabled 
Kbie  to  construct  his  bridges  umnolesteil. 
Oudinot,  whose  corps  now  formed  the 
vanguard  of  the  army,  crossed  on  the 
twenty-sixth.  On  the  twenty-seventh, 
the  main  body  of  the  French  passed,  but 
Partonneaux’s  division  of  Victor’s  corps, 
which  had  been  letl  as  a  rearguard  in 
Borissow  to  impose  u|)on  the  enemy,  was 
ass.ailed  when  on  its  m.arch  to  Studianka, 
and  entirely  destroyed.  The  next  day 
the  Uussian  general,  who  had  now  got 
certain  information  of  the  passage,  assailed 
Napoleon  on  both  banks  of  the  river. 
Wittgen.stein  fell  upon  his  rear-guard, 
under  Victor,  on  the  left  bank.  Tchi- 
chagoff  assailed  his  main  body,  and  more 
os|>eci.ally  Oudinot  and  Ney,  on  the  right. 
Tchichagolf  was  repulsed  after  a  severe 
contest ;  but  towards  evening  Victor  was 
driven  back  on  the  bridges  by  Wittgen¬ 
stein.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  he 
j>a.s8cd  the  river.  The  tw’o  bridges  had 
frequently  broken  during  the  pas-sage  of 
the  troops,  and  thousands  of  the  strag¬ 
glers  who  had  accomp.anied  the  army  had 
l>erishe«l  in  their  endeavors  to  cross  ;  but 
when  night  came,  a  sort  of  tor|K)r  seized 
upon  the  helpless  multitude,  and  nothing 
would  induce  them  to  move. 


j  “The  next  morning,”  says  Wilson,  “Eble 
I  had  orders  to  destroy  the  bridges  at  eight  o’clock, 
but  he  protracted  the  execution  for  half  nn  hour. 
The  flames  then  burst  forth,  and  with  them  a.s- 
cended  a  wailing  shriek  of  anguish  and  despair 
'  to  the  skies,  f^me  sprang  forward  on  the  fiery 
I  platform,  and  were  engulfed  or  consumed :  some 
1  da.shed  into  the  river,  and,  crushed  by  massive 
!  blocks  of  ice,  rolled  down  the  stream,  calling  in 
vain  for  succor.  It  was  a  commingled  herd  of 
i  men,  women,  and  children,  doing  tlicy  knew 
not  what.  Hying  they  knew  not  whither,  and  in 
their  delirium  adding  to  each  other’s  calamity. 
All  was  madness  and  ind>'scrlbable  woe.  About 
nine,  the  Cossacks  darter!  down  upon  their  prey, 
and  several  thousands  who  were  still  frantically 
cleaving  to  the  idea  of  an  escape,  found  them¬ 
selves  thus  forever  cut  off  from  all  hope.” — 
Wilmn,  836. 

i  Hencoforth  the  retreat  of  the  flraml 
i  Army  was  little  but  a  flight  to  AVilna: 

!  cannon  ami  b.aggage  were  .abandoned  at 
,  every  step.  The  cold  increased  to  such  a 
,  frightful  pitcdi  th.at  the  bonds  of  di.scijtline 
1  and  subordination  were  entirely  broken 
'  in  every  corps  except  the  Old  Guard. 
The  bivou.ac- fires  each  morning  were 
I  inarked  by  a  frozen  circle  of  dead  men. 

I  ‘ 

:  “The  cold,”  says  Wilson,  “was  intense — the 

I  thermometer  27®  and  80"  below  freezing  point, 

I  with  sky  generally  clear,  and  a  subtle,  keen,  ra- 
i  zor-cutting,  creeping  wind,  tliat  penetrated  skin, 

I  muscle,  and  bone  to  the  very  marrow,  rendering 
the  surface  as  white  and  the  whole  limb  affected 
as  fragile  os  alabaster ;  sometimes  there  was  a 
fovdroyant  seizure  that  benumbed  at  once  the 
whole  frame,  and  stiffened  motionlessly  the  still 
breathing  c.arca8s,  from  which  feet  and  hands 
w’ere  snapped  off  at  the  joints  with  the  slightest 
degree  of  wrench,  but  without  any  pain.” —  TUj7- 
aon,  842. 

On  the  fifth  December,  Napoleon  quit¬ 
ted  the  army  at  Smorgoni,  and  set  out  for 
Paris.  The  ninth,  the  miserable  crowd 
of  fur-covered  and  tattered  stragglers,  re|)- 
resenting  the  invading  hosts,  reached  Wil- 
na.  The  next  d.ay  they  abandoned  the 
pl.ace  en  route  for  the  Nieraen.  Four 
thousand  fiv’e  hundred  men  in  arms  alone 
were  grouped  round  the  colors.  Tw'cnty 
thousand  sick,  w'ounded,  and  enfeebled 
were  loft  behind  in  the  town.  Five  miles 
beyond,  a  steep  ice-covered  hill  at  Ponari, 
impassable  to  carriages,  caused  the  last  of 
the  guns  and  the  last  of  the  treasure  to 
be  abandoned.  On  the  evening  of  the 
thirteenth  December,  Ney,  with  the  rear¬ 
guard,  recrossed  the  Niemen,  am]  the 
next  day  there  mustered  on  the  Polish 
plains  four  hundred  infantry  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  cavalry  around  the  eagles  of  the 
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Grand  Army.  Six  hundred  thousand  men 
had  crossed  that  fatal  river  to  pour  into 
the  Kussiau  territory. 

“Thus,”  says  Sir  Robert,  “terminated  the 
severest  campaign  of  six  months  on  record  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  The  Rassians  calculated 
that  125,000  of  the  enemy  perished  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  combats ;  that  forty-eight  generals,  8000 
officers,  and  190,000  soldiers  were  captured ; 
and  that  100,000  were  destroyed  by  cold,  hunger, 
and  disease:  that  only  80,000,  including  the 
Austrians  and  Prassians,  repass^  the  frontiers; 
and  that  they  (the  Russians)  captured  seventy- 
five  eagles  or  stands  of  colors,  and  929  cannon, 
exclusive  of  those  thrown  into  the  rivers  or 
buried ;  and  this  calculation  as  to  totals  can  not 
be  impugned  as  exaggerated.” — Wilson,  368. 

With  regard  to  KutusofTs  conduct  in 
this  campaign,  men  w'ill  probably  be  for¬ 
ever  divided.  The  young  and  ardent, 
the  vigorous  in  character,  the  hopeful  in 
disposition,  will  condemn  it  in  no  measured 
terms,  and  jioint  with  triumph  to  the  great 
results  which  would  have  followed  a  more 
vigorous  course  at  Wiazma  and  Krasnoi. 
Tlie  old  and  c.autious — those  whom  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world  has  rendered  distrust¬ 
ful  of  fortune,  .and  experience  of  war 
doubtful  of  battle  —  will  commend  the 
prudence  which  produced  such  gre.at  re¬ 
sults  at  so  small  a  risk,  and  secured  the 
destruction  of  the  greatest  army  ever 
prepared  by  man  without  the  h.azardous 
chance  of  a  general  engagement.  To  us 
It  appears  that,  in  the  general  conduct  of 
the  campaign,  the  highest  credit  is  due  to 
Kutusoff.  Wo  know  no  more  masterly 
exhibition  of  str.ategical  skill  than  is  af¬ 
forded  by  his  circular  march  round  Mos¬ 
cow  to  the  strong  position  of  Taroutino, 
whence  he  both  menaced  his  enemies’ 
communications  and  covered  his  own  ;  or 
his  still  more  able  pursuit  of  Napoleon  by 
the  parallel  route  of  Medynsk  and  Jelnia, 
which  both  conducted  his  own  army 
through  a  country  abounding  with  sujv 
plies,  and  rendered  any  halt  on  the  French 
Emperor’s  part  impossible,  from  his  con¬ 
stantly  outflanking  him.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  twice  showed  a  decided 
want  of  nerve  when  it  was  necessary  to 
stake  the  issue  of  the  war  on  the  re.sult  of 
a  general  engagement.  Once  at  Malo- 
•laroslawitz,  when  he  fell  back  towards 
Kalouga,  abandoning  the  Medynsk  road 
to  Suiolensko  to  Na[)olcon,  had  he  chosen 
to  take  it.  Again  at  Kr.asnoi,  when,  hav¬ 
ing  established  himself  in  a  |X)sition  where, 
with  a  decided  sujHjriority  of  force,  he 


commanded  Napoleon’s  line  of  retreat,  he 
would  not  throw  himself  frankly  on.  His 
caution  here  became  timidity.  He  evi¬ 
dently  feared  to  risk  his  army,  composed, 
.after  Borodino,  in  great  part  of  young 
soldiers  and  recruits,  in  a  contest  with  the 
wasted  remains  of  N.apoleon’s  veterans, 
who  might,  were  they  driven  to  despair, 
be  joined  by  the  great  mass  of  stragglers 
who  follow'ed  their  columns.  Alexander 
was  highly  disple.ased  with  his  timidity ; 
.and  the  following  extract  shows  clearly 
Ills  opinion  both  of  Sir  Kobert  Wilson’s 
services  and  those  of  the  veteran  Marshal. 
At  Wilna,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  Emperor’s  birthd.ay,  Alexander 
sent  for  the  English  Commissioner,  and 
said : 

“You  have  always  told  me  truth — truth  I 
could  not  obtain  through  any  other  channel.  I 
knew  that  the  Marshal  has  done  nothing  he 
ought  to  have  done — nothing  against  the  enemy 
that  he  could  avoid :  all  Ills  successes  have  l)een 
forced  upon  him.  He  has  been  playing  some  of 
his  old  Turkish  tricks ;  but  the  noldlity  of  Mos¬ 
cow  support  him.  In  half  an  hour  I  must 
therefore  decorate  this  man  with  the  great  order 
of  St  George,  and  by  so  doing,  commit  a  tres- 
pai^s  on  its  institution ;  for  it  is  the  highest 
honor,  and  hitherto  the  purest,  of  the  empire. 
But  I  will  not  a.sk  you  to  be  present — I  should 
feel  too  much  humiliated  if  you  were;  hut  I 
have  no  choice— I  must  submit  to  a  controlling 
necessity.  I  will,  however,  not  again  leave  my 
army,  and  there  shall  he  no  opportunity  given 
for  additional  misdirection  by  the  Marshal” — 
TI7I»on,  3.56,  357. 

It  is  now  a.sccrt.ained  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  frightful  lo.sses  sustained  by  the 
French  in  Russia  were  not  owing  to  the 
cold.  The  following  facts,  upon  which  all 
writers  of  all  parties  are  agreed,  decisive 
ly  prove  this.  Napoleon  crossed  the  Nie- 
men  with  420,000  men;  left  Witepsk 
with  180,000;  .ab.andoned  Moscow  with 
1 00,000  ;  and  could  only  muster  at  Doro- 
golK)uge,  before  the  deadly  cold  set  in, 
50,000  combatants  in  the  ranks.  Allowing 
for  120,000  detached  during  the  adv.ance 
to  the  flanks,  this  makes  the  loss  of  com¬ 
batants  from  the  ranks  amount  to  250,000 
in  the  army  under  Napoleon  in  person, 
before  the  winter  set  in.  The  cold  aggra¬ 
vated  frightfully  the  suflTerings  of  the 
50,000  who  remained,  but  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  destruction  of  the  main  body, 
(the  250,000.)  To  wh.at,  then,  was  it 
owing  ?  To  three  causes.  1.  The  immen¬ 
sity  of  tlie  distances  to  be  traversed.  F rom 
the  Niemen  to  Moscow  is  above  six  him- 
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dre«l  miles.  No  hum.'in  efforts  were  ca¬ 
pable  of  conveying  provisions  for  420,000 
men  over  such  a  distance.  An  English 
army  almost  perished  because  it  couhl  not 
nrocuro  laud-transport  sudicient  for  six 
miles  of  bad  road,  during  inclement  weath¬ 
er,  from  Haliiklava  to  its  camp  before  Se¬ 
bastopol.  NaiK)leon  liad  six  hundred 
miles  of  road  to  bring  his  supplies  along. 
No  power  could  accomplish  this.  2.  T/ie 
barren  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  they  had  to  juiss.  The  rich  low¬ 
lands  of  Italy  or  Germany  will  afford  sus¬ 
tenance  to  any  number  of  men  marching 
through  them  in  an  ordinary  manner,  j 
All  that  is  there  required  is  a  store  with 
the  army  of  six  or  seven  days’  provisions, 
for  the  case  of  its  concentrating  to  light. 
Hut  the  vast  Lithuanian  and  Russian 
plains,  thinly  inhabited,  covered  with  pine 
forests,  where  towns  are  rare  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  sparse,  could  provide  sustenance  for 
no  considerable  body.  The  first  corps 
exhausted  their  resources — the  succeed¬ 
ing  ones  starved.  3  The  immense  superi¬ 
ority  of  the  enemy  in  light  horse.  The 


Cossack  cavalry,  almost  impotent  on  the 
field  of  battle,  are  unrivaled  for  the  light 
duties  of  a  campaign.  Their  immense 
numbers,  and  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the 
peasantry,  enabled  them  to  destroy  all 
the  villages  before  the  French  reached 
them — to  cut  off  all  small  paities  sent  out 
to  forage — to  capture  all  convoys,  unless 
guarded  by  immense  escorts.  The  innu¬ 
merable  cavalry,  artillery,  and  baggage 
animals  of  the  French  army  speedily  de¬ 
voured  .all  fodder  near  the  road ;  if  they 
went  to  a  distance  in  search  of  it,  they 
were  captured  ;  if  thejr  did  not,  they  died 
of  want.  This  frightfully  .aggravated  the 
difficulty,  alre.ady  overwhelming,  of  trans¬ 
port,  and  soon  destroyed  the  efficiency  of 
the  allied  horse.  These  three  causes, 
combined  with  the  heroic  devotion  of  the 
Russian  people,  which  led  them  to  shrink 
from  no  sacrifice,  however  great,  in  the 
defense  of  their  country,  shivered  to 
pieces  the  whole  power  of  banded  Europe, 
even  when  concentrated  by  the  iron  will 
and  directed  by  the  unrivaled  genius  of 
Nai>oleon  I. 


From  Bentley’f  Mtscellanjr. 
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“ - Su  the  rivers  how  tJiey  run 

Through  woods  and  meads  in  shade  and  sun, 
Sometimes  swift,  soiuetimes  slow. 

Wave  succeeding  wave,  they  go 
A  various  Journey  to  the  deep— 

Like  human  life  to  endless  sleep  I” 


SomiET  has  remarked  that  rivers  may 
be  considered 

Physically,  geographically,  and  mathematic- 
allv ; 

Politically  and  commercially ; 

Historically ; 

Poetically  and  pictorially ; 

Morally  and  even  religiously. 

Were  we  to  8,ay  all  that  might  be  said  on 
these  various  heads,  our  readers  (if  any 
should  remain)  would  be  provided  with 
enough  fluviatile  re.ading  to  last  for  a 
voyage  up  the  Rhine,  or  the  Nile  itself ; 


but  although  we  propose  to  glance  at 
rivers  under  these  several  aspects,  we  in¬ 
tend  to  do  so  within  the  compass  of  this 
article,  and  to  suggest  rather  than  to  dis¬ 
cuss  some  considerations  presented  by 
rivers.  First,  then. 

Physically  and  Geographically.  In 
the  earth’s  structure,  rivers  have  been 
aptly  enough  called  its  veins,  just  as  the 
mountains  and  the  mighty  masses  of 
granite  represent  its  bones,  and,  like 
mountain-chains,  rivers  mark  out  Na¬ 
ture’s  kingdoms  and  provinces,  .and  aix* 
the  physical  dividers  and  sub-dividers  of 
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continents.  Some  of  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  features  of  natural  scenery  are  ob¬ 
viously  due  to  tbe  action  of  rivers ;  and 
in  many  a  mountain-gorge  .and  rocky  val¬ 
ley  we  see  them  still  exerting  their  plastic 
force  in  we.aring  down  solid  rock,  and 
carrying  the  debris  towards  the  sea.  In 
mountainous  countries  some  of  the  grand¬ 
est  scenery  of  glens  and  ravines  is  due  to 
a  river  having  forced  its  way  between  the 
rocky  w.alls  that  now  compress  its  cur¬ 
rent  :  and  many  a  rich  .and  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  through  which  a  river  now  c.almly 
flows,  set'ms  to  have  been  once  either 
stony  wilderness,  or  ancient  lake.  Rome 
would  not  have  crowned  her  seven  hills 
if  the  waters  of  the  .ancient  hake  of  the 
Roman  plain  had  not  found  .an  outlet  in 
some  pre-historic  age  through  the  gorge  ' 
in  w'hich  the  Tiber  flows.  The  flowery 
vale  of  Tempe  is  said  to  have  been  inun¬ 
dated  before  Ossa  and  Olympus  were 
separated,  as  Pliny  8.ay8,  “by  divine 
agency,”  and  gave  an  outlet  to  the  river 
PeneJis ;  but  we  need  not  go  so  far  as 
Thess.aly  for  instances  where  a  river  flows 
between  approximating  precipices,  which 
seem  to  have  been  riven  asunder  by  an 
earthquake,  or  some  gi.ant  power. 

The  geologist  sees  in  rivers  “  the  faith-  I 
ful  and  continuous  chronologers  of  the  | 
earth,”  the  recorders  of  ages  anterior  to  ; 
human  records,  and  even  to  the  existence  I 
of  man,  for,  by  their  endless  and  uniform  i 
flow,  they  register  in  visible  characters  j 
in  their  channels  and  valleys  successive  ; 
changes  of  bygone  time,  lie  is,  indeed,  ' 
led  to  startling  conclusions  with  regard 
to  the  lapse  of  pre  historic  ages,  and  the  ' 
antiquity  of  the  existing  continents,  by  | 
studying  the  action  of  great  rivers.  For 
instance,  (but  it  i.s,  perhaps,  the  grandest 
example  that  could  be  given,)  the  seven  | 
hundred  thousand  tons  of  water  which  I 
rush  over  the  precipice  at  the  Falls  of  j 
Niagara  every  minute,  are  estimated  to 
(^arry  away  a  foot  of  the  clift'  yearly,  and 
the  cataract  having  evidently  once  been 
.at  Queenstown,  four  miles  below,  it  has 
been  concluded  —  assuming  this  r.ate  of 
destruction  to  have  been  uniform  —  that 
the  fall  has  been  twenty  thousand  years 
in  receding  to  its  present  site.  Again, 
we  see  immense  deposits  accumulating 
at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  and  tracts 
of  new  land  in  course  of  formation  —  as, 
for  example,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone 
— by  the  debris  and  shingle  carried  by  the 
river  towards  the  sea  ;  and  in  the  extent 


of  those  formations  we  have,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  proof*  of  the  lapse  of  immense 
periods  of  time ;  thus,  it  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  thjit  the  “  delta  ”  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  is  fourteen  thousand  8<piare  miles 
in  extent,  can  not  have  been  formed  in 
less  than  sixty  thousand  years.*  But  this 
is  not  the  place  to  j)ursue  geologi<!al  :irgu- 
ments,  or  to  treat  of  what  rivers  have 
done  in  modifying  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  for  an  essay  might  bo  devoted  to 
that  subject  alone. 

The  (piantity  of  w.ater  which  they  are 
continually  pouring  into  the  seas  an<l 
oceans,  is,  ]>erhjij)8,  the  most  astonishing 
of  river  phenomena.  It  is  computed  that 
eighty  thousand  cubic  feet  of  water  flow 
every  minute  into  the  tideway  of  the 
Thames  .at  Teddington  ;  but  the  (langes 
receives  in  its  course  of  sixteen  hundred 
.and  eighty  miles  (by  the  windings)  eleven 
tributaries,  some  of  which  .are  .as  large  as 
I  the  Rhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the 
I  Thames ;  .and  the  Nile  brings  down 
1  annually  a  Inaly  of  water  two  hundred 
i  and  filly  times  greater  than  our  metrojtol- 
I  itan  river.  Ajrropos  of  the  Nile,  it  is  a 
peculiar  tribute  of  that  wonderful  stream, 
that  he  has  no  tributaries.  After  having 
advanced  eight  hundred  miles  up  his 
course,  you  natunally  ex|»ect,  .as  in  the 
Rhine,  th.at  when  you,  have  tracked  him 
to  his  mountain-bed,  and  are  appro.aching 
to  his  vailed  sources,  you  will  find  the 
vast  volume  of  water  shrink,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  the  breadth  and  strength  below 
are  found  to  have  been  all  his  own,  and 
througliout  that  long  descent  no  tribu¬ 
tary  augments  his  IIockI  ;  so  tli.at  (as 
C.anon  Stanley  remarks,)  you  have  the 
strange  sight  of  a  m.ajestic  river  flowing 
like  an  arm  of  the  sea  in  the  Highlands, 
as  calm  and  as  bro.ad  .amidst  those  wild 
Nubian  hills  as  in  the  jilain  of  Egypt.f 
The  remarkable  fact  that  the  period  of 
its  annu.al  rising  w'.as  the  same  five  thou- 
s.and  years  ago  as  it  is  at  the  present  day, 
affords  another  proof  of  that  uniformity 
of  physical  conditions,  during  a  long 
series  of  ages,  of  which  science  in  mod¬ 
ern  times  has  furnished  so  many  exam¬ 
ples.  The  liojies  of  the  shepherd  and 
husbandman,  which  dejx'nded  on  the  an- 
j  nual  rising  of  the  Nile,  were  thus  con- 

•  The  reader  will  please  anchor  his  faith  finnly 
in  the  Bihle  aprainst  all  these  drifting;  sands  and 
guess-work  cralculations. — Ed.  Eclectic. 

j  Sinai  and  Palestine,  Introduction,  p.  L 
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nected  with  the  fall  of  periodical  rains  or 
tlie  melting  of  collected  snows  in  a  far- 
olT  region  of  unknown  mountains. 

Altliough  most  large  rivere  have  their 
origin,  like  the  Nile,  in  mountainous 
r.anges  or  tracts  of  table-hand,  some  of  the 
largest  rivers  have  a  hardly  perceptible 
fall.  Thus  the  Volga,  the  Largest  stream 
of  Europe,  which  h.a.s  a  course  of  two 
thous.aud  miles,  rises  in  a  district  little 
more  than  a  thous.and  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  still  gre.ater  Mississipju  rises  in  a 
tract  of  country  of  little  higher  elevation, 
(ienenally,  the  sources  of  the  English 
rivers,  likewise,  are  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  higher  than  the  mouth.  What  a 
striking  contrast  between  a  nishing 
m(>unt.ain  torrent  that  descends  ])erhaps 
two  or  throe  thous:ind  feet  in  two  or 
three  miles,  and  the  snllen  river  of  the 
plains, 

“  wliere  hardly  flows 

The  frozen  Tanais  through  a  waste  of  snows !” 

Some  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of 
water  that  is  perpetually  flowing  into  the 
oco.an3  of  the  globe  is  derive*!  from  the 
extent  of  its  chief  river-basins.  The 
Rhone,  for  example,  drains  the  waters 
from  an  area  of  7000  septan*  miles  of 
country;  the  Rhine,  which  has  a  length 
of  000  miles  by  its  windings,  drains  the 
waters  from  a  country  of  twice  that  area ; 
attd  the  Danube  from  55,000  square  miles 
of  surface ;  btit  the  waters  from  an  area 
of  300,000  square  miles  fall  into  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  those  from  1,000,000  of 
sqtiare  miles  into  the  Mississippi,  which, 
by  its  tvindings,  has  a  length  of  3.560 
miles.  It  is  estimated  that  1,800,000,000 
of  tons  of  water  fall  daily  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  which,  besides  the  great  rivers 
that  fall  into  it,  receives  more  than  twenty 
secondary  rivers  and  innumerable  smaller 
streams.  More  than  a  fourth  of  the  river- 
water  of  all  Europe  falls  into  the  Rlack 
Sea.  • 

If  it  was  our  present  object  to  give  a 
complete  physical  description  of  any  river, 
we  should  have  to  go  somewhat  deeply 
into  the  science  which  Southey  hailed  as 
“  Rotamology.”  We  must  consider  its 
basin,  comprising  the  entire  track  drained 
by  the  chief  stream  and  all  its  branches ; 
the  features  of  its  channel ;  its  direct 
length  from  the  source  to  the  sea,  and  its 
length  with  windings,  (th.at  of  the  Thames 
is  stated  at  240  miles,  or  double  its  direct 
length ;)  the  bight  of  its  sources,  .and  of 


different  points  in  its  course,  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  (as  regards  the  Thames, 
the  fall  in  ils  navigable  distance  from 
Lechlade  to  London  is  258  feet,  or  21 
inches  per  mile;)  the  rapidity  of  its  cur¬ 
rent  as  a  mean  quantity,  and  in  different 
places,  (the  mean  velocity  of  the  Thames 
is  two  miles  an  hour ;)  its  depth  under 
similar  conditions ;  the  quantity  of  water 
it  contains  .and  conveys  jis  estimated  from 
these  particulars ;  the  variation  in  the 
quantity  at  different  se.asons;  the  extent 
of  river  navigation ;  the  proportion  of 
earthy  nj.atters  the  stream  brings  down, 
and  the  extent  and  place  of  their  deposit ; 
the  manner  of  its  termination  in  the  sea, 
ami  the  influence  of  tides  ascending  the 
channel.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  whether 
we  dwell  on  such  physical  details  as  re¬ 
gards  any  one  great  river,  or  view  rivers 
collectively,  we  can  not  fail  to  see  how 
es.sential  they  are  to  the  great  scheme 
of  circulation  for  the  w.aters  of  the  earth, 
to  maint.aining  the  purity  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  and  the  health  of  mankind. 
Every  where  we  find  rivers  ministering  to 
beauty  and  fertility  as  they  flow,  and  giv¬ 
ing  commerce  and  communication  to  lands 
th.at  would  be  otherwise  hardly  accessible. 

We  have  alluded  to  some  of  the  migh¬ 
tier  rivers  of  the  globe,  but  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  river  is  not,  of  course,  in  pro- 
IK)rtion  to  the  extent  of  country  draine<i 
by  it,  the  magnitude  of  its  flood,  or  the 
length  of  its  windings.  The  Tiber,  which 
has  been  justly  called  the  most  illustrious 
of  rivers,  is  little  more  than  lilty  yartls  in 
width  where  it  is  girded  by  the  double 
line  of building.s  through  which  it  flows; 
and  above  and  below  the  city,  where  it 
has  more  scope  to  wander  .and  expand,  it 
does  not  gener.ally  exceed  eighty  or  a 
hundred.  Though  it  sweeps  along  with 
great  |)ower  and  concentrated  energy,  it 
is  only  (as  a  traveler  has  remarked)  from 
its  historic  associations  th.at  it  can  excite 
enthusi.asm  or  even  command  admiration. 
Considered  merely  in  its  physical  aspect, 
how  different  is  this  comparatively  diminu¬ 
tive  but  classical  river  from  the  majestic 
flood  of  the  Father  of  W.aters  of  the  New 
World!  But  what  n.ative  of  the  banks 
of  Isis — what  Englishm.an — can  forget  that 
the  Thames  •“  diffuses  more  of  power  and 
activity  over  the  whole  earth  than  all 
other  Euro |x*.an  rivers  conjoined?”  The 
father  of  British  floods  becomingly  asserts 
his  dignity  Avhen  he  says,  amidst  the 
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tributary  rivers  assembled  round  him  by 
the  poet : 

“  Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  be¬ 
hold. 

Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of 
goW, 

From  Heaven  itself  though  sevenfold  Nilus 
flows. 

And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 

These  now  no  more  shall  he  the  Muses’ 
themes — 

Lost  in  my  flime  as  in  the  sea  their  streams. 

Let  Volga's  banks  with  iron  squadrons  shine. 

And  groves  of  lances  glitter  on  the  Rliine  ; 

Let  fa^h'mus  Ganges  arm  a  servile  train — 

Be  mine  the  blessings  of  a  peaceful  reign. 

The  time  shall  come  when,  fhn.'  as  seas  or  wind. 

Unbounded  Thames  shall  flow  for  all  mankind. 

Whole  nations  enter  with  eaeh  swelling  tide. 

And  seas  but  join  the  r<^ons  they  divide.” 

And  tills  brinjvs  us  to  consider  rivers 

Politically  and  Commercially.  Upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  which  was 
distinguished  emphatically  in  Asia  as  the 
RIVER,  shapeless  mounds  of  ruin  mark 
the  earliest  seats  of  hum.an  civilization. 
Uj>on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  miglit 
well  be  called  the  “  fertilizing  nurse  of 
Egypt,”  are  the  mightiest  and  most  mag¬ 
nificent  monuments  of  ancient  genius  and 
power  that  the  world  can  show ;  and  to 
the  commercial  riches  borne  by  the 
Arabian  merchants  upon  the  spreading 
waters  of  the  Nile,  Thebes  and  Memphis 
have  been  thought  to  owe  their  former 
splendor.  Thus  the  Nile,  flowing  into 
the  fre(]^uented  w.atera  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  IS  truly  said  to  have  raised  in  one 
part  of  Africa  imperishable  monuments  of 
early  civilization,  and  to  have  been  re¬ 
nowned  by  historians  sacred  and  profane  ; 
while  on  the  Niger,  flowing  into  the 
lonely  and  long  unknown  Atlantic,  the 
natives  of  its  shores  remain  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  state  of  barbarism.*  Again,  upon 
the  four  rivers  w’hich  flow  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  chain  of  Lebanon  sprang  up  success¬ 
ively  the  four  ruling  powers  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  Asia:  the  northern  river  —  the 
Orontes — is  the  river  of  the  Greek  king¬ 
dom  of  Antioch  and  Seleucia,  and,  rising 
from  the  fork  of  the  two  ranges  of  Leba¬ 
non  and  anti-Lebanon,  it  forms  the  channel 
of  life  and  civilization  in  those  highlands 
of  Syria  which  are  interposed  between  the 
great  plains  of  Assyria  and  the  Mediter- 
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ranean  shores ;  the  western  river  —  the 
Leontes — is  the  river  of  Plurnicia,  and, 
rising  from  the  same  watershed  between 
the  two  ranges,  near  Baalbec,  it  falls  into 
the  sea  close  to  Tyre ;  the  eastern  river 
— the  modem  Barada  (the  Abana  or 
Pharphar  of  the  Old  Testament)  —  is  the 
river  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Damascus ; 
and  the  southern  river — the  Jordan  — 
which  rises  at  the  point  where  Hermon 
divides  into  its  two  parallel  ranges,  is  em¬ 
phatically  “  the  river  of  Palestine  ”  — •  a 
river  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  artery 
of  the  whole  country,  and  which,  from  the 
deep  depression  of  its  valley  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  ]>hysical  features,  is  unique  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  The  first-mentioned 
of  these  four  very  remarkable  rivers — the 
Orontes — presented  (says  Canon  Stanley) 
the  chief  point  of  contact  between  this 
corner  of  Asia  and  the  AVestern  World. 
Near  the  turning-point  of  its  course  rose 
the  Greek  city  of  Antioch,  to  which,  on 
one  side,  the  river  formed  a  natural  moat ; 
by  the  beauty  of  this  new  c.apital  all  the 
cities  in  Palestine  were  edified :  here  tho 
disci]>les  “  were  first  called  Christians 
and  here,  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes, 
was  (as  it  were)  the  hniting-]>lace  of 
Christianity  before  it  left  its  Asiatic  home 
for  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  and  the  West¬ 
ern  World. 

In  like  manner  the  foundation,  no  less 
than  the  prosperity,  of  many  another  city 
of  renown,  as  well  in  ancient  as  in  modern 
times,  has  been  connected  with  a  river ; 
but  we  will  not  lengthen  our  paper  by 
dwelling  on  this  part  of  the  subject.  To 
turn  from  rivers  gleaming  with  the  East¬ 
ern  light  to  nearer  and  more  homely 
streams,  tho  reader  need  not  be  reminded 
that  to  the  falls  of  its  rivers  South-Lan- 
cashire  owes  the  establishment  of  those 
mills  driven  by  water-power  which  have 
exercised  so  important  an  influence  in  the 
development  of  Britisli  industry.  The 
tnact  of  country  lying  between  the  Kibble 
and  the  Mersey  is  surrounded  on  the  east 
and  north  by  high  ranges  of  hills,  from 
which  numerous  streams  descend  rapidly 
towards  the  level  country  on  the  west ; 
along  these  valleys  hundreds  of  mills  were 
erected,  and  the  water  (as  a  cotempora¬ 
ry  writer  remarks)  was  made  to  pay  a 
tribute  in  jmwer  to  each  as  it  passed. 
But  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a  region 
where  intensely  utilitarian  views  of  rivers 
would  naturally  be  taken,  just  as  in  the 
view  of  Brindley,  the  engineer,  rivers 
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wore  only  mnde  by  the  Creator  in  order 
to  feed  navigable  canals,  or,  perhaps,  in 
the  view  of  an  epicure,  have  their  most 
interesting  associations  in  the  fish  they 
furnish  to  cookery.  By  Southey  nobler 
uses  are  ascribed  to  rivers.  “  They  wel¬ 
come,”  he  s.ays,  “  the  bold  discoverer  into 
the  heart  of  the  country  to  whose  coast 
the  sea  has  borne  his  adventurous  b.ark ; 
the  richest  freights  have  floated  on  their 
bosoms ;  and  while  by  their  mechanical 
power  they  move  the  wheels  of  cotton- 
mills,  and  aflbrd  transit  for  the  goods  of 
the  merchant,  they  furnish  the  most  pro¬ 
found  ])hilosophy  with  illustration  and  ex¬ 
ample.”  And  so,  reminding  the  reader 
that  it  was  upon  rivers  that  the  gigantic 
j)ower  of  steam  now  governing  the  ocean 
first  began  its  sway,  we  jtass  froin  the  j)0- 
litical  and  commercial  a.spect8  of  our  8ul>- 
jeet  to  consider  rivers 

Historically.  Great  natural  objects,  1 
such  as  rivers  an<l  mountains,  retain  their 
original  or  ancient  names  longer  than  any 
thing  around  them  ;  they  survive  human 
revolutions ;  and  while  they  enjoy,  as  it 
were,  a  per})etual  youth,  the  names  they 
received  from  the  first  settlers  on  their 
shores  have  very  commonly  passed  un¬ 
translated  into  the  speech  of  the  modem 
inhabitants.  No  natural  features  more 
IMjrmancntly  fix,  and,  as  some  writer  has 
said,  endear,  the  classic.al  associations  of  a 
land  than  its  rivei's.  The  primeval  names 
of  many  rivers  have  thus  been  transmit¬ 
ted,  little  changed,  from  age  to  age,  and 
they  often  preserve  the  remains  of  ancient 
language.  In  caves  by  many  a  river-side 
the  Celtic  colonists  of  Britain  made  their 
dwellings,  and  at  the  present  day  we  find 
many  of  our  native  rivers  that  retain  their 
old  British  names  —  for  example,  Thames 
and  Tamar,  Avon  and  Severn,  Cara  and 
Isis,  Ouse  and  Derwent,  Aire  and  Calder, 
Wye  and  Lime,  Yare  or  Gar,Ure  and  Ir- 
weil,  (Ir-gwili,  as  in  Abergwili.)  Tliis 
Cymric  word  aier,  found  in  so  many  local 
n.ames  in  Wales,  denotes  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  and  where  found  on  the  ea.stem 
coast  of  Scotland  indicates  the  former 
presence  there  of  the  Cymric  race.  In 
their  language  and  in  Celtic  the  word 
abhain,  and  in  Persian  and  Sanscrit  the 
word  ah,  denotes  a  river  ;  the  same  word 
in  Hebrew,  and  aha,  or  ablutr,  in  Iri.sh,  is  j 
“  father,”  or  “  cause thus  the  Nile  is  j 
said  by  Bruce  to  be  called  in  its  higher  ! 
regions  ahay,  or  father.  It  is  worthy  of  j 
remark,  that  au  is  a  most  ancient  apjiella- 1 


!  tion  of  water  in  Gaulish  and  British 
1  speech  :  it  seems  to  have  been  conveyed 
to  us  in  many  ancient  compound  words 
!  relating  to  water,  as  Avernus,  Avignon, 
I  Aar,  Awe,  and  Avren,  (in  Scotland,)  and 
i  in  the  river  Alaunu.s,  in  Northumberland, 
I  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  ;  and  the  b  and  n 
i  being  promiscuously  sounded  in  some  an- 
‘  eient  languages,  aber  is  probably  related 
I  to  it.  It  has  been  traced  by  an  ingenious 
1  philologist  even  in  America,  in  the  names 
I  of  Niagara,  Powtowmac,  and  Kanawha, 
I  (said  to  be  Sanscrit,)  so  that  traces  of  a 
'  lost  speech  seem  to  survive  in  rivers  just 
I  as  those  natural  fountains  which  still 
:  freshen  the  flowers  of  Helicon,  .and  are  so 
celebrated  in  classic  legend,  point  (as  the 
'  Sanscrit  Helikonda  does)  to  a  forgotten 
worship  of  the  sun  upon  that  Heliconian 
mount,  llie  names  of  most  of  the  rivers 
of  North-titermany  are  Gothic,  and  relat¬ 
ed  to  the  Scythian  and  Indian  dialects : 
thus,  Elbe  is  (by  contraction)  Hwealbei, 
the  roller;  Oder  is  Wadera,  the  runner, 
the  w.ater ;  Vistula  is  Wihstela,  the 
j  bender  ;  Hhine  is  Rhin,  the  numer  ;  Dan- 
I  ube  is  Danawa,  or  Tanais,  the  broad 
w.ater,  from  the  Siuiscrit  Dana,  to  spread.* 
But  we  must  not  lead  the  reader 
among  the  “  mazy  waters”  of  etymology. 
Whatever  traces  of  the  descriptive  lan¬ 
guage  of  our  forefathers  may  survive  in 
the  names  of  rivers,  we  find  that  from  a 
river  many  a  name  “  familiar  as  household 
words”  has  been  derived.  Even  in  the 
arid  page  of  those  old  laws  of  the  Franks, 
whicli  have  an  historical  existence  from 
the  time  of  Clovis,  (the  Salic  laws,)  we 
seem  to  behold  the  river  Sala  flowing  by 
the  old  I’alatium  Salse,  where  Saltzburg 
stands.  If  we  sometimes  find  a  sort  of 
fossil  history  in  the  name  of  a  river,  much 
more  exciting  associations  are  often  con¬ 
nected  with  its  shores.  Some  of  the  most 
memorable  battles  of  the  world  have  been 
fought  upon  the  banks  of  rivers ;  some  of 
the  richest  monuments  of  the  arts  of 
peace  are  reflected  in  their  waters.  Their 
boundaries  are  enduring  landmarks  of 
history ;  and  .as  regards  most  of  the 
rivers  that  fall  into  the  Mediterranean, 
the  classical  .ossocuations  which  seem  in. 

^  •  We  can  often  recognize  the  ancient  names  as  fit¬ 

ting  and  descriptive  of  the  particular  river,  just  as  it 
was  with  some  rivers  of  Palestine  that  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture;  thus  the  Kedron,  “ the  black,”  is  a 
stream  which  Western  nations  might  call  the  Black- 
water  ;  the  Ki.shon  is  winding,  the  Arnon  noisy,  the 
I’harpbar  rapid. 
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separable  from  them,  render  those  streams 
familiar  to  us  at  the  present  day,  and  peo¬ 
ple  them  with  the  forms  and  memories  of 
llieir  old  renown.  And  this  brings  ns  to 
consider  rivers 

Poetically  and  Pictouially.  Ancient 
nations  wore  accustomed  to  pei*sonify 
rivers,  and  recognise  in  them  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  presence.  To  tlie  Greeks,  a  river  was 
in  some  measure  a  local  seat  of  deity :  by 
its  waters  the  productive  spirit  diffused 
its  influence,  and  attributes  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  divinity  were  ascribed  to  the  river  ; 
hence  rivers  became  personified  as  of  the 
immortal  progeny  of  Jupiter,  the  guard¬ 
ians  to  mortal  man,  and  objects  of  his 
reverence  and  invocation.  In  the  Ho¬ 
meric  times,  the  nymphs  seem  to  have 
l)een  considered  as  guardian  spirits  or 
local  deitit-s  of  the  springs  and  rivers,  the 
com[»anions  of  the  river-gods  who  were 
accounte<i  the  male  progeny  of  the  Ocean, 
though  the  mystic  system  gave  them  a 
more  e.valted  genealogy.  Next  to  the 
host  of  heaven,  rivers  seem  from  ancient 
times  to  have  attracted  a  sort  of  grateful 
woi'ship  in  the  adjacent  lands.  Even  in 
northern  climates  the  gushing  of  a  fresh 
stream  seems  like  the  presence  of  a  living 
power,  and  the  water  is,  as  it  were,  the 
very  soul  of  the  landscaiie ;  but  in  Syria 
and  the  East,  the  life-giving  power  of 
running  water  is  yet  more  strongly  felt. 
To  the  Hebrews,  springs  tverc  “  the  eyes’’ 
—  the  bright  glistening  eyes  —  of  the 
thirsty  land  ;  a  sort  of  personality  was 
giveti  to  the  stream  :  it  had  .its  “  right 
hand,”  the  estuary  its  “  lij),”  the  bay  its 
“  tongue.”  On  many  a  river  in  a  sterile, 
mountainous  region  of  Palestine,  the  H|)ec- 
tator  (as  Canon  Stanley  remarks  of  the 
Barada  on  its  course  towards  Damascus) 
literally  stands  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  ;  for,  bursting  forth  from  a  cleft  in 
the  rocky  hills  between  two  precipitous 
cliffs,  the  river,  as  if  in  a  moment,  scatters 
life  and  foliage  over  the  plain,  and  the 
rushing  flood  of  crystal  water,  overhung 
by  willow,  pt^plars,  hawthorn,  and  walnut, 
sets  an  island  of  verdure  in  a  framework 
of  barren  and  desert  hills. 

“  Noble  the  mountain  stream 
Bursting  in  grandeur  from  its  vantage-ground ; 

Glory  is  in  its  gleam 

Of  brightness — thunder  in  its  deafci.ing  sound. 

Yet  lovelier  in  my  view 
The  streamlet  flowing  silently  serene. 

Traced  by  the  brighter  hue 
And  livelier  growth  it  gives,  itself  unseen. 


It  flows  through  flowery  meads, 

Gladdening  the  herd.s  which  on  its  margin 
browse ; 

Its  quiet  beauty  feeds 

The  alders  that  o’ershade  it  with  their  boughs," 

old  Greeks,  in  their  fertile  climate, 
had  not  the  same  reason  that  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Syria  had  for  (as  it  were)  personi¬ 
fying  a  river,  and  treating  it  as  a  living 
power  entitled  to  their  grateful  worship ; 
but  in  giving  to  each  river  a  semi-human 
personality,  a  river-god  of  its  own,  they 
showed,  as  has  been  truly  said,  their  deep 
insight  into  Nature.  It  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  refer  to  Homer’s  mention  of 

“ - Rcamander’s  worshiped  stream. 

His  earthly  honors  and  immortal  name;” 

or  to  Achilles,  oftering  his  hair  to 

“ - Sperchius’  honored  flood.”  ■" 

Among  the  Greeks,  rivers  were  commonly 
honored  Avith  offerings  of  hair.  Their 
deities  were  thought  to  have  a  title  to  this 
resiH*ct,  ixM-haps,  (as  Archbishop  Potter 
suggests,)  Imcause  some  philoso{>hers 
taught  that  all  things  had  been  produce<l 
out  of  water.  • 

Such  great  rivers  of  the  earth  as  the 
Nile,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Indus,  preserve 
to  this  time  the  adoration  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  fruitful  countries  through 
which  they  flow,  and  their  waters  are  .still 
held  sacred.  On  some  East-Indian  rivers 
an  oftering  to  the  deity  of  the  stream, 
takes  at  this  day  the  picturesque  form  of 
tiny  rafts,  bearing  lights,  w'hich  maidens 
launch  in  the  still  night,  and  many  a  dark- 
fringed  eye  is  said  to  watch  the  trembling 
flame  as  it  floats  onward,  and  to  reganl 
its  long  burning  as  a  token  of  good  luck. 
The  Cbine.so  have  sacrifices  to  the  spirit 
of  the  river;  and  Ilornemann,  in  his 
Traveln  in  the  Interior  of  Africa^  men¬ 
tions  the  custom  to  have  been  not  long 
before  observed  at  Bornou,  of  throwing  a 
girl  richly-dressed  into  the  Niger,  as  an 
offering  to  the  river  —  a  custom  which 
certainly  can  not  be  said  to  be  honored  in 
the  observance.  It  reminded  that  traveler 
of  the  similar  sacrifictTlo  the  Nile,  which 
is  stated  to  have  been  annually  made  at 
Cairo.  Whatever  the  form  of  sacrifice 
wa.s,  the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  paid 


•  Iliad,  T.  140. 
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divine  honors  to  the  Nile.*  So  did  the 
.•incient  Persians  to  tlieir  rivers  and  fonn- 
lains  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  sentiment  seems  to 
have  been  almost  universal  in  the  ancient 
Avorld. 

The  point  of  the  junction  or  union  of 
streams  and  rivers  seems  to  have  been  I 
emph.atically  selected  for  ancient  rites.  I 
Such  junctions  are  still  rnysterious  or  po-  i 
etical  amongst  the  Hindus,  the  junction  ' 
of  three  rivers  preeminently  so.  Thus,  i 
where  the  Ganges,  the  sacred  river  Ya- 
mun.a,  (“  Daughter  of  the  Sun,”f)  and  the  j 
Sarasvati  unite,  is  Allahabad,  (“  Itesidence 
of  the  Most  High ;”)  and  where  the  three 
sister-streams  of  Ireland  unite,  is  Kilkcn- ' 
ny.  These  conjoined  river-goddesses  of  i 
Ireland  number  Spenser  among  their  tune¬ 
ful  admirers :  | 

“  The  first,  the  gentle  Shure,  that  making  way  ^ 
By  sweet  Cloninell,  adorn.s  rich  Waterford ;  ; 

The  next,  the  stubborn  Xeicre,  whose  waters  | 

By  fair  liilkenny  and  Ro.sepontc  lioartl ;  | 

The  third,  the  goodly  Itarrov,  which  doth  | 
hoanl  I 

Great  heaps  of  salmon  in  her  deep  bosome;  I 
All  which,  long  sundred,  do  at  last  accord  ' 

To  join  in  one,  ere  to  the  sea  they  roam : 

So  flowing  all  from  one,  all  one  at  la.st  be¬ 
come." 

Ajiropoa  of  the  disposition  of  some  an¬ 
cient  nations  and  of  the  Greek  poets  to 
attribute  a  semi-human  personality  to 
rivers,  the  following  re,a.sons  are  fancifully 
given  by  the  Rev,  Charles  King.sley  for 
regarding  a  river  as  a  living  power.  “  It 
may  be,”  he  says,  “  but  a  collection  of 
ever-changing  atoms  of  water  —  what  is 
the  human  body  but  a  collection  of  atoms 
dec.aying  and  renewing  every  moment  'i  | 
And  is  not  the  river,  too,  a  person — a  live 
thing  ?  It  has  an  individual  countenance 
w’hich  you  love,  which  you  would  recog- 1 
iiize  again  any  where ;  it  marks  the  whole 
landscape ;  it  determines,  probably,  the 
geography  and  the  society  of  a  whole  dis- 1 
trict.  It  draws  you  to  itself,  moreover,  j 
by  an  indefinable  mesmeric  attraction. ; 
If  you  stop  in  a  strange  place,  the  first  I 
instinct  of  the  idle  half-hour  is  to  lounge 
by  the  river.  It  is  a  person  to  you ;  bow 

•  Osiris  being  with  the  Egyptians  “  god  of  the 
waters,"  in  the  same  sense  that  Bacchus  was  among 
the  Greeks,  all  rivers  when  personified  were  repre¬ 
sented  under  the  form  or  symbol  of  the  Bull.  On 
the  coins  of  some  Greek  cities  of  Sicily  and  Italy, 
rivers  appear  thus  personified. 

f  Sir  W.  Jones :  Atiatic  Rtttarfhttt,  29. 


do  you  know  that  the  river  has  not  a 
spirit  as  well  as  yourself?” 

Thus,  at  the  present  day,  the  great  riv¬ 
ers  of  Scothand,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has 
remarked,  are  often  spoken  of  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  respect,  and  an  almost  personal  cha¬ 
racter  is  attributed  to  them.  So,  too,  in 
Devonshire,  the  rivers  that  have  their 
sources  on  Dartmoor  still  retain  something 
of  the  reverence  with  which  they  were 
.anciently  regarded.  Dart,  es|)ecially,  has 
been  sai«l  to  bear  traces  of  his  former  dis¬ 
tinction.  The  cry  of  “Dart”  —  as  the 
moor  men  call  that  louder  sound  which 
rises  from  all  mountain-streams  towards 
nightfall — is  ominous,  and  a  sure  warning 
of  approaching  evil  when  heard  at  an  un¬ 
usual  distance.* 

“  Ulessed  things,”  says  Rulwer,  “  are 
those  remote  and  unchanging  streams — 
they  fill  us  with  the  same  love  as  if  they 
were  living  creatures.” 

The  sanctity  of  old  attributed  to  rivers, 
and  the  association  with  each  river  aiul 
fount.ain  of  a  tutelary  god  of  its  own, 
was,  doubtless,  the  origin  of  many  of  the 
strange  old  superstitions  connected  Avith 
rivers ;  and  it  was  probably  for  this  re.a- 
son,  too,  that  to  step  over  any  of  the 
tributary  streams  of  Clitumnus  was  ac¬ 
counted  an  indignity,  which  rendered  the 
offender  infamous.f  Thus,  nearer  home 
and  to  this  day,  it  is  in  many  places  an 
article  of  popular  fiiith  that  a  running 
stream  destroys  a  spell  or  ench.animent ; 
if  you  can  interpose  a  brook  between  you 
and  Avitehes,  specters,  or  even  fiends,  you 
are  safe — a  superstition  of  Avhich,  as  the 
reader  Avill  remember.  Burns  has  availed 
himself  in  “  Tam  o’  Shanter.” 

Its  unchanging  character  and  perpetui¬ 
ty  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  attributes 
of  a  river : 

“  No  check,  no  stay,  the  stivamlet  fears  ; 

How  merrily  it  goes ! 

’Twill  murmur  on  a  thousand  years. 

And  flow  as  now  it  flows.” 

So  likewise  the  brook,  which  is  the 
miniature  of  the  river  in  its  natural  cha¬ 
racters  and  aspects,  partakes  of  its  poetry 
of  life  and  ce.aseless  motion ;  the  little 
streamlet  knoAvs  no  sleep,  no  pause ;  the 
great  frame  of  Nature  may  repose,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  waters  rests  not  for  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

•  Article,  “  Devonshire,  ”  in  Quarterly  Rev. 
April,  1859. 
f  Pliny,  b.  viii.  8. 
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“No  haunting  tone  of  music,”  says 
Bulwer,  “  ever  recalled  so  rushing  a  host 
of  memories  and  associations  as  that  sim¬ 
ple,  restless,  everlasting  sound — the  mur¬ 
mur  of  the  sunny  rivulet  fretting  over 
each  little  obstacle  in  its  current,  the  hap¬ 
py  child  of  Nature.  Everlasting!  all  else 
may  have  changed,  yet  with  the  same  ex¬ 
ulting  bound  and  happy  voice  the  stream¬ 
let  leaps  along  its  way.”  But  alas  ! 

‘‘  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow. 

Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

Its  earliest  course  was  doomed  to  know ; 

And  darker  as  it  downward  bears. 

Is  stained  with  past  and  present  tears.”* 

“  Riv’ei*s,”  says  the  Rev.  John  Eagles, 
in  one  of  the  pleasant  papers  published 
under  the  title  of  The  Sketeher,  “  are 
always  poetical ;  they  move,  or  glide,  or 
break  into  fall  and  rapid  through  their 
courses,  as  if  they  w'ere  full  of  life,  and 
were  on  Nature’s  mysterious  err.and8. 
The  sunbeams  gleam  upon  them  Avith 
me8s.ages  from  the  heavens;  trees  bend 
to  them,  and  receiving  freshness  and  fra- 
rance,  grow  beside  their  waters ;  flowers 
iss  them,  love  haunts  them,  silence  keeps 
awake  in  their  caverns  and  sequestered 
nooks,  and  there  the  nightingale  sings  to 
her;  the  bright  and  many-colored  bow 
arches  their  falls,  and  the  blessed  and 
blessing  moon  shines  upon  them  and  gifts 
them  with  magic.  Let  the  lover  of  land¬ 
scape  follow  some  of  our  sweet  rivers 
from  their  sources  in  mountain  or  moor, 
through  dell,  dingle,  ravine,  and  more 
open  valley  over  wmich  the  clouds  loiter ; 
and  if  the  mind  of  the  sketeher  do  not 
drink  poetry  through  his  eye,  and  convey 
it  to  his  portfolio,  he  may  be  sure  neither 
N.ature  nor  Art  intended  him  to  be  ' 
painter  or  sketeher.” 

But,  to  multiply  the  testimony  of  writ¬ 
ers  to  the  poetical  .and  picturesque  charms 
of  rivers  would  be  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion,  like  that  of  the  worthy  divine  men¬ 
tioned  by  Washington  Irving  in  the 
Sketch  Book,  who  astonished  his  rural 
congregation  at  Christmas  by  a  learned 
array  of  quotations  from  old  Fathers  of 
the  Church  in  favor  of  a  joyful  observance  i 
of  the  season,  the  worthy  preacher  having,  | 
as  afterw.ards  appe.ared,  entangled  himself 
in  his  reading  amongst  the  Purit.an  con- ' 
troversies  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  j 


•  Lav  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  canto  iv.  at.  1. 


having  conjured  up  a  host  of  ide.al  adver¬ 
saries  to  contend  Avith  in  the  pulpit. 
Where  is  the  lover  of  Nature  who  does 
not  acknowledge  Avith  Southey  the  “  end¬ 
less  interest  which  rivers  excite  ?”  Where 
is  the  artist  or  the  poet  whose  soul  has  not 
drawn  inspiration  from  their  picturesque 
beauty  ?  Where  is  the  Christian  Avho 
does  not  regard  them  AA’ith  something  of 
the  religious  honor  given  to  them  by  the 
heathen  from  the  earliest  times,  but  Avith 
the  purer  love  and  reverence  due  to  the 
revealed  Creator,  and  recognize  the  sub- 
limest  of  their  associations  in  the  scenes 
AA’hich  hallowed  the  b.anks  of  Jordan,  and 
in  the  fact  that  rivers  form  part  of  the 
scenery  of  Paradise  in  the  Revelations  of 
St.  John  the  Divine  ? 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  let  us  briefly 
glance  at  rivers  considered 

Morally.  Southey’s  remark  that  riv¬ 
ers  enforce  the  maxims  of  the  moralist,  is 
aptly  illustrated  by  the  old  moralizing  of 
Pliny,  Avho  has  pointed  out  the  resem¬ 
blances  that  rivers  bear  to  the  life  of  man. 
The  river  (he  says)  springs  from  the  earth, 
but  its  origin  is  in  Heaven.  Its  begin¬ 
nings  are  small  and  its  infancy  frivolous  ; 
it  j)lays  among  the  flowers  of  a  meadoAv, 
waters  a  garden,  or  turns  a  little  mill. 
Gathering  strength  in  its  youth,  it  be¬ 
comes  wild,  impetuous,  and  impatient  of 
restraints ;  it  is  restless  .and  fretful,  quick 
in  its  turnings,  and  unsteady  in  its  course; 
sometimes  turbulent  and  headlong  in  pro- 
gre.ss,  .and  sometimes  sullen  in  repose,  it 
leaves  behind  AA’hat  it  has  swept  along, 
and,  quitting  its  retirement  for  cultivated 
fields,  yields  to  circumst.ances,  and  Avinds 
round  the  obstacles  that  oppose  its  cur¬ 
rent.  It  passes  through  the  populous 
cities  and  the  busy  haunts  of  men,  tender¬ 
ing  its  services  on  every  side,  and  becom¬ 
ing  the  supjKirt  of  the  country.  Noav  in¬ 
creased  by  alliances  and  advanced  in  its 
career,  it  becomes  grave  and  stately,  loves 
peace  and  quiet ;  and  flowing  on,  at 
length,  in  silence  mingles  Avith  the  ocean 
depth. 

Considerable  rivem  possess  attributes 
essential  to  gre.atness:  they  have  breadth, 
depth,  cleaniess,  rapidity,  strength.  Calm 
and  majestic,  an  image  at  once  of  |K)wer 
and  peace,  Avell  might  the  poet  address  to 
the  Thames  the  well-known  apostrophe  : 

“Oh!  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy 
stream 

My  great  example  as  it  is  my  theme : 
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Though  deep  yet  clear;  though  gentle  yet 
not  dull, 

Strong  without  rage;  without  o’erflowing 
full." 

Truly,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  that  rivers 
feed  with  pleasing  images  the  fancy  of  the 
j)oet,  and  yield  illustration  and  example 
to  the  teachings  of  philosophy.  But  al¬ 
though  there  is  no  end  to  the  reflections 
that  rivers  excite  in  the  contemplative 
mind,  we  must  now  bring  to  an  end  our 
remarks  about  them.  If  the  constant, 
everlasting  flow  recalls  a  host  of  memories, 
so,  whether  we  listen  to  the  many-inur- 
muring  voice  “  of  some  rejoicing  stream” 
gliding  smoothly  under  arching  shade,  or 
to  the  thunder  of  the  rolling  flood,  our 
fancies  wander  to  the  unknown  and  to  the 
future,  seeming 

“ - to  rehearse 

Our  litUe  life.” 


OF  THE  TRIBUNES. 

In  the  river’s  onward  course  we  are 
ever  admonished  to 

“  Let  the  turbid  waters  brighten  as  they  run ;" 

and  over  see  a  familiar  image  of  the  stream 
of  life  and  time  flowing  onward  to  the 
ocean  of  eternity. 

“  Oft  have  I  thought,  and  thinking,  sighed — 
How  like  to  thee,  thou  restless  tide, 

.May  be  the  lot,  the  life  of  him 
Who  roams  along  thy  waters’  brim  ; 

Through  what  alternate  shades  of  woo 
And  flowers  of  joy,  my  path  may  go  I 
How  many  a  humble,  still  retreat 
May  rise  to  court  my  weary  feet. 

While  still  pursuing,  still  unblest, 

I  wander  on,  nor  dare  to  rest 
But  urgent  as  the  doom  that  calls 
Thy  waters  to  their  destined  falls, 

I  see  the  world’s  bewildering  force 
Hurry  my  heart’s  devoted  course 
From  lapse  to  lapse,  till  life  be  done. 

And  the  lost  current  cease  to  run  !” 
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BY  PROFESSOR 


PART  I. 

Among  the  heroes  of  insurrection  dur¬ 
ing  the  fourteenth  century,  none  is  so  fa¬ 
miliarly  known  to  the  public  as  Rienzi. 
Sir  E.  Bulwer  Lytton’s  beautiful  romance 
has  iKtpularized  that  name  in  every  part 
of  the  globe  where  there  is  a  reading 

Imblic.  He  has  invested  this  favorite 
lero  with  a  halo  of  poetry  and  perfecti¬ 
bility,  which  most  probably,  rest!  docu- 
viental  history  would  vainly  endeavor  to 
assuage.  It  is  one  of  the  fatal  tendencies 
of  historical  novels,  that  although  they, 
no  doubt,  may  create  a  taste  for  history, 
they  more  especially  engender  a  mutilat¬ 
ed,  often  a  totally  false  notion  of  truth. 
Who  could  enumerate  the  myriads  of  no¬ 
tions  and  impressions,  grossly  erroneous, 


liTeritty  Hagaiinc. 
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floating  in  the  public  mind,  since  the  days 
of  the  Waverley  Novels?  Th.at  attract¬ 
ive  sphere  of  literature,  however,  sharing 
in  the  general  progres.s,  ha.s,  of  late  years, 
adhered  more  faithfully  to  the  fundameti- 
tal  realities ;  still,  with  its  privilege  of 
endless  flights  in  the  domain  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  how  Is  it  possible  that  truth,  often 
coarse  and  repulsive,  could  appear,  without 
being  enveloped  with  an  atmosphere  of 
fiction,  in  which  the  gifted  aiAhor  may 
give  a  free  scope  to  his  idealism  as  well 
as  to  his  private  partialities  ?  Thus,  Sir 
E.  Bulwer  Lytton,  generally  so  faithful 
to  history,  with  reference  to  customs  and 
manners,  in  his  admirable  romances, 
evinces  a  boundless,  enthusiastic  rever¬ 
ence  for  Rienzi :  with  him,  the  aecession 
of  the  Tribune  would  have  been  the  close 
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of  the  thrahlom  of  Italy,  and  the  abrupt 
limit  of  the  dark  ages  of  Europe,  if  he 
had  met  with  a  brave,  noble,  intelligent, 
devoted  people  to  back  his  projects  ;  he 
believes  that  the  august  Republic,  if  not 
the  majestic  Empire  of  Rome,  might  he 
existing  now,  had  but  one  half  the  spirit 
been  found  in  Rome  which  ran  through  a 
single  vein  of  Cola  di  Ricnzi. 

Many  years  after  the  expression  of  that 
lofty  and  unjust  estimate  of  the  “  I^st  of 
the  Tribunes,”  a  (ierraan  liistorian,  I’a- 
pencordt,  published  the  results  of  his  ar¬ 
duous  researches  at  Rome  and  Prague, 
on  the  subject  of  Rienzi.  Of  late  years, 
other  researches  have  been  made  at 
Rome,  (by  Zefirino  Re,)  which  corrobo¬ 
rate  the  conclusions  of  the  (iennan  his¬ 
torian,  and  even  add  new  traits  to  those 
abundantly  collected  by  Papencordt.  In 
consequence  of  these  historical  revela¬ 
tions,  Rienzi  appears  shorn  of  the  beams 
with  which  he  was  adorned  by  the  gifted 
])cn  and  the  idealism  of  the  English  au¬ 
thor,  who,  it  must  be  added,  might  per¬ 
haps  have  taken  a  different  view  of  his 
hero,  had  the  documents  alluded  to  been 
known  ten  years  sooner.  The  basis  on 
which  Sir  E.  Ilulwer  Lytton  Inis  raised  his 
eloquent  work,  is  a  life  of  Rienzi,  pub¬ 
lished  by  an  anonymous  cotemporary,  a 
composition  generally  esteemed,  although 
in  contradiction  with  many  facts  proved 
by  the  authentic  documents  now  p\ib- 
lished  or  exhibited  at  Prague  and  Rome ; 
it  must  also  be  confessed,  that  the  great 
novelist  appeals  to  this  biography  for  all 
that  is  favorable  to  the  Tribune,  and  ' 
doubts  its  statements  for  whatever  is  un¬ 
favorable  to  his  hero.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
the  English  author  through  the  intuition 
of  genius,  invests  the  “  Last  of  the  Tri¬ 
bunes”  with  a  mysticism  which  had  been 
the  object  of  the  scorn  and  sarcasms  of 
the  greatest  historians  who  mentioned  the 
traditions  on  the  subject,  whilst  the  docu¬ 
ments  brought  to  light  by  Papencordt  are 
irrefragable  testimony  as  to  the  singularly 
mystical  nature  of  Rienzi,  more  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  first  period  of  his  career. 
In  this  instance,  the  distinguished  novel¬ 
ist,  through  mere  intuition,  has  proved 
himself  more  truthful  than  many  celebrat¬ 
ed  historians.  We  will  endeavor  to  give 
a  brief,  accurate  sketch  of  the  life  of  the 
Tribune,  especially  with  reference  to  those 
historical  facts  and  characteristics  which 
are  essential  for  the  contemplation  of  his 
real  figure. 
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Nicholas  Gabrini,  much  more  known 
by  the  popular  name  of  Cola  di  Rienzi, 

1  or  rather  Cola  di  Riemo — diminutive  of 
]  Laurenzo — was  born  at  Rome  in  1313  or 
!  1314,  in  the  ])art  of  the  Eternal  City 
'  called  the  Rione.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
'  Tiber,  opjiosite  what  is  now  termed  the 
;  Ti-astaverine  quarter  of  the  city.  The 
;  half-ruined  pahice,  shown  at  this  day,  at 
'  Rome,  to  the  ha.sty  tourist,  as  having  been 
I  the  dw’clling  of  Rienzi,  has  never  had  any 
'  thing  to  do  with  our  hero.  Ilis  cotem- 
i  porary  biographer  states  that  he  was  born 
on  the  strand,  near  the  mills,  below  the 
1  Ghetto,  in  the  midst  of  the  miserable 
stalls  of  fishermen,  where  his  father  kept 
a  small  inn,  his  mother  being  employed 
'  at  the  same  time  in  washing  the  linen  of 
the  rich  neighbors,  and  even,  at  times,  in 
c.arryitig  water  to  their  houses.  A  popu- 
'  lar  legend  has  attributed  to  this  |K)or  wo¬ 
man  an  adventure  which,  however  <lis- 
•  creditable  to  herself,  tended  to  give  a  lof- 
'  tier  origin  to  the  Tribune.  It  states  that 
1  when  the  Enijn'ror  Henry  VII.  of  Lux- 
'  embourg,  whose  arrival  in  Italy  was 
hailed  with  such  enthusiasm  by  llante, 
came  to  Rome  for  his  coronation,  he  ha<l 
jdedged  his  word  to  remain  in  the  Tnasta- 
vere,  namely,  in  the  Pontifical  C’ity,  and 
not  to  set  his  foot  on  the  left  bank,  which 
was  more  especially  the  city  of  the 
Barons,  but  that  the  young  Ca\sar  with 
one  of  his  companions,  sauntering  impru¬ 
dently  in  the  midst  of  the  monuments  on 
the  bank  interdicted  to  him,  he  was  re¬ 
cognized  —  the  report  of  his  presence 
speedily  known  —  and  that,  being  pur¬ 
sued,  he  fled  into  the  tavern  of  Gabrini, 
then  recently  married,  and  remained  there 
concealed  some  days  till  the  danger  was 
I  over.  The  legend  aflirms  th.at  Rienzi's 
mother  related  to  a  friend  of  hers,  at  a 
later  period,  th.it  her  beloved  son  Cola 
i  was  tlie  offspring  of  the  Imperial  guest. 

I  It  must  be  observed  that  none  of  the 
j  chroniclers  and  historians  of  Henry  VI 1. 
j  mention  this  a<lventure. 

Rienzi  was  endowed  by  nature  with 
great  nobleness  in  his  demeanor.  His 
handsome  features  reflected  all  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  soul.  Although  tall,  and 
apparently  robust,  there  was  something 
delicate  and  feminine  in  his  complexion, 

I  which  was  of  an  extreme  transparency,  as 
j  well  as  in  his  constitution,  as  it  appears 
I  from  the  frequent  swooning  fits  to  which 
\  he  was  subject.  His  eyes  and  smile  ha<l 
something  unfathomable,  fantastical,  which  . 
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made  a  deep  impression  on  all  wlio  a{>- 1 
proaelied  him  for  the  first  time.  Ilis  ; 
voice  was  remarkable  for  its  sweet,  silvery  1 
tone.  l*etrarch  has  spoken  in  terms  of  I 
admiration  of  his  eloquence  and  of  the  i 
purity  of  his  diction.  His  flow  of  Ian-  ■ 
guage,  his  bold  images,  the  vivacitjr  of 
his  action,  the  felicity  of  his  expressions, 
sometimes  buniing  with  the  earnestness  j 
of  his  convictions,  at  other  times  bitter  and  i 
sarcastic,  carried  away  all  who  heard  him,  I 
the  more  so,  as  his  addresses  were  always  j 
extemporaneous.  He  lived  during  a  sin- 1 
gular  epoch  of  transition,  when  the  revival 
of  classical  literature  was  rousing  all  in¬ 
tellects,  at  the  same  time  that  religious 
discussions  and  disorganization  were  often 
transforming  orthodoxy  into  mysticism. 
Kienzi  is  the  most  extraordinary  product 
and  representative  of  this  epoch.  He 
was  intrusted  for  his  education  to  a  rela¬ 
tion,  a  priest  at  Anagni,  and  his  instruc¬ 
tion,  as  well  his  training,  was  subjected  to 
the  dualism  of  his  time.  It  w.as  semi-sa¬ 
cred,  semi-profane.  His  intellect  was  di¬ 
vided  between  classical  antiquity  and  the¬ 
ology.  He  liecame  deeply  versed  in  the 
literature  of  ancient  Uomc,  and  his  dis¬ 
courses  and  letters,  collected  by  Papen- 
cordt,  replete  with  quotations  from  the 
Uible  and  from  the  fathers,  evince  his  pro-  I 
found  knowledge  of  the  sacred  books. 
When  he  returned,  as  a  young  man,  to 
the  place  of  his  birth,  he  met  there  all 
that  could  vivify  his  mystical  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  tendencies.  His  imagination  became 
deeply  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
ruined  marvels  of  I*agan  Rome,  as  well 
as  by  the  rising  wonders  of  the  Christian 
metropolis.  The  Eternal  City  offered  the 
most  extraordinary  amalgamation  of  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Pagan  monuments.  The  most 
celebrated  profane  temples  of  antiquity 
were  transformed  into  shrines  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  saints.  The  cross  of  our  Saviour,  or 
the  statue  of  his  mother,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  could  be  seen  mixed  with  profane 
and  martial  sculptural  representations. 
And  the  same  strange  compound  existed 
in  the  intellect  and  imagination  of  the 
Romans.  They  made  no  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  Kings  and  Emperors  of  Rome 
and  the  Popes.  The  mass  of  the  people 
generally  believed  Romulus  to  have  been 
the  first  of  the  Pontiffs.  The  political  and 
religious  legends  of  the  ancients  and  of 
the  moderns  had  attained  a  state  of  com¬ 
plete  fusion  during  their  formation  and 
growth. 


At  this  period  the  political  state  of 
Rome  was  such  as  to  keep  her  people  in  a 
state  of  febrile  agitation.  The  Holy  City 
had  no  government.  She  was  no  longer 
the  Imperial  Rome,  nor  the  Pontifical 
Rome.  The  Teutonic  Cassars  had  aban¬ 
doned  her.  The  Popes  had  also  fled  from 
the  sacred  hill  of  the  Vatican  to  the 
slimy  (lallic  city,  Avignon.  One,  and 
sometimes  two,  senators,  were  invested 
with  the  executive  anthority,  but  their 
annual  election  was  generally  the  result 
of  pure  chance  or  of  extreme  violence. 
As  to  the  municip.al  offices  of  Priors  or 
Consuls,  of  Captains  of  districts,  and  ' 
others,  they  were  still  more  irregular,  dis¬ 
ordered,  and  a  dead  letter.  The  real  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  city  were  the  princes  or  barons, 

I  who  dwelt  in  their  fortified  castles  in  the 
'  environs,  or  their  strong  palaces  within. 

I  The  ])rincipal  among  them  were  masters 
!  of  different  parts  of  the  city.  The  cele- 
I  brated  old  family  of  the  Colonnas  reigned, 

I  it  may  be  said,  over  the  north  of  the  city, 

I  tow.ards  the  Quirinal ;  old  Stephen  ('o- 
j  lonna,  long  exiled,  was  the  patriarch  of 
the  family :  he  had  seven  sons,  five  of 
whom  were  cardinals,  the  two  other  dis¬ 
tinguished  knights,  and  six  d.aughters, 
well  manied,  with  many  grandsons,  all 
members  of  the  knighthood.  Old  Co- 
lonna  was  eighty  ye.ars  old  in  1.343,  and 
Petrarch  states  that  he  remained  youthful 
and  vigorous,  while  every  thing  was  de- 
c.aying  round  him.  The  new  family  of 
the  Orsini  extended  their  sway  along  the 
Tiber  from  the  Campo-di-Fiore,  to  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  comprising  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  Savelli,  less  powerful, 
possessed  a  ]>art  of  the  Aventine,  with  the 
the.ater  of  Marcellus,  and  the  Conti,  the 
huge  tower  which  bears  their  name,  on 
Ca‘sar’8  Forum.  Other  members  of  the 
nobility,  in  the  country,  were  possessors 
of  small  fortified  cities,  or  castles,  all  well 
provided  with  the  means  of  warfire  and 
of  defense. 

Rome,  subjected  to  such  a  domination, 
had  become  .almost  deserted.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  seven-hilled  city  h.ad  come 
down  to  about  thirty  thousand  souls. 
When  the  barons  were  at  [)eace  with  each 
other,  which,  however,  was  a  rare  occur¬ 
rence,  they  combined  to  exercise  their  ty- 
r.anny  over  the  citizens  and  the  serfs,  to 
rob  and  plunder  the  farmers,  travelers, 
.and  pilgrims.  Petrarch  wrote  to  the 
Pope  at  this  period,  th.at  Rome  had  be¬ 
come  the  abode  of  demons,  the  recepta. 
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cle  of  all  crimes,  a  hell  for  the  living. 
The  modern  city  threatened  to  add  its 
ruins  to  those  of  ancient  Rome :  a  vast 
number  of  houses,  and  most  of  the  church¬ 
es,  were  roofless  and  falling  to  pieces. 
Such  was  the  state  of  the  Eternal  City 
when  the  intellectual  movement  created 
by  Petrarch  gave  rise  to  a  manifestation 
which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Ri- 
enzi  as  well  as  on  all  those  who  suffered 
from  the  degraded  state  of  their  father- 
land,  and  which  led  to  a  political  revolu¬ 
tion.  Petrarch  was,  after  Dante,  the  first 
w’ho  effectively  awoke  the  public  intelli¬ 
gence  to  a  return  towards  the  classical 
literature,  and  in  doing  so,  he  revived  all 
the  old  reminiscences  of  the  m-ajestic  Re¬ 
publican  grandeur  of  Rome,  lie  was  re¬ 
siding  in  his  lovely  solitude  of  Vaucluse, 
but  his  heart,  his  thoughts,  were  at  Rome. 
He  had  frequently  visite«l  the  unfortunate  j 
city,  and  his  enthusiasm  fi)r  the  monumen 
tal,  chissical  soil — his  bewailiugs  at  the 
lament.able  state  of  the  cl.assical  and  Pon¬ 
tifical  metropolis — gave  rise  to  a  profound 
sympathy  and  a  boundless  enthusiasm, 
even  amongst  those  who  were  instrumen¬ 
tal  in  the  misfortunes  of  Rome.  In  1340 
Petr.arch  received  from  the  Senate  of 
Rome  and  the  University  of  Paris  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  solemnly  the  i»oetical 
crown,  as  a  public  tribute  to  his  genius. 
He  did  not  liesitate  in  deciding  at  once 
his  grateful  acceptance  of  the  former  in 
preiercnce  to  the  latter.  He  previously 
Avent,  however,  to  Naples,  where  was  then 
reignin"  a  literary  king,  Rolrert  of  Anjou, 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Virgil,  on 
whose  tomb  he  raised  a  monument,  over 
the  Pausilippo,  the  desolate  remains  of 
which  may  still  be  seen.  Petrarch  con¬ 
sidered  Robert  as  the  only  com|)etent 
judge  of  literary  genius,  and  underwent 
a  literary  tournament,  in  Latin  and  Ital¬ 
ian,  on  poetry  as  well  as  learned  questions, 
after  which  the  poet  was  declared  worthy 
of  the  poetical  laurel,  and  received  at  the 
king’s  hands  his  own  royal  robe  for  the 
day  of  his  triumph.  This  ceremony  was 
prepared  with  great  jmmp  and  pageantry 
by  the  Colonnas ;  its  object  was  to  soothe 
and  amuse  a  little  the  poor  Romans, 
whilst  it  secured  a  tempm'ary  j)opularity 
for  its  originators.  It  took  place  on  Ea.s- 
ter  Sunday,  the  eighth  of  April,  1341. 
Rome  seemed  transformed  into  a  temj>le ; 
crowds  flocked  into  the  city ;  every 
liuman  being  held  a  branch  of  laurel ;  the 
poet  being  called  by  a  herald  to  the  Capi¬ 


tol,  resplendent  with  gold  and  scarlet  A’el- 
vet,  he  advanced,  recited  a  sonnet,  closing 
Avitli  the  words :  “  Long  live  tire  Roman 
people !  May  God  keep  them  free  for¬ 
ever.”  The  words  were  caught  by  myri¬ 
ads  of  voices,  repeating  them  a  tliousand 
times.  The  poet  received  the  crown,  but 
the  remainder  of  the  cerenjony  was 
drowned  in  the  confusion  of  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  enthusiasm.  The  crowd  soon  after 
dispersed,  but  in  a  state  of  great  agita¬ 
tion.  This  proved  to  be  a  memorable 
day  in  the  life  of  the  Roman  peojde.  The 
triumph  became  that  of  Rome  much  more 
than  of  the  Poet.  The  cry  of  the  “  Caj)- 
itol  forever !”  soon  rcfdaced  that  of  “  Long 
live  the  Poet !”  The  CapiUd,  namely,  the 
glorious  hill,  where  the  fortune  of  Rome 
had  commeticed — the  memorable  hill,  be¬ 
fore  which  the  whole  world  had  bowed 
down  !  The  word  was  enough  to  move 
the  Roman  people  in  its  inmost  core,  but 
the  emotion,  however  deep,  must  have 
proved  evanescent,  had  it  not  been  trea.s- 
ured  up  and  fostered,  matured  and  ex¬ 
alted,  by  the  son  of  the  tavern-keeper  and 
of  the  wa.sherwoinan. 

Rienzi  was  then  twenty-eight  years  old. 
He  had  made  a  fortunate  marriage.  His 
wife  was  young  aud  handsome ;  she  Avas 
the  daughter  of  a  distinguished  Roman 
citizen,  and  he  had  by  her  three  children, 
a  boy  and  two  girls.  His  function  of 
notary  (a.s.ses8ore)  to  the  Roman  tribun¬ 
als,  would  seem  to  infer  that  he  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  peaceful,  rational  citizen.  It 
appears,  however,  that  he  brought  in  the 
exercise  of  his  official  duties,  the  excited 
imagination  and  generosity  of  heart  Avhich 
characterized  his  nature.  He  gloried  in 
being  surnamed  the  Consul  of  orphans, 
of  widoAvs,  and  of  the  poor.  His  love  for 
the  humble  soon  became  blended  with 
an  intense  hatred  for  the  ^reat :  one  of 
his  brothers  was  killed  accidentally  by  a 
Roman  baron,  Avithout  his  being  able  to 
obtain  any  satisfaction ;  consequently,  the 
tyrannical  sway  of  the  nobles  over  the 
city  became  doubly  odious  to  him,  and 
kindled  daily  the  fire  that  Avas  simmering 
in  his  breast.  Rienzi  had  aUvays  been 
noted  for  his  literary  and  poetical  taste ; 
he  was  considered  as  deeply  versed  in  the 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  as  the  most 
skillful  in  deciphering  and  explaining  the 
numerous  inscriptions  Avith  Avhich  Rome 
abounded.  Hut  it  Avas  from  the  day  of 
the  triumph — from  the  influence  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  Petrarch  at  Rome  —  that  the 
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notary  brought  all  liis  arclueological 
learning  to  bear  on  his  political  pas.sions, 
and  endeavored  to  transform  his  lii.stori- 
cal  and  {metical  effervescence  into  an  in¬ 
strument  of  revolution.  From  that  day, 
the  smallest  medal,  the  least  remains  of 
antiquity  becamo  for  him  a  theme  of  de¬ 
clamatory  addres-ses  to  the  people,  on  the 
present  state  of  Home,  on  the  iniquities 
that  surrounded  him.  Followed  by 
groups  that  augmented  daily,  and  which 
listened  to  him  with  breathless  interest, 
he  led  them  from  ruin  to  ruin,  to  the 
Forum,  to  the  tombs  of  the  (’hristian 
martyrs,  thus  associating  every  glory, 
and  made  the  hearts  of  the  people  throb 
by  his  mystical  eloquence — Ids  lamenta¬ 
tions  over  the  fate  of  the  Kternal  City, 
bereft  of  her  hero<‘S,  of  her  apostles,  of 
all  her  great  men — of  the  true  oM  Ro¬ 
mans  .ami  of  the  modem  faithful  Christ¬ 
ians — and  from  which  faith  and  justice 
were  exiled.  The  po[)ular  agitation  aug¬ 
menting  daily,  the  nobles,  who  were 
openly  accused  of  being  the  authors  of 
the  misfortunes  of  Rome,  held  a  i)artial 
meeting  to  consider  the  present  emergen¬ 
cies,  and  sent,  but  in  vain,  a  deputation 
to  rojK'  Clement  VI.,  .at  Avignon,  en¬ 
treating  him  to  come  and  pacify  the  city 
by  his  presence.  In  the  following  year 
the  .agitation  continued,  and  no  retnedy 
being  brought  to  the  popular  grievances, 
an  insurrection  broke  out.  The  sen.ator 
was  exi>elled  ;  thirteen  good  men  (buoni 
uomini)  were  installed  in  the  Capitol  and 
invested  with  dict.atorial  powers.  It  was 
a  Cueltic  movement ;  Rienzi  was  mixed 
with  it,  but  without  any  preeminent  par¬ 
ticipation.  This  new  government  re¬ 
solved  to  send  an  emba.ssy  to  the  Pope, 
at  Avignon,  and  Rienzi  formed  part  of  it. 

Such  was  the  first  real  public  .act  in  the 
life  of  Cola  di  Rienzi.  The  embassy  was 
joined  by  Petrarch.  The  eloquent  pray¬ 
ers  of  the  poet,  the  imjwessive  address  of 
Rienzi  tvere  of  no  .avail.  The  Pope  would 
not  hear  of  leaving  his  new  sjfiendid  jtal.ace, 
and  the  gentle  pojud.ation  of  Avignon,  for 
the  he.apof  ruins  and  the  human  turbulence 
of  Rome.  Rienzi  Wiis  even  exposed  to 
some  danger,  for  in  his  harangue,  having 
fe.arlesslv  denounced  the  lawless  rapines 
of  the  itoman  nobles.  Cardinal  Colonna, 
in  his  indign.ation,  contrived  to  have  him 
expelled  from  the  pontific.al  pahace,  and 
the  new  government  of  Romo  being  un¬ 
able  to  pay  its  ambassadors,  he  was 
almost  reduced  to  beg,  and  being  taken 


ill,  he  fell  into  the  most  absolute  penury. 
Fortunately  for  him,  ho  had  had  the  feli¬ 
citous  ide.a  to  introduce  in  his  harangue  .a 
request  for  a  new  .lubilee,  in  1350,  the 
pageantry  of  which  would  flatter  the  pride 
and  gratify  the  avidity  of  the  Roman 
people.  The  Pontiff,  on  second  thoughts, 
wished  to  see  again  the  bold  speaker ;  he 
sent  for  him,  and  evidently  received  a 
favorable  impression  from  tiiis  interview, 
as  he  granted  him  the  .Tubilee  requested, 
and  appointed  him  Apostolical  Vicar, 
with  a  benefice,  Avhich  would  enable  him 
to  subsist  honor.ably.  At  the  same  time 
Cardinal  Aymeric  was  named  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  PofH?  at  Rome,  as  Legate,  and  a 
Colonna  and  an  Orsini  invested  with  the 
sen.atorial  dignity,  in  order  to  restore 
order  in  the  Eternal  City,  in  the  name  of 
the  Pontiff. 

Rienzi  indulged  in  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  exultation.  lie  wrote  a  highly  en¬ 
thusiastic  .address  to  the  Roman  people. 
Rut  his  illusion  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  new  Log.ate  only  attended  to  the 
filling  of  the  Papal  Treasury.  The  nobil¬ 
ity,  protected  by  the  new  senators,  con¬ 
tinued  their  course  of  tyranny.  Rien/i 
protested  warmly  against  such  a  cour>e 
of  iniquities,  in  the  council.  One  day  he 
spoke  Avith  a  still  greater  vehemence  of 
indignation,  Avhen  one  of  the  members  of 
the  council  struck  him  in  the  fiice,  others 
hissed  out  .at  him  sneeringly,  calling  him 
the  Consul  of  orphans  and  widoAv.s. 
From  that  day  he  never  appeared  .at  any 
of  its  meetings  ;  his  h.atred  had  sAvollen, 
.and  must  explode.  lie  found  that  the 
buoni  uomini  AV'ere  the  accomplices  of 
the  nobility.  lie  Avent  str.aight  to  the 
people,  {popolo  minuto,)  and  prepared  a 
revolution.  To  render  his  exhort.ations 
to  the  people  more  impressive,  he  made 
use  of  large  .allegorical  pictures,  hastily 
dr.aAvn,  and  Avhich  form  a  curious  testi¬ 
mony  of  his  mystical  imagination,  .as  well 
as  of  his  forensic  eloquence.  The  fii-st  of 
them  AA'hich  he  exhibited  Avas  a  fresco 
sketch,  on  a  Avail,  representing  a  furious 
se.a,  Avith  a  vessel  shattered  by  the  .storm, 
on  the  point  of  sinking,  a  female,  in 
mourning,  on  the  deck,  lier  hair  dishevel¬ 
ed  .and  lier  arms  raised  Imploringly  to- 
Avard  heaven ;  a  legend  Av.as  percej-tiblc 
•floating  in  the  clouds,  bearing  the  name 
of  Rome.  Round  the  vessel  thus  in  d.aii 
ger,  four  others  Avere  seen,  totally  Avreck 
ed,  each  bearing  the  body  of  a  lifeless 
female ;  they  were  Babylon,  Carth.ago, 
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Troy,  and  Jerusalem.  On  the  left  of  this 
rough  fresco  was  seen,  on  a  small  island, 
sorrow-struck  Italy,  under  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  weeping  female ;  on  the  right — 
on  two  other  islands — the  four  cardinal 
virtues,  lamenting  their  exile  from  the 
metro}X)lis  of  Christendom  ;  in  the  back¬ 
ground  appeared  the  Roman  nobles,  un- 
(ier  the  form  of  wolves  .and  lions — the 
magistrates  under  th.at  of  foxes  —  the 
homicides,  robbere,  under  that  of  mon¬ 
keys  and  swine — all  blowing  with  their 
mouths  on  the  w’aves,  which  threatened 
to  engulf  the  much-tossed  vessel  bear¬ 
ing  unfortunate  Rome ;  finally,  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  fresco,  representing  the 
heavens,  appeared  the  Creator  in  all  his 
majesty — two  swords  emerging  from  his 
mouth,  and  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul 
standing  by  his  side — the  solo  and  last 
hope  of  Rome  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 
There  the  people  crowded  daily,  to  listen 
to  Rienzi,  who  explained  the  allegory 
with  burning  eloquence,  and  a  febrile, 
nervous  excitement  which  soon  infiamed 
his  .audience.  Subsequently  he  .assembled 
the  people  in  the  church  of  Saint  John 
of  Lateran,  then  almost  abandoned,  like 
most  churches  in  Rome,  where  there  ex¬ 
isted  neither  civil  nor  religious  authority,  i 
so  great  was  the  anarchy  reigning  at  the 
time.  Rienzi  had  placed  in  the  middle 
of  it  the  bronze  table,  on  which  was  en¬ 
graven  the  famous  roynl  late.,  in  virtue  of 
M-hich,  it  was  said,  the  Senate  had  award¬ 
ed  the  Empire  to  Vespasian.  Near  it,  he 
had  a  tribune  raised,  and  then  he  invited 
the  nobles  and  all  the  orders  of  the  city 
to  come  and  hear  him.  When  the  church 
was  crowded,  he  entered,  clothed  in  a 
long  white  robe,  his  head  covered  with  a 
cap  in  the  shape  of  a  crown,  bearing  in 
the  front  the  point  of  a  silver  sword. 
The  whole  spectacle  created  amazement, 
in  the  midst  of  which  he  pointed  to  the 
bronze  table,  explained  its  inscription, 
which  no  one  before  him  had  been  able 
to  decipher,  and  exp.atiated  on  its  being 
an  irrefragable  testimony  of  the  Senate 
and  people  of  Rome  being  in  legitimate 
possession  of  a  power  which  they  had  dis¬ 
gracefully  repudiated,  and  in  consequence 
of  which,  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  de¬ 
gradation  were  in  the  ascendant. 

The  nobles  had  hitherto  considered 
those  allegories  with  great  contempt — as 
nothing  more  than  an  eccentric,  declama¬ 
tory  charlatanism ;  others  were  amused 
by  them;  and  no  doubt  several  of  the 


!  w’iser  barons  were  not  without  unc.asine8s 
i  as  to  their  result.  Whether  from  scorn 
I  or  fear,  they  spared  the  eccentric  orator  ; 
I  several  of  them  were  on  a  footing  of  inti¬ 
macy  with  Cola,  and  invited  him  to  their 
table  to  hear  his  vivacious  conversiition. 
lie  once  sjiid  to  them,  in  one  of  his  ex¬ 
plosions  of  frankness,  in  a  banquet  at  the 
Colonna’s:  “When  I  am  Emperor,  I  will 
have  you  all  hanged.”  Rut  now  there  was 
a  ferment  working  among  the  people  ;  the 
symptoms  of  agitation  were  evident;  it 
was  thought  that  something  must  be 
done.  Rienzi  offered  one  last  pictorial 
exhibition  :  it  w’as  a  wast  general  conffa- 
gration,  consuming  all,  excepting  a  vener¬ 
able  female,  with  St.  Paul  and  .St.  Peter 
imploring  the  Lord  in  her  favor,  and  :i 
while  dove  appearing  with  a  crown  of 
myrtle,  receive*!  by  a  little  bin!,  which 
placed  it  :is  a  symbol  of  salvation  on  the 
liead  of  her  whom  the  ffames  are  to  spare. 
This  time  the  mystical  Cola  intcrprele*! 
the  .allegory  in  his  own  favor.  lie  was 
the  feeble  creature  selected  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  save  and  regenerate  the  Eternal 
City.  Something  extraordinary  w.a.s  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  masses.  A  few  davs  after. 
It  w.as  announced  and  posted  on  tlie  doors 
of  every  church  that  the  Romans  wouhl 
soon  beh<»ld  .again  their  old  constitution. 
At  the  saine  time,  Rienzi  often  assembled 
his  partisans  at  night,  comtnnnicated  to 
them  his  projects — binding  them  by  sol¬ 
emn  oaths — holding  .also  frequent  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Pope’s 
vicar,  whom  he  had  persuaded  th.at  every 
thing  w'as  done  and  intended  for  the 
good  of  the  Church.  Finally,  he  con¬ 
voked  the  people  .at  the  Capitol  for  the 
twentieth  of  May,  1347,  the  day  of  Pente¬ 
cost,  namely,  under  the  invocation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Rienzi  h.ad  heard,  with  fer¬ 
vor,  thirty  masses  during  the  preceding 
night.  On  th.at  d.ay  he  came  out  at 
twelve  o’clock  armed,  with  his  head  un¬ 
covered,  followed  by  twenty-five  parti¬ 
sans  ;  three  unfurled  standards  were  car¬ 
ried  before  him,  bearing  allegorical  pic¬ 
tures.  Tliis  time  his  address  w.as  very 
brief — merely  stating,  that  from  his  love 
for  the  Pope  and  the  s.alvation  of  the  j)oo- 
ple,  he  was  ready  to  encounter  any  dan¬ 
ger.  He  then  read  the  laws  which  were 
to  insure  the  happiness  of  Rome.  They 
were,  properly  speaking,  a  summary  of 
reforms,  destined  to  relieve  the  people 
from  their  sufferings,  and  intended  to 
realize,  what  he  proclaimed,  must  become 
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ihe  good  stito,  il  huono  stato.  This  sum- !  .icting  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy 
inary,  or  decree,  stated  that  in  future  ;  Ghost.  He  was  careful,  nevertheless,  not 
every  liomicide  wuuhl  be  condemned  to  |  to  estrange  the  Pontifical  .authority,  and 
death,  whoever  he  might  be  ;  that  trials  requested  that  the  a^wstolical  vic.ar  should 
must  take  phice  within  the  briefest  delay  ;  be  offered  to  be  adjoined  to  him,  which 
that  the  public  edifices  would  be  the  '  the  prelate  accepted,  however  uncert.ain 
property  of  the  Roman  people,  and  Imj  and  perilous  the  honor  api)earo»l  to  be. 
repaired  inste-ad  of  being  injure«l  or  de- ;  During  the  popular  enthusiasm,  old  Ste- 
stroyeil;  that  a  guard  of  one  hundred  |  phen  t'olonna,  with  the  more  formid.able 
and  fifty  men  must  be  maintained  in  i  of  the  barons,  who  had  been  away,  re- 
every  district  for  the  safety  of  the  city,  ,  turned  to  Rome  in  h.aste;  he  expressed 
and  a  ship  in  every  harbor  for  the  protec-  publicly  his  scorn,  and  when  the  order 
tion  of  trade  ;  that  every  nobleman  nuist  ,  came  from  Rienzi  for  liim  to  quit  the 
give  up  to  the  Rotnan  people  the  l)ridge8,  ;  city,  he  replie<l  that  he  would  soon  come 
forts,  or  castles  in  his  |>ossessiun  ;  that  !  ami  throw  th.at  madman  out  of  one  of  the 
the  revenues  .arising  from  the  impost  on  :  windows  of  the  Capitol.  Rienzi  ordere«l 
Kill  and  the  tires,  the  duties  in  the  har- 1  the  bells  to  be  rung,  the  peojde  instantly 
bors  and  rivers,  which  hitherto  had  been  |  .assembled  in  arms,  and  that  proudest  of 
raised  by  the  Apostolic  Chamber,  would  the  barons  w:is  obliged  to  ny  to  Pales- 
in  future  belong  to  the  municipal  Council,  |  trin.a.  Tlie  next  day  it  was  proclairaetl 
in  order  to  l)e  expended  for  the  public  that  all  the  nobles  were  to  come,  to  8we.ar 
good  ;  that  the  nobilitv  wouhl  be  intrust-  j  fealty  to  the  Roman  people,  and  aftcr- 
ed  with  the  keeping  ot  the  highways,  and  ]  wards  to  witlnlraw  to  their  castles,  and 
debarred  from  harboring  inalef:u:t(*rs ;  j  protect  the  public  roads, 
that  the  i»oor  monasteries  were  to  be  .John,  the  son  of  old  Colonna,  w.as  the 
maintained  at  the  public  exiKmse,  a>id  I  first  who  presented  himself  at  the  Capi- 
graneries  built  in  various  j)artH  of  the  tol,  but  it  was  with  the  intention  of  brav- 
eity,  ami  filled  by  the  state  for  tlio  wants  ing  and  iiisulting  the  Tribune.  When  he 
of  the  people ;  that  the  city  and  villages  beheld  the  jMipular  masses  in  close  array, 
of  the  duchy  of  Rome  were  to  be  govern-  he  felt  awed,  and  took  the  o.ath  to  pro- 
ed  l)y  the  people  ;  and  one  hundred  livres  tcct  the  j»eoplc — protect  the  road.s — sne- 
awardod  to  the  family  of  every  soldier  cor  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  obey 
killetl  in  the  service  of  the  state;  and  i  the  summons  of  the  Tribune.  TheOraini, 
finally,  that  all  widows  and  orphans  Savelli,  Gaetani,  and  many  others,  came 
should  be  i)rovided  for  out  of  the  public  after  him  and  followed  his  example, 
fumls.  Rienzi,  now  solo  master,  without  oppo- 

Thiis,  by  this  outline  of  a  now  constitn-  nents,  gave  a  free  course  to  the  aliurc- 
tion,  the  people  were  invested  with  the  ments  of  authority.  In  all  the  decrees  ho 
property  and  government  of  the  city  as  ■  now  signed  the  words,  “  By  the  grace 
well  .as  of  its  environs;  the  Pontific.al  i  of  our  Lord  Jesus,”  “ severe  .and  clement 
See,  bereft  of  the  power  it  had  exercised  {  Tribune  of  libertv,  of  pt'ace  and  justice,” 
during  sevor.a!  centuries ;  and  the  nobility  ■  .and  “  illustrious  liberator  of  the  holy  Ro- 
dcpi  ived  of  what  they  considered  as  their  man  Republic,”  being  added.  Coins 
j>roperty,  to  assist  the  public  jwverty.  were  struck  in  his  name.  There  are  two 
The  revolution  could  not  be  more  com-  of  them  preserved  at  Rome;  they  are  not 
pletc;  and  it  is  needless  to  add,  that  Ri-  precisely  simil.ar,  but  both  bear  on  one 
enzi  was  clamorously  applauded,  and  im-  side,  Jloina  caput  mundi,’  and  on  the 
mediately  invested  with  full  {mwers  to  other,  yicolau«  Tribtmus  Auf/ustus.  He 
realize  and  organize  the  buono  stato,  of  j  .adopted  for  his  crest  a  blazing  golden 
which  he  had  given  the  programme.  He  j  sun.  At  the  s.ame  time,  however,  he  took 
declined  the  title  of  Jiector,  and  preferred  !  care  to  have  his  election  confirmed  by  the 
the  more  popular  name  of  Tribune.  Xoth-  j  Pope,  who  contented  himself  with  requir¬ 
ing  was  hxed  .as  to  the  dunation  of  this  I  ing  a  few  reserves.  Whatever  had  been 
extr.aordin.ary  popular  magistracy.  The  j  t.aKen  away  from  the  churches  add  mon.as- 
new  government  was  installed  at  the  Cap-  teriea  was  restored  to  them.  Every 
ilol,  tl»c  Senators  expelled,  and  the  whole  breach  of  honesty  in  industrial  and  coin- 
revolution  executed  with  such  rapidity,  mercial  transactions  was  strictly  forbid- 
that  the  new  Tribune  might  well  be  den.  A  police  was  established  for  the 
strengthened  in  his  belief  that  he  was  protection  of  the  poorer  people.  The 
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Tribune,  according  to  his  cotemporary 
biographer,  labored  day  and  night  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  which  is  abundantly 
testified  by  the  rapid  changes  and  reforms 
in  every  branch  of  the  administration. 
Ills  greatest  anxiety  was  to  insure  har¬ 
mony  and  peace  among  the  people ; 
their  unity  alone  could  strengthen  him 
against  the  nobility.  One  day  all  his  par¬ 
tisans  were  convened  at  the  Capitol ;  they 
fonned  the  greater  mass  of  the  people. 
There  Rienzi,  in  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
Orations,  exhorted  them  to  peace  and 
Conciliation,  and  to  consecrate  the  new 
<'ra  of  liberty'  by'  the  sacrifice  of  former 
hatred  and  rivalries.  His  whole  heart 
was  flowing  from  his  lips.  Thousands  of 
citizens,  in  tears,  embraced,  solemnly  re¬ 
nounced  allgrievances,  and  swore  to  love 
each  other  —  to  live  piously,  and  to  be 
ol>edient  to  justice.  The  former  tribunals 
ii]>peared  to  Rienzi  unworthy  of  the  new 
state  of  things;  he  actually  believed  in 
the  duration  of  that  passing  enthusiasm, 
'fwo  tribunals  of  peace  were  established 
under  the  presidency  of  two  Gonfaloniers, 
who  rendered  justice,  protected  by  the 
lianner  of  St.  Paul,  and  whose  whole  juris-  ‘ 
prudence  consisted  of  the  applic.ation  of 
the  Lex  talionis,  followed  by  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  both  parties  to  come  to  a  complete 
reconciliation. 

So  far  the  transactions  of  the  new  gov¬ 
ernment  were  favorably'  received.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  them,  however,  were  somewlnat 
chimerical,  and  could  not  easily  be  of 
long  duration.  The  tolls,  taxes,  and  im¬ 
posts  which  pressed  upon  the  people  were 
abolished  by  Rienzi,  in  the  first  inst.ance, 
and  afterwards,  the  taxes  on  the  bridges, 
wine,  and  bread ;  but  he  endeavored  to 
<?ompensate  such  an  enormous  deficit  by' 
augmenting  the  tax  on  salt,  which  was  not ' 
yet  unpopular,  besides  an  impost  on  fund¬ 
ed  property.  He  was  thus  making  hasty, 
serious,  even  dangerous  engagements  with 
the  people,  which  it  might  not  be  in  his 
power  to  keep,  for  he  required  an  armed 
force ;  obstacles,  enemies,  could  not  fail 
to  arise,  as  well  as  difficulties  and  .an  ex- 
jKjnditure,  which  could  only  be  anticip.at- 
cd  by  a  prudent,  practical  mind.  For  the 
present,  calmness  and  security  were  reign¬ 
ing  in  the  city.  The  nobles  were  kept  in 
awe.  The  labors  of  the  field  could  be 
resumed  w'ithout  fear.  All  the  roads 
were  secure,  and  merchants  and  pilgrims 
could  venture  on  them  without  the  least 
danger.  The  Tribune  received  the  con¬ 


gratulations  of  .all  the  ambassadors ;  the 
changes  he  had  eflected  appeared  miracu¬ 
lous  ;  the  ferocious  Roman  nobles  Avho 
h.ad  braved  the  Pontiffs,  trembled  before 
the  son  of  the  t.av'ern-keeper ;  the  turbu¬ 
lent  city'  obeyed  his  beloved  voice,  and  he 
believed  implicitly  that  be  w.as  the  found¬ 
er  of  a  new  era.  The  homage  profusely' 
lavished  upon  him  by  all  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publics,  and  even  by  despotic  sovereigns 
confirmed  him  in  his  conviction.  The 
whole  of  Europe  was  struck  with  amaze¬ 
ment  ;  many  states  and  kings  awaite<l 
with  terror  the  revival  of  a  new.  Repub¬ 
lican,  Christian  Rome.  The  German  Kai¬ 
sers  appeared  like  a  vain  shadow  on  the 
point  of  being  crushed,  whilst  the  cour¬ 
tiers  of  Avignon  felt  dismayed  as  to  the 
inevlt.ablc  consequences  of  a  moral  revo¬ 
lution,  commencing  in  Rome,  near  the 
ashes  of  the  martyrs,  and  under  the  invo¬ 
cation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  rallying 
standard  of  the  regenerators  of  society 
.and  even  of  the  Church.  Petrarch  shared 
in  the  universal  enthusi.asm  of  Italy ;  he 
hailed  the  hopes  of  the  Rom.ans  with  the 
glowing  exultation  and  confidence  of  a 
I)oet.  Ho  wrote  to  Rienzi  a  long  letter 
to  be  re.ad  to  the  peojfie  on  the  Capitol, 
.and,  on  the  28th  July,  1347,  a  dense 
crowd  listened  to  his  eloquent  encourage- 
ment.s,  urging  them  to  live  in  virtue, 
moderation,  and  liberty.  To  the  Tribune 
he  addressed  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
and  celebrated  cwles,  indulging  also  in  the 
most  lK)undless,  golden  hoj)es  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  and  the  last  stanzsi  of  which  extols 
Cola  di  Rienzi,  expressing  his  love  for 
him,  .although  having  never  seen  him,  be- 
cau.se  of  his  fame  and  glory*.  Perha])s 
had  Petrarch  seen  and  known  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  instead  of  beholding  him  from  Vau- 
chise  only,  his  experience  and  sagacity' 
might  have  dispelled  his  illusion :  he 
might  h.avc  alre.ady  foreboded  and  feared 
for  him  the  Tarpei'an  rock. 

This  is  the  most  unclouded,  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  Rienzi’s  political  career. 
It  was  the  moment  when  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  be  of  everlasting  utility  to  the 
It.alian  people  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  effect  a  glorious  unity  among  all  the 
petty  Italian  States.  He  cert.ainly  made 
an  .attempt  to  accomplish  the  difficult 
ta.sk.  He  sent  >nc8.sengers,  bearing  silver 
wands,  with  the  arms  of  Rome,  of  the 
Pope,  and  of  the  Tribune,  to  invite  the 
princes  and  cities  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome  for  a  Congress,  the  object  of  which 
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was  the  pacification  and  the  union  of  tlie  I 
Peninsula.  These  messengers  were  re-  , 
ccived  every  where  with  unlK)unded  en-  j 
thusiasm.  Tlie  great  majority  of  the  Re-  [ 
publics,  including  the  ])Owerful  Florence, 
i'orwanled  to  the  Tribune  donations  in  ! 
money  and  soldiers,  as  a  testimony  of  i 
their  fraternity.  The  petty  tyrants  alone  : 
were  more  cautious ;  Visconti  of  Milan,  j 
advised  him  to  crush  the  nobles ;  the 
jirinces  of  Ferrara,  liologna,  Rimini,  and 
others,  made  fair  promises  with  reference 
to  the  deputation  requested.  And,  such 
was  the  prestige  of  Rienzi’s  fame,  that  | 
Joanna,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  whose  re-  • 
cent  crime  on  the  life  of  her  husband  had  j 
brought  on  a  fierce  hostility  with  Lewis,  | 
King  of  Hungary,  submitted  her  cause,  | 
with  the  ready  consent  of  the  latter,  to  ^ 
him,  who  w.as  then  denominated  the  Tri- 1 
bune  of  liberty,  peace  and  Justice.  Seve  ; 
ral  cities  of  the  Pontifical  States  had  I 
hailed  the  new  government  with  eager- 1 
ness.  One  nobleman  alone,  the  Prefect 
of  Vico,  secretly  supported  by  the  agent  j 
of  the  Pontifical  patrimony,  refused  to  i 
submit  .ami  to  surrender  the  three  or  four 
little  cities  in  his  jurisdiction.  Rienzi  led  i 
r.apidly  against  liim  an  army  of  eight  j 
thousand  tnen,  and  attacked  the  rebellious  : 
Prefect  so  suddenly  ami  skillfull^',  that 
the  latter  surrendered  uncondition.ally. 
This  success  inflamed  the  head  and  im-  j 
agination  of  Rienzi,  and  Avith  it  com- 1 
mence  the  mystical  extravagances  and 
follies  which  could  not  lail  to  cause  his 
ruin.  Sir.  K.  liulwer  Lytton  has  observ¬ 
ed  th.at  he  has  oidy  been  judged  bv  men 
of  the  closet,  who  have  censureti  and  ! 
sneered  at  the  Tribune  where  they  should  ; 
have  condemned  the  people.  laidoubt- , 
edly,  the  Roman  people  were  then  very  , 
unfit  and  unripe  for  a  sudden  transition  to 
a  wise  government  .and  superior  institu-  ■ 
tions  ;  but  nations  have  the  right  to  ex-  i 
poet  from  the  superior  men  sent  by  Pro-  j 
vi<lence,  a  ]>rotection  and  guide  for  their  j 
moral  development ;  they  may  have  been  i 
trampled  doAvn  and  oppressed  so  as  to 
j)aralyze  all  the  nobler  germs  of  human 
nature,  and  they  become  the  slaves  of 
their  own  passions  when  the  storm  of 
revolution  breaks  their  chains.  If  Ave 
j)onder  over  Avluat  the  Romans  had  gone 
through  .at  this  j)eriod,  it  Avill  appear 
.almost  impossible  to  expect  from  tliem 
re.ason  and  c.alinno8s,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  shall  sec  the  Tribune  uinvorthy 
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of  the  mission  that  seemed  to  be  awarded 
to  him. 

Rienzi  made  a  triumphal  entrance  in 
Rome,  overpowered  by  the  crowns  of 
laurels  and  the  flowers  AA’hich  the  excite<l 
jMJople  showered  down  upon  him  the 
Avhole  day.  He  solemnly  declared,  in 
the  name  of  (iod  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  city  of  Rome  restored  to  the  pos-ses- 
sion  of  all  the  rights,  privileges,  and  do¬ 
mains  of  which  the  tyrants  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded,  had,  at  diflerent  periods,  unjustly 
deprived  her.  There  w.as  something  am¬ 
biguous  in  this  lofty  declaration ;  it  seem¬ 
ed  to  allude  to  the  domination  of  the 
Avhole  of  Central  lUily.  Such  a  project 
was  far  from  appearing  as  a  vain  Utopia. 
Almost  all  the  cities  of  the  Rom.'in  Cam- 
pagna  and  of  the  Sabina  had  made  their 
submission  to  the  Tribune,  but  he  looked 
forward  to  a  wider  field  to  gratify  hi< 
own  ambition,  as  Avell  as  that  of  the 
Roman  people.  He  now  indulged  in  the 
blandi-shments  of  mystical  and  maitial 
jtarades,  gorgeous  ceremonies,  which  ren¬ 
dered  the  Tribune  and  the  Romans  per¬ 
fectly  delirious.  It  Avas  an  old  custom  for 
the  Senators  to  ofier  a  present,  on  St. 
John's  Day,  to  the  Church  of  St.  I*eter. 
This  time,  Rienzi,  as  first  magistrate, 
took  charge  of  the  official  duty.  We 
will  not  describe  the  Asiatic  pomp,  the 
splendor  and  extravagance  of  trie  proces¬ 
sion,  in  the  midst  of  AA'hich  appeared  the 
Tribune,  mounted  on  a  AA'hito  palfrey  — 
clothed  Avith  a  Avhite  robe  embroidered 
with  gold,  and  over  it  a  green  velvet 
cape,  trimmed  Avith  ermine  —  holding  in 
his  right  hand  a  steel  cane,  at  the  end  of 
Avhich  Avas  fixed  a  silver  globe,  Avith  a 
golden  cros.s,  and  the  AA’ords,  “  God  and 
the  Ilolu  Ghost!"  engraved  upon  it.  But 
on  the  folloAA'ing  first  of  August,  AA-hich  d.ay 
had  aUvays  been  a  favorite  festival  of  the 
Romans,  the  scone  Avas  still  more  magni¬ 
ficent  ;  Rienzi  had  informed  the  Ponlifl’ 
and  the  diflerent  sovereigns  of  the  “  ex¬ 
cellent  grace  and  precious  gift  which  the 
I  Father  of  Light  had  caused  to  descend 
I  on  the  Rom.ans,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
{  in  order  to  illuminate  them  by  a  ray  of 
;  his  splendor,  and  make  them  embrace  his 
I  liberty  in  the  unison  of  the  ki.ss  of  ])eace 
j  and  justice.”  Deputies  from  every  part 
j  of  Italy  were  present ;  something  extra- 
ordin.ary  was  expected.  Rienzi  had  him¬ 
self  announced  that  he  would  do  and  say 
I  things  agreeable  to  both  God  and  men. 
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On  the  pi-eceding  evening  he  had  bathed 
in  the  porphyry  bath,  of  which  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  not  authentic,  however,  said  that 
Constantine  had  been  christened,  or  cured 
of  a  leprosy  by  a  bath  taken  in  it ;  and 
afterwards  he  spent  the  nigljt  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  John.  On  the  great  day, 
having  commenced  by  hearing  a  mass,  he 
proceeded  to  invest  himself  with  a  new 
dignity,  piously,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  multitude  ;  the  Prefect  of  Vico  gird¬ 
ed  round  his  pei-son  the  hallowed  sword, 
two  nobles  affixed  to  his  feet  the  golden 
spurs,  and  ho  was  hailed  Knight  of  the 
Tliird  Person  of  the  Trinity !  He  then 
ascended  to  a  gallery,  followed  by  all  the 
dignitaries,  and,  in  virtue  of  his  new  pow- 
era,  read  before  the  people  a  proclama¬ 
tion,  the  substance  of  which  was  to  de¬ 
clare  the  preeminence  of  the  Tribune  and 
of  Rome,  and  the  freedom  of  the  cities 
and  citizens ;  promulgating,  that,  by  the 
grace  of  God,  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  of 
the  Roman  people,  the  choice  of  an  Em¬ 
peror,  as  well  as  the  domination  of  the 
Holy  Empire,  belonged  by  right  to  the 
city  of  Rome  and  to  Italy ;  and  th.at,  con¬ 
sequently,  all  the  electors,  princes,  dukes, 
counts,  who  had  pretension  to  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  jKJwers,  and  authority  in  the  empire, 
especially  the  so-called  emperors,  were 
summoned  to  appe.ar  before  the  Tribune, 
in  default  of  which  they  w’ould  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  against  as  rebels. 

This  proclamation  was  ambitious  and 
imprudent  beyond  ordinary  limits.  Rut 
this  was  not  all.  The  Tribune,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  was  delirious  enough,  in  jwinting 
afterwards,  with  hb  sword,  to  the  four 
cardinal  points,  to  exclaim  four  times: 
“This  k  mine.”  The  proclamation  not 
only  ignored  and  annulled  the  authority 
of  the  Pontiff,  but  transferred  the  cLaims 
of  the  Germanic  empire  over  Italy  to 
Rome.  Among  those  present,  some  were 
thunderstruck,  others  hesitated,  whilst 
others  expressed  their  enthusiasm.  It  ha.s 
been  said  that  Rienzi,  in  this  procKama- 
lion,  even  summoned  the  Pope  to  account 
for  his  absence  from  Rome.  Papencordt 
has  clearly  established  that  there  was  no 
truth  in  this  assertion  of  his  enemies.  It 
:ip[>ears,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  procla¬ 
mation  specially  stated  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  derogate  from  the  obedience 
due  to  the  Pontiff,  but  that  the  paragrapli 
was  purposely  erased  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Tribune,  in  order  to  render  Rienzi 
odious  to  the  people.  The  cotemporary 


biographer  has  committed  a  palpable  error 
in  supposing  that  the  Pope  and  the  Car¬ 
dinals  were  comprised  in  the  general  de¬ 
nomination  of  the  great,  and  of  the  po¬ 
tentates  summoned  by  the  Tribune.  As 
soon  as  Rienzi  had  terminated  his  insane 
ceremony,  the  apostolical  vicar,  Raymond, 
Bishop  of  Orvieto,  and  his  colleague,  for 
the  first  time  made  an  act  of  opjiosition, 
and  was  preparing  to  read  a  protestation  ; 
but,  by  order  of  Rienzi,  the  trumpets 
drowned  his  voice,  and  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all ;  for  all  were  anxious  to  take  their 
share  in  the  sumptuous  banquet  prejiared, 
where  a  fabulous  profusion  of  viands  and 
wines  was  lavished,  innumerable  tables  be¬ 
ing  laid  out  for  the  people,  Rienzi,  with  a 
crown  on  his  head,  sitting  alone  with  his 
colleague,  the  Bishop,  at  the  marble  table 
destined  for  the  Poutiffe,  whilst  his  wife, 
splendidly  adonied,  surrounded  by  her 
ladies  of  honor,  entertained,  in  another 
part  of  the  palace,  a  crowd  of  ladies  most¬ 
ly  of  the  Roman  nobility. 

The  next  day  took  place  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  standards  to  the  several  deputies 
of  the  cities  os  a  pledge  of  their  alliance 
with  Rome.  The  envoys  of  the  King  of 
Hungary  and  of  the  Queen  of  Xajdes,  ac- 
comp.anied  bv  a  numerous  suite,  and  bear¬ 
ers  of  splendid  presents,  appeared  on  that 
day  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  sovereigns 
before  the  Tribune.  Rienzi,  8<.>ated,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  regal  display — hohling  in 
his  right  haml  the  golden  a[)ple  with  its 
silver  cross  —  prochumtKl  that  ho  would 
judge  the  world  with  justice,  and  nations 
with  equity  ;  he  then  listened  to  the  two 
parties,  seemed  to  jKinder  over  their  argu¬ 
ments  and  claims,  and  adjourned  his  de¬ 
cision,  delaying  with  the  intention,  us  it 
was  subsequently  W’ell  ascertained,  of 
awaiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  of 
annexing  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  to  his 
Roman  Republic.  But  as  he  was  thus 
indulging  in  his  dreams  of  ambition,  he 
was,  for  the  first  time,  recalled  to  a  sense 
of  the  reality  by  a  notitication  which  he 
reoeiveil  from  the  Rector  of  the  patri¬ 
mony  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  the  Pontiff 
complained,  with  lengthened  detail,  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  so-called  Tribune  of  the 
people — of  his  Insolence  in  citing  before 
his  tribunal  the  sovereigns  ami  princes, 
his  friends  and  allies — adding,  however, 
that  if  Cola  would  return  within  legiti¬ 
mate  limits,  content  himself  with  the  civil 
government  of  the  city,  the  Ponlifl'  would 
concede  that  authority  to  him  ;  but  that, 
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if  otherwise,  every  title  ami  authority  by 
him  assumed  would  be  annulled,  and  in 
c.a.se  of  resistance,  an  accusatioJi  of  heresy 
launohed  aQ^ainst  him,  and  the  Eternal 
City  interdicted.  Kienzi  made  no  other 
answer  to  this  unmitigated  attack  than 
another  the.atrical,  mystic.al  rej)re8entiv 
tion.  The  fifteenth  of  August,  the  day  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  is  one  of 
the  most  solemn  festivals  of  the  year.  It 
was  the  custom  that  day  to  exhibit 
the  image  of  our  Saviour  in  a  procession. 
This  time  the  pn>ce8sion  was  more  gorge¬ 
ous  and  solemn  than  ever,  and  was  termi¬ 
nated  by  a  novel  episo<le :  the  pet)ple 
crowded  on  the  Capitol ;  the  Tribune 
stood  up,  siUTounded  by  the  clergy,  and 
near  him  a  man  poorly  clothed,  holding  a 
sword.  Seven  clerical  dignitaries  held  a 
crown  in  their  hand.s,  made  with  branches 
of  shrubs  growing  on  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Constantine,  each  representing  one  of 
the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  First,  a 
crown  of  oak,  the  emblem  of  courage,  was 
placed  on  the  head  of  Kienzi ;  but  the 
man  poorly  clothed  rose  and  took  the 
crown  away  from  the  head  of  the  Tribune, 
to  recall  him  to  humility  ;  then,  a  crown 
of  ivy,  symbol  of  piety,  w’as  held  out ;  af- 
terwanls,  one  of  myrtle,  symbol  of  just¬ 
ice  ;  others  followed  ;  one  made  of  the 
olive-tree,  symlM)l  of  modesty ;  another, 
of  laurel,  and  each  crown  being  taken  off 
in  its  turn  by  the  Kime  poorly  dressed 
man.  Finally,  the  same  personage  who 
had  conferred  the  knighthood  on  Kienzi 
now  apj»eared  and  )>laced  a  golden  crown 
over  ins  head,  surmounted  with  a  silver 
ap])le  and  cross,  pronouncing  these  words: 
“  August  Tribune,  do  receive  and  exercise 
the  gills  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  n.aine 
of  the  Koman  people,  and  give  us  justice 
and  p<‘ace.”  The  Tribune  kept  the  whole 
day,  on  his  head,  that  golden  crown, 
Kh.m)ed  like  that  of  the  Caesars. 

The  mass  of  spectators  who  behold  that 
svmbolical  ceremony  were  bewildered, 
h'ven  those  who  took  part  in  it  had  but 
vague  ni)tions  almut  its  object  and  propri¬ 
ety.  All  the  partisans  of  the  Em|»eror 
and  of  the  I’ontitt’  .saw  clearly  through 
the  pretensions  of  annulling  the  temporal 
:md  spiritnal  authority  of  both.  It  was 
tl\e  time  when  Feudalism  and  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  hierarchy  w’cre  menaced  on  all 
sides ;  and  the  ambitious  symbolism  of 
the  Knight  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  demo- 
cnitical  Kome,  was  a  novelty  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  inspire  terror.  It  was  evident 


that  the  Tribune  was  convinced  that  it 
w'as  his  destiny  to  eclipse  the  succes-sors 
of  the  Ca-sars  and  of  the  Apostles.  On 
the  very  evening  of  that  day  on  which  lie 
wore  the  golden  crown,  ho  solemnly  con¬ 
voked  at  Kome,  for  the  following  Easter 
D.ay,  .all  the  ambassadoi's  of  Italy,  in  order 
to  proceed  to  the  election  of  an  emjicror. 
Ho  promulgated  new'  laws,  interdicting  to 
every  emperor,  king,  prince,  or  maniuis 
entrance  into  the  Peninsula,  .and  prohibit¬ 
ing  the  Haim'S  of  Guelfs  or  Ghibellins  .as 
pernicious  to  the  pe.ace  of  Christendom. 
On  that  evening,  in  the  intoxication  of  his 
vanity  and  triumph,  he  had  the  audacity 
to  compare  himself  to  Jesus  Christ.  He 
exclaimed  solemnly  that  Christ  had  been 
crowned  in  heaven  for  having  v.anquished 
the  informal  powers  and  saved  the  souls  of 
men  when  he  w.as  thirty-three  years  old, 
and  that  he  Kienzi,  had  been  crowned  .at 
the  Capitol,  .at  the  sjiine  .ago,  for  h.aving 
crushed  tyranny  .and  delivered  the  people. 
Such  infatuation,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  bl.aspheinou.s,  may  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  h.aving  been  the  first  signal  of  his 
ruin. 

Hitherto  the  Tribune  had  not  done 
iiiiich  more  th.an  inflame  the  imagination 
and  rouse  the  enthusLasm  of  the  Kom.ans. 
Now  came  the  moment  when  he  was  to 
be  seen  resisting  the  ofien  and  secret  at- 
t.acks  of  his  enemies.  The  Pontiff,  whose 
remonstrances  had  proved  useless,  with¬ 
drew  his  apostolic  vicar,  and  secretly  ex¬ 
cited  the  nobles  to  resist  the  arrogant 
pretensions  of  the  low -bom  usurper. 
Whether  arising  from  the  intention  ot 
subsequent  resistance,  or  from  the  wish  of 
making  the  most  of  their  adhesion,  the 
Oi-sini  .and  the  Colonna  kept  coldly  distant 
and  aloof.  Kienzi  settled  the  question  in 
the  strangest  and  most  unexpected  man¬ 
ner.  Ho  invited  the  jwincipal  meml)cr3 
of  those  two  families  to  a  politic-al  confer¬ 
ence  at  the  Capitol.  After  a  sumptuous 
banquet,  a  discussion  arosi'  on  some  po¬ 
litical  question.  Old  Stephen  Colonna 
w’amied  up  in  his  objections.  Suddenly, 
at  a  signal  given  by  the  Tribune,  guards 
entered  the  room,  seized  the  guests,  and 
flung  them  into  jirison.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  a  friar  w’as  sent  to  them  to  prepare 
them  for  death.  All  the  prepanations  for 
their  execution  were  made,  and  the  gre.at 
bell  of  the  Capitol  convoked  the  people  to 
assemble  and  behold  it.  Such  a  summary, 
tre.achorou8  mode  of  proceeding  w'as  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary  iu  Italy  at  that  time : 
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it  was  customary  to  destroy  enemies  by 
every  means  possible ;  and  probably,  in 
this  case,  the  object  in  view  was  only  to 
obtain  the  full  adhesion  of  the  nobles  bv 
terror.  When  the  crowd  filled  the  Capi¬ 
tol,  many  citizens  oft'ered  strong  remon¬ 
strances  on  the  injustice  of  the  proceeding, 
whilst  the  people  claimed  loudly  old  Co- 
lonna,  who  was  popular  among  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  general  and  mute  expect¬ 
ation,  llienzi  ascended  the  tribun.al,  de¬ 
livered  a  solemn  sermon  on  a  text  of 
Scripture,  on  the  forgiveness  of  offenses, 
lie  dwelt  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoners, 
but  also  on  their  deep  contrition,  and  their 
readiness  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
the  Holy  Church  and  to  the  people.  lie 
therefore,  defended  them,  and  ordei'cd 
their  being  immediately  invested  with  the 
insignias  of  patrician  and  of  consul,  after 
which,  all  repaired  together  to  the  chapel 
of  the  Capitol,  where  they  heard  a  mass 
of  reconciliation,  and  where  the  Tribune 
and  nobles  appeared  to  forget  the  past,  in 
taking  the  sacrament  together,  at  the 
same  table. 

In  the  whole  of  that  semi-tragical,  semi- 
comical  transaction,  the  Tribune  evinced 
an  undeniable  weakness.  The  treason  was 
unworthy  of  him  who  proclaimed  himself 
the  herald  of  justice  and  liberty.  His 
tardy  clemency  did  not  w.ash  away  the 
effect  of  his  cruel  intentions,  whilst  others, 
and  among  them  the  gentle  Petrarch, 
openly  regretted  that  such  a  fortunate 
opportunity  of  exterminating,  at  one 
blow,  all  the  enemies  of  liberty,  had  been 
weakly  abandoned.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  evident  that  the  hatred  of  the 
barons,  thus  insulted,  would  be  fiercer 
than  ever.  The  Tribune  was  not  long  in 
hearing  of  unequivocal  testimonies  that 
the  presti(/e  of  his  authority  was  fast  de- 
clinmg.  One  of  his  messengers  to  Avig¬ 
non  was  attacked  near  that  cit^',  his  letters 
snatched  away,  his  wand,  insignia  of  his 
dignity,  broken  on  his  head,  and  told  to 
return  to  Rome  and  K.ay  that  all  the  mes¬ 
sengers  would  meet  with  the  same  treat¬ 
ment.  In  the  mean  time  an  act  of  accusa¬ 
tion  was  being  prepared  at  the  court  of 
the  Pontiff  ag.amst  the  heretic.  Rienzi 
saw  the  necessity  of  defending  himself 
He  addressed  a  letter  to  Archdeacon 
Oreini,  one  of  the  favorites  of  the  Pope, 
in  which  he  explained  in  his  own  way,  all 
the  extravagant  ceremonies  reproached  to  ' 
him,  and  refuting  all  the  accusations  circu¬ 
lating  against  him — ending  by  a  protesta¬ 


tion,  that  if  his  Holiness  wished  him  to 
resign  the  government  of  Rome,  he  was 
ready  to  obey — that  there  was  no  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  world  to  resound  with  the 
pontifical  thunder,  when  a  simple  messen¬ 
ger  was  suificieut.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
promulgated  ordinances  intended  to  re 
eoncile  and  gratify  the  Holy  See ;  one  of 
them  threatened  M’ith  the  loss  of  a  third 
of  their  property  all  those  who  did  not 
appear  at  the  confession  or  the  commu¬ 
nion-table  ;  several  others  bore  the  same 
de.spotic  character.  All  this  was  of  no 
avail,  the  Pontiff  would  not  relax,  and 
dispatched  Cardinal  de  Theux  to  Italy,  as 
his  Legate,  with  full  powers,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  to  proceed  against  the  Tribune, 
adjoining  to  him,  his  nephew,  di  Cambor- 
nio,  as  captain  of  the  troops,  designed  to 
support  the  sentences  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Cardinal  bent  his  way  towards 
Rome.  In  the  mean  time  the  Orsini  and 
Colonna,  elated  by  the  Papal  decision, 
emerged  from  their  fortresses  of  Marino 
and  Palestrina,  and  ravaged  unmercifully 
the  country.  The  little  town  of  Xepi 
was  reduced  to  ashes.  Rienzi  called  the 
peojile  to  arms  tvith  remarkable  energy  ; 
he  soon  assembled  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  marched  against  the 
barons,  forced  them  to  hasty  retreat,  rav¬ 
aged,  ill  his  turn,  their  territories,  and 
even  formed  the  siege  of  the  castle  of  the 
Orsini.  He  was  thus  engaged  when  he 
received  the  summons  from  the  new  Car¬ 
dinal  Legate  —  who  had  made  a  solemn 
entrance  in  Rome — to  appear  before  him. 
But  the  Tribune  was  innated  by  his  re¬ 
cent  triumph,  and  resolved  to  indulge  in 
a  very  imprudent  bravado.  Alter  an 
insulting  message  to  the  Orsini,  he  raised 
the  siege  of  their  castle,  made  a  triumphal 
entrance  in  Rome  —  clothed  with  the  im¬ 
perial  .'irnior — the  crown  on  his  head,  the 
scepter  in  his  hand — and  loftily  asked  the 
Legate  what  the  Pope  wanted.  The  C’ar- 
diual  lie.sitated,  and  without  allowing  him 
time  to  recover  himself,  Rienzi  turned  his 
back  u()oii  him,  and  the  next  day  ordered 
him  to  quit  the  city.  The  rupture  was 
complete.  There  was  no  safety  for  the 
Tribune  now  but  in  audacity.  He  pub¬ 
lished  two  decrees — the  first,  establishiug 
that  Rome  and  the  Church  were  insepa¬ 
rable,  ordering  every  Roman  servant  ol 
God  and  of  the  Church,  to  return  to 
Rome,  under  penalty  of  being  deprived 
of  all  ecclesiastical  functions  in  case  of  re- 
i  fusal ;  it  was  attacking  the  Pontiff,  |X)int 
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olank.  The  second  decree  convoked  .all 
the  deputies  of  the  Peninsula  at  Rome, 
on  the  following  Pentecost  D.ay,  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  an  Emperor,  who, 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  (4host, 
must  be  an  lt.ali.an  born,  whose  origin  and 
blood  must  be  a  guarantee  of  his  devotion. 
The  .ambitious  projects  of  the  Tribune, 
and  their  results,  were  now  openly  and 
Isjldly  declared  —  the  submission  of  the 
Pope  —  the  unity  and  nationality  of  Italy 
restored  under  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 


Ghost  —  all  the  It.ali.an  cities,  forming  as 
many  independent  Republics,  under  an 
Italian  Emperor.  Such  was  the  beautiful 
dream,  well  calculated  to  inflame  the  im¬ 
agination  of  the  most  e.xcitable  nation  in 
the  world.  New  messengers  were  sent 
to  all  the  cities,  but  this  time  they  were 
often  received  Avith  great  reserve ;  a  few 
hailed  cordi.ally  the  changes  in  prospect, 
while  the  Tuscan  cities  refused  to  accept 
the  .alliance,  fc.aring  their  future  submission 
to  Rome  and  to  the  authority  of  Rienzi. 


From  the  Brltiali  Quarterly  Kerlew. 
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Locis  NAroi.Kox  h.as  at  last  succeeded 
in  converting  ns  shopkeejicrs  into  a  mili¬ 
tary  n.ation.  It  Avas  no  ]>leas.ant  thing  to 
the  Emperor  to  be  told  thus  much  by 
Lord  Elgin,  Avhen  on  his  Avay  to  China 
through  Paris.  On  every  pavement,  in 
every  city  .and  toAvn  in  the  land,  Ave  jostle 
smart  volunteer  riflemen,  and  Ave  can  not 
t.ake  a  walk  into  the  country  without 
stumbling  on  the  spectacle  of  militia  re¬ 
giments  going  through  their  various  re¬ 
volutions,  or  pei-fecting  themselves  in 
;lrill.  The  infantry  in  our  nurseries  are 
hecoming  dreadfully  belligerent,  and  the 
wooden  horses  in  Avhich  our  innocent 
young  Trojans  delight  are  but  too  prob¬ 
ably  l)ig  with  Avar.  We  could  not  an¬ 
swer  for  it  that  those  seemingly  harmless 
gifts,  if  struck  by  the  —  spear,  Ave  Avere 
going  to  say,  but  we  must  pull  up  and 
Avrite — yard-measure  of  some  cosmopoli- 
t.an  p.atriot,  Avould  not  give  forth  a  horrid 
clang.  Still,  let  us  hope  that  our  friends 
of  the  Pe.ace  Society  judge  us  too  harshly 
Avhen  they  predict  that  Ave  are  all  about 
to  fall  down  and  AA'orship  the  Juggernaut 
of  military  gloiy,  like  —  Ave  had  .all  but 

•  .l/r/nmV*  of  Mnjor-Orneral  Sir  Henry  Have¬ 
lock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark  Mar.«hhan.  Lon¬ 
don;  Louf;mans.  1860. 

The  Uo^  Soldier:  A  Memoir  of  Major-General 
Sir  Henry  Havelock,  of  Lucknow,  Bart.,  K.C.B. 
Compiled  from  aiitlicnfic  sources.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Owen.  London :  Siinpkin  k  Co.  1858. 


let  it  slip,  forgetting  that  3Ianchester 
deems  it  offensive — our  neighbors  across 
the  channel.  Should  there,  however,  be 
any  danger  of  our  n.ational  resolve  on  a 
stout  self-defense,  in  c.ase  of  need  ultimate¬ 
ly  degenerating  into  the  contemptible  love 
of  Avar  for  its  oAvn  s.ake,  aa'c  can  not  help 
thinking  that  the  Ha'cs  of  such  heroes  as 
Wellington,  Avho.se  only  Avatchword  av;w 
dntij,  and  above  all  that  of  H.avelock,  are 
the  best  antidote  th.at  can  be  proscribed. 
They  are  at  all  events  loss  likely  to  foster 
the  unholy  and  dete.stable  passion  than 
that  eulfus  of  S.!!!!!  Napoleon  Avhich  seems 
to  be  the  only  religion  th.at  flourishes  in 
a  country  th.at  shall  be  nameless.  Hence, 
Avc  heartily  Avelcome  Mr.  Marshman’s 
handsome  volume,  the  execution  of 
Avhich  proA’’es  th.at  the  public  had  cor¬ 
rectly  gaugeil  his  admirable  qu.alific.a- 
tions,  literary  and  of  other  kinds,  for  his 
arduous  and  highly  responsible  task. 
Me.anAA’hilo,  IMr.  Owen’s  little  AA'ork  came 
very  acceptably  indeed,  to  meet  the  Avish- 
os  of  those  Avho  Avere  too  imp:Atient  to 
Avait  for  the  more  elaborate  perform.ance, 
and  Avill  still  proA-e  no  bad  substitute  for 
it  in  the  c.ase  of  those  AA’ho  can  not  afford 
the  more  expensh'e  luxury.  For  our 
selves,  like  the  canny  Calcdoni.an  dean, 
Avho  being  bid  by  the  king  to  take  his 
choice  betAveen  the  tAvo  disposable  miters 
of  Rath  and  Wells,  answered  Avith  a 
shrewd  Scotticism,  Avhich  is  said  to  have 
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ma<le  this  sharp  clerieal  genius  the  Les- 
seps  of  the  two  sees,  we  are  for  “  IJaith,” 
so  wo  tliiiik  both  excellent,  and  there  is 
of  course,  no  comi)etitiou  between  them. 
Accordingly,  since  the  best  compliment 
you  can  pay  a  WTiter,  is  to  avail  yourself 
of  his  pages,  we  sh.all  draw  at  pleasure 
upon  these  and  other  sources,  as  may  suit 
our  present  purpose.  What  we  contem- 
>late  in  this  article  is  a  slight  sketch  of 
lavelock’s  remark.ablc  career.  For  ob¬ 
vious  reasons,  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
repeat  the  trite  story  of  its  close.  No 
body  can  ever  forget  that  noontide  of  un¬ 
paralleled  achievements  in  which  the  sun 
of  this  “good  soldier”  went  down.  We 
shall  rather  employ  the  limited  space  at 
our  command  in  briefly  in^licating  the 
path  by  which  this  truly  just  man  reached 
the  only  conceivable  end  of  beginnings 
like  his.  For,  though  the  host  aiuitar  of 
the  Chri8ti.an  Krishna,  planting  his  heel 
on  the  head  of  the  serpent  of  the  Brahmin 
revolt,  burst  upon  the  world  at  large  as  a 
surprise,  upon  those  who  knew  the  man 
it  did  not.  These  few  included  some, 
.alas  !  whose  ex.alted  st.ation  forced  on  them 
the  necessity  of  knowing  him,  and  render¬ 
ed  inexcusable  their  ignoring  him  as  they 
did.  Many  ye.ars  before  might  they  have 
placed  this  great  light  on  the  candlestick 
that  it  might  have  given  light  to  the 
w'hole  British  household.  God  does  not 
kindle  such  luminaries  to  be  put  under 
the  bushel.  Let  us  hope  that,  should  the 
threatened  invasion  oi  the  island  take 
place,  we  may  not  have  to  hunt  up  .any 
living  Havelock  —  if  Heaven  has  spared 
us  another — after  London  h.as  been  hand¬ 
ed  over  to  the  “  trois  petites  he^ires  de 
pillage." 

Henry  Havelock  —  for  his  country  w.as 
too  tardy  in  .aw'arding  him  the  lionores  to 
have  a  right  to  call  him  any  thing  else  — 
W'as  born  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  on  the 
fifth  of  April,  1795.  In  Indian  history  the 
acquittal  of  Warren  Hastings  and  the  caji- 
ture  of  Trincom.alee  will  serve  to  mark 
the  date  ;  and  in  the  ann.a1s  of  Christian¬ 
ity,  in  w’hich  the  great  soldier  evangelist 
Alls  a  no  less  conspicuous  place,  the  year 
of  his  birth  witnessed  the  formation  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society.  The 
family  is  probably  of  Koree  extraction,  at 
least  if  we  may  judge  from  the  name. 
One  of  the  oldest  of  our  nation.al  lays 
sings  of  “  Havelok  the  Dane,”  a  famous 
Viking,  who  is  suppo.scd  to  have  antici¬ 
pated  the  Angles  in  occupying  our  east¬ 


ern  coasts.  The  domestic  tradition  does 
not  reach  quite  so  high,  but  stops  at  King 
Guthrum,  who,  after  being  soundly  beat¬ 
en  by  Alfred  at  Ethandune,  embraced 
Christi.anity,  .and  was  allowed  by  the  con¬ 
queror  to  settle  in  the  northern  and  east¬ 
ern  parts  of  the  island,  which  were  thence 
styled  the  Danelagh.  It  affords  some 
slight  corroboration  of  the  story,  th.at  it 
is  in  this  region  we  find  the  hero’s  pro¬ 
genitors  dwelling  for  several  generations 
up  to  the  time  of  his  birth,  although 
shortly  afterwards  the  lares  and  ptnales 
were  transferred  to  Ingress  Park,  near 
Hartford  in  Kent,  where  his  two  younger 
brothers,  Thomas  and  Charles,  were  Ixn  n. 
It  was  remembered,  too,  at  the  thrilling 
moment  when  all  England  was  ringing 
with  the  name  of  the  Deliverer  of  Luck¬ 
now  and  of  India,  that  the  corporation- 
seal  of  Great  Grimsby  bears  the  effigies 
of  its  founder  Grime,  holding  a  boy  in  his 
arms,  with  the  legend  “Hafluk”  above. 
Of  course,  no  great  importance  is  to  be 
.attached  to  this  shadowy  pedigree.  All 
that  most  will  c.are  tx3  know'  is,  that  Have¬ 
lock’s  grandfather  and  father  were  shijt- 
builders  at  Sunderland,  and  that  the  latter, 
after  building  the  Lord  Duncan,  the  big¬ 
gest  ship  that  h.ad  as  yet  left  the  stocks 
at  that  port,  retired  to  the  south  to  spend 
the  fortune  he  h.ad  .amassed  in  the  north. 
H.avelock,  therefore,  saw  but  little  of  Ford 
ILall,  the  liouso  in  which  he  was  born,  or 
of  the  old  Sunderland  suburb  on  the 
Tyne.  Else,  who  c.an  tell,  whether,  stir¬ 
red  by  the  old  Norso-  passion  for  the  sea, 
he  might  not  liave  turned  out  a  secoml 
Xelsou  ?  Or  w'ould  the  spell  of  the  Monk 
of  Jarrow  have  m.astered  him,  and  have 
given  the  predoinin.ance  to  the  strong 
contemplative  trait  in  hisch.aracter  which, 
even  at  the  Charterhouse,  procured  him 
from  his  schoolfellows,  Connop  Thirlwall, 
William  Norris,  Julius  ILare,  and  the  rest, 
the  name  of  “  Old  Phlos”  ?  That  he 
might  have  shone  as  a  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher  can  not  be  doubted.  Nor  it  it  un¬ 
likely  that,  had  his  father  allowed  him  to 
)er8evere  in  the  study  of  the  law,  w'hich 
10  actually  commenced  under  the  eminent 
Chitty,  and  with  Talfourd  .as  his  com¬ 
panion,  the  prediction  of  his  mother  would 
nave  been  verified :  “  My  Henry  will  one 
day  sit  on  the  woolsack.”  As  it  was,  he 
was  fain  to  accept  the  offer  of  his  elder 
brother  William,  just  fresh  from  the  field 
of  Waterloo,  to  procure  him  a  commis.sion 
in  the  army.  Accordingly,  at  the  age  of 
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twenty  he  became  a  soldier,  and  devoted 
tlmt  coolness  of  judgment,  combined  with 
indomitable  perseverance,  which  might 
liave  won  for  him  the  ermine,  and  that 
lion-like  courage  and  dashing  spirit  of  en¬ 
terprise  which,  at  the  head  of  a  liritish 
fleet,  would  have  hoisted  the  meteor  flag 
of  England  to  a  prouder  {wsition  than 
ever  to  the  sister  service.  It  is  this 
rare  union,  in  a  high  degree,  and  in  won- 
drously  symmetrical  proportions,  of  those 
qualities  which  are  M'ont  to  distinguish 
respectively  the  man  of  thought  and  the 
man  of  action,  that  we  so  much  admire  in 
Havelock.  It  is  only  in  comm.anders  of 
the  school  of  the  other  great  Puritan 
captain,  Cromwell,  that  we  find  so  much 
fiery  energy  under  the  control  of  such 
consummate  foresight  and  skill,  and  it  is 
the  key  to  their  success.  To  this  natural 
aptitude  for  military  rule  was  .added,  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  of  this  .article,  a 
vast  fund  of  ))ron;s8ional  knowledge, 
which,  from  the  time  of  his  becoming  en¬ 
sign,  and  then  second  lieuten.ant  in  the 
95th,  or  Kifle  Brig,ade,  in  1815,  he  began 
diligently  to  treasure  up,  and  to  which 
every  succeeding  year,  to  the  last,  saw 
him  make  constsint  .and  valuable  acces¬ 
sions.  His  first  instructor  in  military 
science  w'.as  an  old  Peninsula  .and  Watei-- 
loo  hero — Captain,  afterwards  Sir  Harry 
Smith  of  Aliwal  on  the  Sutlej.  To  his 
company  the  young  lieutenant  was  attach¬ 
ed,  and  under  his  .able  guidance  he  enter¬ 
ed  upon  those  profound  studies  in  Vau- 
ban,  Lloyd,  Templehoft*,  and  Jomini, 
which  filled  up  the  eight  years  spent  with 
his  regiment  m  England,  till,  exch.anging 
into  the  13th,  through  a  longing  for 
iictive  service,  he  embarked  for  the  E:V8t 
shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Bur-  i 
mese  War. 

With  this  event  began  his  connection 
with  India,  which  never  ceased  until,  his 
sultry  and  dreadful  day’s  work  done,  he 
hay  doAvn  to  rest  under  the  scorched  and 
bullet-pierced  tree  in  the  compound  at 
the  Alumbagh.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  it  was  on  the  voyage  out  he  received 
th.at  diviue  annealing  which  was  the 
Christian  athlete’s  most  essential  prep.ar.a- 
tion  for  that  ninefold  agony  which,  under 
God,  achieved  so  much.  Yet  very  sim¬ 
ple,  and  seemingly  common-place  w.as  the 
manner  in  which  he  received  that  “  con¬ 
secration  of  strength  ”  which  en.abled  him 
to  save  for  one  sixth  of  mankind,  .and  from 
a  fire  kindled  in  Pandemonium  with  all 


the  subtlety  of  Belial  and  .all  the  horrid 
cruelty  of  Moloch,  the  unspeakable  bless- 
I  ings  of  civilizjjtion  and  the  Gospel.  This 
I  crisis  in  his  inner  life,  so  big  with  great 
i  results,  is  thus  narrated  in  Mr.  Marsh- 
m.an’s  volume,  partly  in  Havelock’s  own 
:  words: 

i 

I  “The  religious  impressions  induced  by  his 
I  mother’s  early  instructions,  and  deepened  in  the 
Charter-house  cloister,  in  which  he  and  his 
piously  disposed  schoolmates  assemble<l  for  de¬ 
votional  exercises,  h.ad  licen  weakened  during 
eight  years  of  military’  life  in  England.  The  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  new  a-ssociations  into  which  he 
was  thrown,  had  tenrled  to  deaden  his  spiritual 
feelings,  and  religion  had  lost  much  of  its  power 
on  his  mind  and  his  spirits.  He  never  yielded 
to  the  temptation  which  surrounded  him.  Ho 
was  not  only  strictly  moral  in  his  conduct,  but 
eminently  pure  in  his  principles.  lie  was  too 
high-mlndctl  to  give  countenance  to  those  who 
scoffed  at  religion  and  ridicule*!  its  constant  pro- 
fe8.sors ;  but  his  religion,  bereft  of  vitality,  be¬ 
came  a  formal  routine  of  duty,  from  which  the 
w’armth  of  holy  affection  was  entirely  absent. 
At  one  time  he  appears  to  have  Ijeen  led  by  the 
recklessness  of  speculation  to  the  verge  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  bejjan  to  admit  doubts  of  the 
divinity  of  the  Saviour.  But  he  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  himself ;  ho  felt  a  longing  for  some 
substantial  foundation  on  which  to  rest  his  reli¬ 
gious  views  and  hopes — some  solid  principles  to 
regulate  his  conduct  and  animate  his  soul ;  and 
it  was  during  the  voyage  to  India  that  he  liappi- 
ly  found  the  object  of  his  search.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  a  fellow-passenger  he  was 
drawn  to  a  more  earnest  perusal  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  led  to  an  exclusive  and  quicken¬ 
ing  reliance  on  the  merits  of  the  Atonement. 
This  happy  change,  which  brought  his  soul 
under  the  omnipotent  influence  of  divine  truth 
and  love,  and  diffased  joy  and  peace  through  his 
mind,  Ls  thus  described  by  himself :  ‘  It  was  while 
the  writer  was  sailing  acro.ss  the  wide  Atlantic 
towards  Bengal,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  came  to 
him  with  its  offer  of  peace  and  mandate  of  love, 
which,  though  for  some  time  resisted,  at  length 
prevailed  Then  was  wrought  that  great  change 
in  his  soul  which  had  been  productive  of  un¬ 
speakable  advantage  to  him  in  time,  and,  he 
trusts,  has  secured  him  happiness  in  eternity. 
The  General  Kyd,  in  which  he  was  embarked, 
conveyed  to  India  Major  Sale,  destined  thereafter 
to  defend  Jcllalabad ;  but  .she  also  carried  out  a 
humble,  unpretending  man,  James  G.ardner, 
then  a  Lieutenant  in  the  18th  Foot,  now  a  re¬ 
tired  Captain,  engaged  in  home  missionary  work 
and  other  objects  of  Christian  benevolence  at 
Bath.’  This  excellent  person  was  most  influen¬ 
tial  in  leading  Havelock  to  make  public  avowal 
by  his  works,  of  Christianity  in  earnest 

“  Lieutenant — now  Colonel — Gardner,  on  dis¬ 
covering  the  state  of  Havelock’s  mind,  entered 
into  religious  conversation  with  him,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  lead  his  thoughts  and  inquiries  into 
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a  right  channel.  Havelock  borrowed,  in  the  I 
first  instance,  the  Life  <f  Henry  Martyn,  and 
read  it  with  great  interest  He  then  perused 
Scott’s  Force  of  Truth,  diligent!}’ comparing  the 
extracts  from  the  Scriptures  with  the  text  and 
context.  Thus  did  Lieutenant  Gardner  become 
his  evangelical  instructor,  resolving  his  doubts  I 
as  they  arose,  and  leading  him  gradually  to  em¬ 
brace  Christian  truth  in  all  its  breadth  with  ^ 
simplicity  and  affection.  Before  the  voyage  ter¬ 
minated,  Havelock  had  added  to  the  qualities  of 
the  man  and  the  soldier  the  noble  spirit  of  the 
Christian  ;  and  thus  was  he  accoutr^  for  that  ' 
career  of  usefulness  and  eminence  which  has  en-  : 
deared  him  to  his  fellow-countrymen.  Vital  I 
religion  became  the  animating  principle  of  all 
his  actions,  and  a  paramount  feeling  of  his  duty  i 
to  God  rectified  and  invigorated  the  sense  of  his  i 
duty  towards  man.”  i 

Havelock,  owing  to  a  break-clown  in  ; 
the  marine  department,  tvas  not  present 
at  the  cjipture  of  Rangoon,  although  his  j 
abilities  and  aequireinents  had  already 
become  sufficiently  known  at  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  to  have  led  to  his  appointment  as 
Assistant-Adjutant-General  of  the  attack¬ 
ing  expedition.  At  the  city  of  the  Golden 
King  he  met  with  the  missionary  Jndson, 
and  here  it  was  that,  by  establishing 
Christian  worship  in  the  great  Shoe-Dagon 
Pagoda,  he  may  be  said  to  have  com-  j 
menced  his  own  missionary  career.  lie  ' 
was  still  a  Churchman,  and  at  Calcutta,  , 
Archdeacon  Currie  and  Rishop  Ileber  1 
had  been  his  chosen  instructors  and  reli 
gious  friends.  But,  since  there  was  no  j 
chaplain  with  the  British  force,  Ilhvelock  ' 
assembled  the  pious  soldiers  of  the  13th  ‘ 
in  the  Temple  of  Gaudama,  and  by  the  | 
light  of  the  little  oil-lamps  stuck  in  the  I 
laps  of  the  pot-belIie<l  images  of  Boodha,  i 
read  the  Scriptures  to  them,  and  gave  out  i 
a  hymn.  I 

The  6rst  time  he  was  in  actual  com- ! 
rnand  in  any  warlike  operation  w.as  on  the  ' 
fifth  of  July',  1824,  when  a  party  to  which 
he  was  attached  was  sent  to  cany  a  stock-  j 
ade  which  the  enemy,  who  had  again  I 
begun  to  h.irass  Rangoon,  had  thrown  up 
in  “  a  jungle,  horribly  thick  and  tangled,  : 
and  most  disrespectfully’  ne.ir  our  posi¬ 
tion,”  as  he  describes  it  in  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Lieutenant  Gardner.  The  troops 
did  not  support  him,  but  stood  wasting  ' 
their  powder  in  an  exi)Osed  position,  in¬ 
stead  of  rushing  forward  with  the  bayonet 
as  he  ordered  them.  “  I  had  sixteen  of 
my  friends  of  the  13th  killed  and  wound¬ 
ed,”  he  writes,  “  and  poor  Barrett’s  arm 
was  shot  off.  After  this,  my  pioneers 


[Mailrassees]  fairly  Hung  down  the  ladders 
and  would  not  budge,  though  I  coaxed, 
hai-angued,  and  thrashed  them  by  turns, 
all  under  the  best  lire  our  feeble  enemy 
could  keep  up,  and  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  work.  At  length,  with  Kiiropean 
aid,  I  got  my  ladders  fixed,  and  carried 
my  |>oint  just  when  darkness  rendered 
the  capture  useless.”  Three  days  after¬ 
wards  there  w.as  “a  grand  field-day  of 
stockades,”  and  the  13th,  with  Havelock 
at  his  jK)8t,  led  the  column.  But  when 
the  rainy  season  set  in,  he  was  laid  down 
Avith  a  dangerous  attack  of  liver-com¬ 
plaint,  and  was  ordered  by  the  medical 
officers  to  be  shipped  b.ack  to  Calcutta. 
A  subsequent  voy'age  to  Bombay  happily 

Ijroved  of  great  benefit  to  his  health,  after 
lis  life  had  been  despaired  of  at  Calcutta  ; 
and  in  the  following  summer  we  find  him 
in  Burmah  ag.ain,  alternately  pnayung  and 
fighting  at  the  liead  of  his  men,  and  by 
both  methods  contributing  to  the  success 
of  the  campaign  and  the  achievement  of 
the  subsequent  peace.  For,  as  his  biogra¬ 
pher  remarks : 

”  Wh.'itevcr  reproach  he  might  incur  for  his 
Methodism,  it  was  readily  admitted  that  no  men 
were  more  orderly  and  steady,  and  more  ready 
for  duty,  than  those  who  met  him  to  read  the 
Bible  and  sing  psalms.  This  w.^s  singularly  ex¬ 
emplified  on  one  occasion  during  the  campaign. 
A  sudden  attack  was  made  on  an  outpost  at 
night,  and  Sir  Archibald  Campixdl  ordered  up 
some  men  of  another  corps  to  support  it,  hut 
they  were  not  prejiared  for  the  call  after  a 
carouse.  ‘  Then  call  out  Havelock’s  saints,’  he 
exclaimcfl,  ‘  they  are  always  sober,  and  can  be 
depended  on,  and  Havelock  himself  is  always 
ready.’  The  saints  got  under  arms  with 
promptitude,  and  the  enemy  were  at  once  re¬ 
pulsed.” 

Ill  short,  as  Lord  Ilardiuge  afterwards 
said  of  him,  “  he  was  every  inch  a  Christ¬ 
ian,  and  every  inch  a  soldier ;”  and  it  was 
because  he  Avas  both,  that  the  same  Gov- 
ernor-Generars  strikingly  sagacious  pre¬ 
diction  in  184  9,  that,  if  CA’er  there  should 
come  a  moment  Avhen  the  fate  of  British 
India  should  tremble  in  the  balance,  Have¬ 
lock  Avould  be  the  man  to  save  it,  was  so 
singularly  verified  in  1857. 

On  peace  being  made,  Havelock  w:is 
appointed  Interpreter  at  Cawnpore,  for 
even  before  leaving  England  he  had  dili¬ 
gently  studied  the  Indian  languages,  and 
on  board  ship,  during  his  voyage  out,  had 
taught  Ilindustanee.  Now,  too,  com¬ 
menced  his  correspondence  with  his  future 
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kiiisninn  ami  biocfraplicr,  !Mr.  Marsliinan, 
which  dhl  not  cease  until  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  Tlie  connection  with  the 
Murshni.ans  naturally  became  more  inti¬ 
mate,  when  in  1827,  he  was  ma<le  Adju¬ 
tant  of  the  dep<it  at  C’liinsunah,  .alK>ut 
twelve  miles  above  Seramporo ;  and  on 
the  ninth  of  February,  1829,  he  made  Dr. 
Marshman's  daughter  his  wife.  It  was  a 
ijenuine  sohlicr’s  we<Minj?.  The  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  betimes  in  the 
morning,  to  enable  him  to  be  at  Calcutta 
by  noon,  to  attend  a  court  of  military  in- 
(juiry  for  which  lie  had  been  summoned, 
and  which  he  would  not  hear  of  shirking; 
and  he  returned  by  swift  boat  up  the 
river,  in  time  for  the  nuptial  banquet. 
^Meanwhile  he  had  alreaflymade  his  debiit 
as  a  military  writer,  by  giving  to  the 
world  liis  (JampniguH  in  Ava,  printed 
and  jniblished  at  Sorampore  in  1828.  Its 
classical  severity  of  style,  and  rigid  adhe¬ 
rence  to  truth,  procured  him  the  title  of 
“  the  modern  Thucydides but  it  may 
well  be  believed  that  .the  havoc  made 
amongst  shining  but  brittle  military  repu¬ 
tations,  by  his  indulgence  in  the  hatter 
dangerous  luxury,  did  not  tend  to  advance 
his  prospects  of  pay  and  promotion.  “  Is 
he  tired  of  his  commission  ?”  .asked  a  mag¬ 
nate  at  the  Horse  Guards,  of  his  brother 
William,  whom  he  had  at  first  mistaken 
for  the  author.  Nor,  we  may  be  sure,  did 
his  adoption  of  Haptist  sentiments  tend 
to  his  rapid  advaneement  in  regiment. al 
rank.  We  are  assured  that  Judson  had 
more  to  do  with  this  change  in  his  eccle- 
si.astical  position  than  the  Serampore  inLs- 
sionarics,  who,  on  the  contrary,  were  shy 
of  entering  upon  the  topic  with  him. 
They  felt  that  their  business  was  to  evan¬ 
gelize  the  heathen,  not  to  make  proselytes 
from  other  Christian  bodies.  I’^nder  the 
circumstances,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  son-in-law  of  Dr. 
Marshman  was,  soon  after  his  marriage, 
baptized  in  the  mission-chaiiel  by  the  Rev. 
John  Mack.  “  Rut  while,”  as  he  said, 
some  years  hater  in  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance  speech  at  Calcutt.a,  “  he  would  jiart 
with  his  Baptist  princijiles  only  with  his 
life,  he  declared  his  willingness  to  fr.ater- 
nizewith  every  Christian  who  held  by  the 
1 1(*ad,  and  was  serving  the  Redeemer  in 
sincerity  and  truth.”  Ilis  Catholic  spirit, 
however,  and  still  less  his  zealous  exer¬ 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  religious  liberty 
in  the  army,  did  not  suffice  to  disarm  the 
bigotry  from  which  he  suffered  much,  and 


was  often  threatened  still  more.  Ilis 
earnest  political  liberalism  did  not  mend 
the  matter.  But,  like  his  old  (’harter- 
hou.se  8choolma.Hter,  Dr.  Raine,  who,  ho 
always  sjiid,  W’ould  have  worn  a  miter,  had 
he  not  been  a  Whig,  he  never  would  shift, 
his  clo.ak  according  to  the  wind.  In  1 845 . 
after  draining  the  cup  of  disappointment 
to  the  dregs,  it  w.as  thus  he  wrote  to 
his  friend  and  brother  hero,  Broailfoot : 
“  You  arc  ipiite  right  ;  in  public  affiiirs, 
.as  in  matters  eternal,  the  path  of  popul.ar- 
ity  is  the  bro.ad  w'ay,  and  that  of  the 
strait  gate,  ‘  and  few’  there  be  that  enter 
therein.’  I  sh.allh.ave  been  half  a  century 
in  the  w’orld  if  I  am  spared  another  month, 
and  I  end  in  opinion  where  I  began. 
Principles  alone  are  worth  living  for  or 
striving  for.”  Of  course  the  dissenting 
lieuten.ant  was  slow’  in  rising  in  the  army  ; 
and,  especially  when  he  took  to  preaching 
to  his  men,  like  one  of  Cromw’ell’s  m.ajor- 
generals,  all  sorts  of  e.arwigging  were  con¬ 
stantly  going  on  at  he.ad-ijuarters,  to  his 
prejudice.  This  w.as  of  the  more  conse 
(pience  to  him,  because  in  1831,  ow’ing  to 
t  li'e  break-uj)  of  the  establishment  at  Cliin- 
sur.ah,  he  lost  his  appointment  there,  and, 
with  a  wife,  and  a  little  family  growing 
up  around  him,  had  nothing  to  live  on 
but  his  regimental  p.ay,  a  tithe  of  which 
pittance,  moreover,  he  .alw.ays  dedicated 
to  religious  and  charit.able  objects.  Even 
in  Indill,  it  seems,  there  are  those  to  be 
found  w  ho  think  a  Nonconformist  has  no 
right  to  be  eminent  in  letters,  statesman¬ 
ship,  or  arms.  But,  besides  these,  there 
W’cre  too  many  envious  competitors  in  the 
tussle  for  promotion,  who  were  interested 
in  keeping  Havelock  back,  and  who,  as  in 
the  case  of  Daniel,  could  find  nothing 
.against  him  “  except  concerning  the  law’ 
of  his  God.”  Great  was  the  rejoicing  and 
rubbing  of  hands  amongst  his  enemies,  on 
one  occasion,  w’hen  it  was  reported  that 
one  of  his  Baptist  soldiers  had  been  found 
in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication,  and  no 
less  edifying  their  dismay  when  it  turned 
out  a  case  of  “  the  wrong  man,”  and  th.at 
the  culprit  was  a  sound  Churchman,  who 
h.appened  to  have  the  same  name.  It  was 
at  the  close  of  the  inquiry  which  led  to 
this  discovery,  that  C'olonel  Sale  —  not 
Lord  W.  Bentinck,  as  Mr.  Ow’en  ina<l- 
vertently  states — is  reported  to  have  said  : 
“  I  know  nothing  about  Baptists ;  but  I 
know’  that  I  wish  the  whole  regiment  were 
Baptist-s,  for  their  names  are  never  found 
on  the  defaulters’  roll,  and  they  are  never 
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in  tbe  congee  ” — as  the  lock-up  is  styled 
in  India.  On  the  other  hand,  what  really 
passed  in  the  interview  which  Ix)rd  W. 
Bentinck  had  with  Mrs.  Havelock,  on 
handing  her  Havelock’s  appointment  to 
the  Adjutancy  of  the  Thirteenth,  in  1835, 
is  quite  in  point,  as  showing  how  much 
sectarian  prejudice  must  have  had  to  do 
with  his  remauiing,  as  he  bitterly  com¬ 
plained,  “  a  neglected  lieutenant  ”  for  sev¬ 
enteen  years.  We  shall  simply  quote  the 
account  from  Mr.  Marshman,  and  shall 
then  gladly  quit  the  unplcasaut  topic. 

“  She  was  received  by  Lady  William  with  the 
cordiality  of  a  friend.  While  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  her,  Lord  William  Bentinck  en¬ 
tered  the  room  with  a  packet  of  letters  in  his 
hand,  and  referred  to  the  subject  of  her  commu¬ 
nication,  stating  that  he  was  anxious  to  read 
some  letters  to  her  which  had  been  placed  in  his 
hands  on  the  matter.  Perceiving  Mrs.  Have¬ 
lock’s  perturbation,  he  said ;  ‘  Before  I  allude  to 
this  correspondence,  I  give  you  the  assurance 
that  I  have  bestowed  the  .\djutancy  of  the 
Thirteenth  on  your  husband,  because  he  is  un¬ 
questionably  the  fittest  man  in  the  corps  for  it’ 
He  then  proceeded  to  read  portions  of  the  let¬ 
ters  which  had  reached  him.  They  were  writ- 1 
ten  by  offieert  whose  ill-will  had  been  roused  by  ' 
Havelock’s  religious  exertions.  They  described  j 
him  as  a  Methodist  and  a  fanatic,  whose  cha- ' 
racter  as  an  officer  was  lowered  by  familiar  in-  i 
tercourse  with  the  men,  and  whose  strong  re- 1 
ligious  views  would  prevent  him  from  acting 
with  impartiality  as  Adjutant  Lord  William  : 
Bentinck  said  that,  from  the  inquiries  he  had 
made,  he  found  that  the  men  who  were  under 
Havelock’s  instructions  were  the  most  sober, 
and  orderly,  and  best-behaved  among  the  men ; 
he  wished  him  to  continue  his  religious  exer¬ 
tions,  and,  if  possible,  convert  the  whole  of  the  ! 
regiment ;  but,  pointing  to  the  letters  with  a  ' 
smile,  he  added :  ‘  The  Adjutant  must  not  i 
preach.’  ”  i 

Towards  the  close  of  1836  Havelock  | 
all  but  lost  his  wife  through  the  terrible  I 
injuries  which  she  received  by  a  fire  which  ’ 
broke  out  in  her  bungalow  at  Landour, : 
and  in  the  next  year  her  father  was  called  | 
to  his  rest  and  his  reward,  after  devoting 
thirty-eight  years  and  a  fortune  of  as 
many  thousand  pounds  to  the  evangeliza- ! 
tion  of  India.  Iladpily  Mrs.  Havelock, 
thanks  to  her  husband’s  good  nursing, 
slowly  recovered.  For  three  whole  days, 
during  which  every  moment  threatened 
to  be  her  last,  he  never  left  her  bedside, 
and  on  the  fourth  the  favorable  change 
set  in.  From  first  to  last  the  union  was 
a  hallowed  and  mutually  helpful  one.  To 
our  minds,  this  genuine  alliance  between 


I  the  army  and  the  missionary  church  is 
I  suggestive  of  much.  Things  have  won- 
I  derfully  improved  in  India  since  it  used 
to  be  said  that  every  Englishman  who 
j  went  to  it  left  his  religion  at  the  Cape, 

I  and  since  the  eccentric  Mr.  Tliomas  ad- 
1  vertised  in  the  Calcutta  papers  for  a 
I  Christian.  The  strong  man  watching  by 
j  the  couch  of  his  Scraiupore  bride,  only 
just  snatched  like  a  brand  from  tlie  burn¬ 
ing,  is  mure  than  a  beautiful  and  touching 
picture.  It  was  the  prophecy  in  1836  of 
1857,  and  of  the  Gospel  reassured  and  re¬ 
stored  by  the  law’s  stern  miuisti-y  of  “  the 
sw'ord,”  after  the  conflagration  of  heathen 
malice  which  imperiled  its  existence  from 
the  Himalayas  to  Cape  Comorin  in  that 
dreadful  year.  "We  must  not  forget  to 
mention  that  his  men  on  this  occasion 
volunteered  a  month’s  pay  to  make  good 
tlieir  Adjutant’s  heavy  pecuniary  loss  ; 
an  offer  which  powerfully  moved  him,  but 
which  was  of  course  declined. 

At  last,  in  1838,  the  long-looked-for 
captaincy  came,  and  he  and  his  friends 
could  now  afford  to  drop  their  tragi-comic 
adaptation  of  Byron’s  hues  : 

“Naught’s  permanent  about  the  human  race 
Except  the  Whigs  not  getting  into  place 

for  which  they  used  to  read,  “Except 
that  Havelock  ne’er  will  get  that  place.” 
After  all,  too,  the  appointment  came  ju.st 
in  the  nick  of  time  for  his  again  seeing 
active  service  ;  and  during  his  remaining 
nineteen  years,  down  to  his  last,  he  was 
being  schooled  by  the  severest  campaign¬ 
ing,  and  with  but  few  and  brief  intermis¬ 
sions,  for  the  twelve  crowning  labors 
which  culminated  in  his  bearding  the  Cer¬ 
berus  of  revolt  in  its  infernal  kennel  at 
Lucknow. 

Perhaps  this  discijdiue  which  it  aftbrded 
the  future  deliverer  of  India  is  the  chief, 
if  not  the  only  good  the  empire  ever  de¬ 
rived  from  the  war  in  Affghanistan.  Of 
this  war  Mr.  Marshman  says,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  “  it  began  in  injustice,  and  end¬ 
ed  in  the  most  signal  disaster,”  and  that 
“  it  stands  forth  in  the  history  of  British 
India  as  the  most  stupendous  act  of  fatuity 
to  be  found  on  its  pages.”  The  genuine 
'  dispatches  of  the  murdered  Sir  Alexander 
Burnes,  only  recently  i)resented  to  Par- 
I  liament,  instead  of  the  garbled  cojiies  laid 
I  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons 
I  at  the  lime,  prove  clearly  enough  that 
j  the  frightful  responsibility  of  a  calanjity 
,  unparalleled  since  the  annihilation  of  the 
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legions  of  Vanis  in  the  Tentobnrgian  for¬ 
est,  did  not  rest  on  the  head  of  that 
much-maligned  envoy.  On  whoso  soul 
that  dark  spot  does  gnaw'  like  a  mgrtifi- 
cation,  it  will  be  for  History  authorita¬ 
tively  to  say,  and  w’oe  to  the  statesman 
whose  memory  she  shall  brand  w’ith  the 
crime!  We  forbear  entering  into  the 
question  whose  blundering  policy  it  was 
that  led  to  the  all  but  literal  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Akbar  Khan’s  savage  boast  that, 
of  the  five  thousand  British  troojis  we 
had  left  at  C.abul,  one  dismembered 
corpse  only  with  a  letter  between  its 
teeth,  should  ever  reach  our  side  of  the 
tremendous  seventeen  miles  of  rooky 
gorges  through  w’hicli  w'e  had  invaded 
his  country.  As  the  reader  is  doubtless 
aware.  Dr.  Brydon  was  the  only  member 
of  the  garrison  who  escaped.  In  that 
crisis  nothin"  but  the  previous  heroic  re- 
trc.at,  through  those  terrible  passes,  of  the 
column  led  by  Sir  Robert  Sale,  and  the 
6ub.se(juent  miraculous  defense  of  Jellala- 
bad,  sust.ained  an  empire  resting  wholly 
on  preatige  and  rendered  it  possible  even¬ 
tually  to  retrieve,  even  at  C’abiil  itself, 
the  dam.aged  reputation  of  the  British 
ll.ag.  Of  both  these  achievements  Have¬ 
lock  h.ad  a  right  to  say.  Mo  gnu  para  fui. 
This  m.ay  be  said  without  any  disparage¬ 
ment  of  Sir  11.  Sale,  and  of  the  other 
heroes  whose  claims  were  publicly  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  time.  Braver  men,  .as  their 
generous  comrade  always  8:ud,  never 
drew  sword.  But  it  was  well  for  the 
chief  of  the  retiring  column  that  Have¬ 
lock’s  cool  and  well-stored  head,  and  his 
unflinching  steadiness  of  purpose,  were 
available,  as  each  terrible  crisis  worse 
tlian  the  last  arose,  to  guide,  though  in- 
oflicial]y,  the  General’s  wavering  coun¬ 
sels,  and  to  steel  his  infirmity  of  will. 
Else  two  thou.sand  more  British  troops 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  added 
to  the  hetacombs  of  Cabul.  Moreover, 
even  after  Sale’s  brigade  had  run  the 
fiery  gauntlet  of  the  Khoord  and  Ghilzye 
defiles,  and  h.ad  reached  Jellalab.ad,  it 
was  Havelock’s  firmness,  seconded  by 
th.at  of  Broadfoot  alone,  tli.at  saved  that 
city  from  a  capitulation  as  infatuated  as 
that  of  Cabul.  An  offer  to  evacuate  Jel- 
lalabad,  bearing  the  signatures  of  Sale, 
•of  Captain  Maegregor,  the  Political 
Agent,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  the  “  Jackdaw  Parliament,”  as 
Ilavclock  styled  the  council  of  war  held 
on  the  occasion,  was  actually  in  the  hands 
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of  the  Cabul  durbar,  and,  but  for  the 
AflTghan’s  Court  insisting  on  its  being 
scaled  in  addition,  it  would  h.ave  been 
carried  out.  Hapi)iiy,  this  punctilio  of 
the  b.arbarians,  combined  with  the  pas¬ 
sionate  e.vpostulations  of  C.aptains  Have¬ 
lock  and  Broadfoot  with  their  brother 
officers  in  the  mean  while,  sjived  our  troops 
from  a  second  d.ay  of  Caudine  Forks,  and 
from  a  fresh  treacherous  mas.sacre.  The 
subsequent  victory  of  IstalifiT  also,  (29th 
September,  1H42,)  which  opened  the  way 
for  the  triumphant  return  of  our  dishon¬ 
ored  standards  to  Cabul  (8th  October) 
was,  as  Mr.  Marshman  shows,  entirely 
ILavelock’s  own.  He  drew'  up  the  plan 
of  the  b.attle,  and  its  execution  was  under 
his  entire  control.  It  was  the  first  time 
ho  had  been  left  wholly  to  himself  in 
ths  handling  of  a  large  military  force  in 
the  field,  and  he  exulted  in  it.  After  the 
action.  Major  I*ottinger,  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  his  masterly  movements  during 
the  d;iy,  came  up  to  him  and  said  :  “  Oh, 
if  we  h.a<l  only  had  you  with  us  at  Cabul, 
things  would  have  worn  a  very  different 
aspect.”  The  modest  captain,  who  had 
just  earned  the  Bath  for  his  commander. 
General  M’Caskill,  replied :  “  I  will  not 
undertake  to  s.ay  that  I  could  have  saved 
Cabul,  but  I  fuel  confident  that  George 
Broadfoot  would  have  done  it.” 

Havelock  has  sometimes  been  censured 
for  having  left  the  capital  of  AfiTghanistan 
to  join  Sale’s  brigade  just  on  the  eve  of 
the  cat.astrophe ;  and  there  is  a  silly  story 
afloat  of  his  having  done  so  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  superstitious  recourse  to  the 
aortea  BilAicte,  on  the  morning  of  his  de- 

farture.  But  his  defense  is  very  easy, 
n  the  usual  course  of  things  he  would,  it 
is  true,  have  been  with  the  army  there 
when  the  insurrection  broke  out,  and  in 
that  case  it  is  very  likely  that,  as  M.ajor 
Pottinger  sjiid,  “  things  would  have  worn 
a  very  different  aspect.”  He  w'as  with 
the  invading  army  which  started  from 
Ferozopore  on  the  tenth  of  December, 
1838  ;  he  shared  in  all  the  toils  and  perils 
of  its  march  of  four  and  a  half  months  to 
Candiihar,  contributed  to  the  fall  of 
Ghuznee  on  the  following  twenty-second 
of  July,  and  to  the  capture  of  the  metrop¬ 
olis  on  the  eighth  of  August.  Sir  Wil¬ 
loughby  Cotton,  who  was  left  in  command 
of  the  army  of  occupation,  soon  .after¬ 
wards  earnestly  jiressed  him  to  accept  the 

Eost  of  I’ersian  Interpreter  on  his  staff 
>ut,  at  a  great  jwcuniary  sacrifice.  Have. 
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lock,  that  he  might  secure  leisure  for  writ¬ 
ing  his  work  on  the  war,  and  bringing  it 
out  w’hilo  the  subject  was  still  fresh,  de¬ 
clined  the  gratifying  projK>sal,  and  has¬ 
tened  back  to  Serampore.  His  book, 
though  of  great  intrinsic  value,  as  all 
competent  judges  have  long  since  admit¬ 
ted,  fell  still-born  from  the  press,  on  its 
publication  in  1840  ;  and,  as  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  he  took  the  whole  affair  from  be¬ 
ginning  to  end  as  a  pretty  intelligible  hint 
to  him  to  stick,  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  his  own  trade,  and  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  authorship.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  returned  to  Cabul,  which  he  reached 
in  the  beginning  of  1841,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Persian  Interpreter  to  General 
Elphinstone,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
chief  command  in  AflEglianistan  on  the 
retirement  of  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton. 
His  stay  in  the  city  on  this  second  occa¬ 
sion  lasted  six  months.  It  was  at  the 
close  of  the  second  stay  that  Havelock, 
ever  anxious  for  action,  obtained  General 
Elphinstone's  permission  to  attach  himself 
temporarily  to  Sale’s  brigade,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  clear  the  passes  for  the 
35tli  Native  Infantry  recalled  to  Hindo- 
stan.  For,  amongst  the  innumerable  and 
enormous  blunders,  committed  by  the  in¬ 
capable  British  authorities  at  Cabul,  they 
had  cut  down  to  one  half  the  eight 
thousand  pounds  previously  received  and 
fairly  earned  by  the  Ghilzye  chiefe  for 
guarding  the  defiles,  and  these  mountain¬ 
eers  were  now  on  strike,  with  a  fell  deter¬ 
mination  to  teach  us  the  value  of  their 
services.  At  this  time  the  capital  was 
perfectly  tranquil.  So  it  was  when  Have¬ 
lock  returned  to  it  shortly  afterwards,  on 
the  occasion  described  in  the  following 
passage: 

“  The  force  [Sale’s]  left  Cabul  at  short  notice, 
and  indifferently  equipped.  As  soon  as  it  en- 
ttfed  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  a  storm  of  fire 
was  poured  down  from  the  bights  on  both 
sides.  The  General  then  sent  up  his  skirmish¬ 
ers,  who  dislodged  the  enemy,  driving  them 
from  rock  to  rock,  while  the  min  body  pushed 
through  the  defile.  He  himself  wa.s  seriously 
wounded  in  the  action,  which  was  of  the  sever¬ 
est  character,  and  gave  him  a  foretaste  of  the 
opposition  he  was  likely  to  encounter  as  he  ran 
the  gauntlet  of  the  fearful  defiles  between  Cabul 
and  Peshawur.  Leaving  the  85th  Native  In¬ 
fantry  beyond  the  Khoord  Cabul  pass,  he 
inarched  back  to  Bootkhak.  and  from  thence 
sent  dispatches  to  the  capital,  with  a  report  of 
his  engagment  with  the  enemy;  stating,  at  the 
same  time,  that  is  was  impossihle  for  him  to 


move  forward  without  reenforcements  and  addi¬ 
tional  carriage-cattle.  Knowing  tlie  feeling 
which  pervaded  the  minds  of  Sir  William 
Macnaghten  and  General  Elphinstone,  he  re¬ 
quested  Havelock  to  take  charge  of  his  dispatcli- 
es,  and  in  a  personal  conference  to  enforce  the 
necessity  of  immediate  aid.  It  was  hLs  impor¬ 
tunity,  aided  by  tlie  conviction  of  the  Envo)’ 
and  the  General,  that  they  could  not  leave  Cubul 
till  the  passes  were  clear,  which  procured  a  large 
reenforcement,  and  what  was  of  equal,  if  not  of 
greater  value,  a  plentiful  supply  of  cattle.  Af¬ 
ter  passing  a  week  in  Cabul,  and  seeing  to  the 
dispatch  of  men  ami  supplies,  Havelock  again 
obtained  permission  of  General  Elphinstone  to 
join  the  fiji^ting  brigade;  and  he  left  tlie  Envoy 
and  the  (ieneral  on  the  morning  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  October,  ‘  calmly  busied  in  their  pre¬ 
parations  to  leave  Cabul,  the  one  for  Bombay,  and 
the  other  for  England’  Not  a  syllable  was 
breathed  by  either  of  any  expected  insurrection 
at  Cabul.  They  both  considered  the  Ghilzyes 
a  race  of  hereditary  robbers  and  arrant  cowards, 
and  the  rising  a  local  and  temporary  imtnte. 
There  was  not  even  a  ripple  on  the  tranquil 
surface  of  the  waters  to  indicate  the  approach 
of  that  tempest  which  was  so  soon  to  lash  them 
into  fury.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  extract  that  to 
be  with  Sale’s  column  was  to  bo  at  the 
post  of  danger.  This  is  forcibly  urged  in 
the  following  passage,  which  at  the  same 
time  disposes  of  the  charge  of  supersti¬ 
tion  : 

“  During  Havelock’s  residence  of  a  week  in 
Cabul,  it  was  an  object  of  serious  consideration 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  with  General 
Elphinstone,  or  offer  to  return  to  General  Sale. 
On  the  morning  of  his  departure,  or  of  a  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  he  came,  in  the  eourte  of  hie  Scrip¬ 
ture  reading^  to  the  pa.ssagc  in  the  thirty-ninth 
of  Jeremiah :  ‘  Go  and  speak  to  Ebed-melech  the 
Ethiopian,  saying:  Thus  saith  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  behold  I  will  bring 
my  words  upon  this  city  for  evil  and  not  for 
good;  and  they  shall  be  accomplished  in  tliat 
day  l^fore  thee.  But  I  will  deliver  thee  in  that 
day,  saith  the  Lord ;  and  thou  slialt  not  be  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  men  of  whom  thou  art 
afraid.  For  I  will  surely  deliver  thee,  and  thou 
shalt  not  fall  by  the  sword,  hut  thy  life  shall  be 
for  a  prey  unto  thee;  because  thou  hast  put 
thy  trust  in  me,  saith  the  Lord.’  It  lias  bmn 
supposed,  from  this  circumstance,  that  Have¬ 
lock  opened  tlie  Bible  to  divine  the  course  he 
ought  to  pursue,  from  the  nature  of  the  passage 
which  might  first  catch  his  eye ;  and  that,  hav¬ 
ing  received  some  vague  intimation  from  his 
moonshee  of  the  coming  storm,  he  determined 
to  provide  for  his  personal  safety  by  leaving  the* 
city.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  defend  a 
man  of  Havelock’s  character  from  any  suspicion 
of  such  superstition  or  cowardice.  He  read  the 
thirty-ninth  of  Jeremiah  on  that  morning  tim- 
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ply  hMtunf  hf  had  read  the  thirty-eighth  eluipter 
on  the  preceding  day.  At  that  time  the  port  of 
danger  was  with  General  Sale's  brigade  in  the 
passes ;  the  abode  of  safety  was  apparently  at 
the  capital,  which  was  in  a  state  of  unruffled 
tranquillity.  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  had  assured 
him  that  there  was  no  fear  of  any  insurrection. 
Havelock  wm  anxious  for  action,  and  he  went 
where  he  thoight  it  was  most  likely  to  be  found, 
to  the  Khoord  Cabul  camp.  Writing  to  Gen¬ 
eral  Smith,  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  November,  he 
says :  ‘  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Irish  member, 
long  since  decided  that  a  man  could  not  be  in 
two  places  at  once,  unless  he  were  a  bird.  As 
I  am  an  unfeatliercd  biped,  I  must  be  content  to 
l>c  here,  though  T  should  like  also  to  be  at  Ca¬ 
bal,  where  the  crisis  is  so  interesting.  If  you 
have  got  any  of  my  former  letters  you  will  be 
aware  that,  while  profound  peace  reigned  at  that 
capital,  I  was  permitted  to  attach  myself  to  Sir 
Robert  Sale’s  column ;  and  that  the  insurrection 
having  broken  out  while  its  head-quarters  were 
at  Gundainuck,  I  have  been  inseparable  from  its 
fate  and  fortunes  since.’  ” 

Mr,  Marshman  adds  that,  “in  after¬ 
days,  when  the  terrific  scenes  of  (’abnl 
rose  in  view,  and  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
remarkable  pas.sage  which  was  incidental¬ 
ly  presented  to  him  on  the  morning  of  the 
nineteenth  of  October,  he  could  not  help 
noticing  its  singular,  and,  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  its  prophetic  correspondence  with 
subsequent  events.”  Well  indeed  might 
he  do  so.  A  more  striking  solemn  coin¬ 
cidence  it  would  not  bo  easy  to  adduce. 

It  goes  sadly  .against  the  grain  with  ns 
to  pa.ss  almost  sirco  pede  over  two  whole 
apprenticeships  to  the  art  of  war  served 
by  Havelock,  in  addition  to  the  four  he 
had  already  gone  through.  But  there  is 
no  help  for  it,  though  the  period  is  alive 
with  striking  incident,  and  fraught  with 
the  fairest  promises  of  his  subsequent  em¬ 
inence  and  snccess.  He  was  always  to  be 
found  where  work  was  to  be  done,  and 
where  blows  were  going,  or  if  not,  it  w.aa 
not  his  fault.  He  was  with  Lord,  then 
only  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  throughout  the 
Gwalior  campaign.  But  it  was  not  with¬ 
out  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  an  appointment  on  the  stafi',  and 
the  chance  of  fighting  at  Maharajpore 
(December  twenty-ninth,  1843)  instead  of, 
as  he  expressed  it,  “looking  after  the 
shirts  and  stockings  of  No.  4  (’omp.any  of 
the  Thirteenth,  though  they  did  pitch  it 
into  Akbar  Kh.-in’s  horse  in  such  good 
style  in  the  hour  of  need.”  On  this  glori¬ 
ous  field,  which  placed  the  crown  of  Scin- 
dia  at  our  feet,  the  Persian  Interpreter 
was  in  the  hottest  fire,  and  his  coolness 


I  amidst  the  showers  of  balls  which  plowed 
i  up  the  ground  .at  his  feet  was  paiticularly 
;  conspicuous.  The  Fifty -sixth  Native  infun- 
I  try,  having  been  brigaded  with  Her  Ala- 
I  jesty’s  Thirty-ninth,  were  moving  at  sucli 
a  snail’s  pace  in  a  critical  moment,  that 
the  Commander-in-chief  was  on  thorns. 
“  Will  no  one  get  that  Sej)oy  regiment 
on  ?”  Sir  Hugh  repeatedly  exclaimed. 
Havelock  oftererl  to  go,  and,  riding  up, 
inquired  the  name  of  the  corps.  “  It  is 
the  Fifty-sixth  Native  Infantry.”  “I 
don’t  want  its  number,”  replied  he,  “  what 
is  its  native  name?”  “ Lamboorun-ke- 
pultun — Lambourn’s  regiment.”  Taking 
off  his  cap,  he  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  addressed  them  by  that  name.  With 
a  few  cheering  words,  he  reminded  them 
that  they  were  fighting  under  the  eye  of 
the  Commander-in-chief.  And  now  the 
difficulty  was  rather  to  check  their  impet¬ 
uosity  in  leading  them  up  to  the  muzzles 
of  the  enemy’s  guns.  In  the  first  Sikh 
war,  at  the  buttle  of  Moodkee,  fought 
Deceml)er  twelfth,  1846,  Havelock  litid 
two  horses  shot  under  him,  the  first  be¬ 
ing  his  favorite  charger  “Feroze.”  Ten 
days  afterwards  he  helped  to  beat  the 
Sikhs  at  Feix)ae8huhur.  At  the  close  of 
the  ftu-mer  of  the  two  bloody  actions, 
fought  there  within  twenty-four  hours, 
the  issue  was  so  doubtful  that  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  said,  “Another  such  day  will 
shake  the  empire and  ILavclock  himself 
wrote  to  Serampore :  “  India  has  again 
been  aaved  by  a  miracle.”  But  on  the 
twenty-second,  the  result  was  so  decisive 
that  on  its  morrow  not  a  Sikh  of  the  sixty- 
thousand  who  had  encamped  at  Feroze- 
shuhur  was  to  be  seen  on  our  side  of  the 
Sutlej.  But  Sale  and  Broadfoot,  with 
other  heroes,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and 
our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  one  fifth  of  our  W'hole  force.  When 
the  Sikhs  at  length  plucked  up  courage  to 
recross  the  river  a  second,  and  yet  a  third 
time,  Aliwal  and  Sobraon  had  to  be 
fought.  In  the  latter  great  battle,  which 
utterly  routed  the  enemy  and  laid  the 
Punjab  at  our  feet,  Il.avelock  again  had 
his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  the  ball 
struck  the  saddle-cloth  wdthin  an  inch  of 
his  thigh.  Like  Wellington,  however, 
and  Napier  Asi.aticus,  the  greatest  of  the 
English  Scipios,  side  by  side  t\-ith  whose 
statue  Havelock’s  will  stand  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  he  seemed  to  bear  a  charmed  life. 
For  amidst  the  iron  storm  of  the  battle¬ 
field,  the  spot  where  the  bravest  heart 
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and  the  coolest  head  are  found  together, 
is  always  the  halcyon  center  of  tlie  cy¬ 
clone.  It  is  for  the  most  pai't  only  Aare- 
hreUned  courage  that,  in  common  with 
cowardice,  is  whirled  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence,  and,  to  change  the  figure,  draws  the 
jn-izes  in  the  lottery  of  saber-ents  and  gun¬ 
shot  wounds.  Like  all  truly  great  com¬ 
manders,  too,  Havelock  was  still  less  lavish 
of  the  blood  of  his  men.  They  knew  it, 
and  hence  his  boundless  influence  over 
them.  In  reference  to  the  fearful  sacrifice 
of  twenty-four  hundred  men  on  our  side, 
by  which  the  honors  and  advantages  of 
Sobraon  were  won,  he  afterwards  wrote : 
“Tlie  latter  events  on  the  Chenab  con¬ 
vince  me  more  strongly  than  ever,  that  if 
a  plan  which  I  put  on  paixir,  with  a  dia¬ 
gram,  had  been  followed  in  February, 
1846,  the  victory  of  Sobraon  would  have 
been  achieved  with  a  third  of  th/e  loss  on 
our  side.  It  embraced  the  project  of 
turning  the  right  by  a  bridge  at  Feroze- 
pore,  aud  communicating  with  the  turn¬ 
ing  columns  higher  up  by  means  of  pon¬ 
toons.”  Alas!  opjK)rtunitie8  were  not  .as 
yet  to  fall  to  his  lot  of  showing,  as  ho  did 
a  dozen  years  afterwards,  what  miracles  ! 
he  could  accomplish  in  the  way  of  gaining 
a  maximum  of  results  with  a  minimum 
of  loss.  So  late  as  1 854,  he  had  sorrow¬ 
fully  to  write;  “I  have  soldiered  with 
heart  and  soul  for  thirty-nine  years,  and 
iny  country’s  generals  neglect  me.”  His 
blood  was  simply  Norse,  and  not  Nor¬ 
man.  Had  he  own  a  Hrey,  a  Phipps,  or 
a  Fitztoodle,  he  would  have  been  hoisted 
up  the  ladder  fast  enough.  The  disap- 
))ointment  to  which  he  alluded  when  he 
wrote  as  above,  related  to  the  Adjutant- 
(reneralship  of  Queen’s  troops  in  India. 
He  had  solicited  this  post,  but  Colonel 
Markham,  “a  fine  chivalrous  fellow,”  as 
he  admits,  and  better  still,  “  the  son  of  a 
bishop  or  archbishop,  who  was  tutor  to 
some  of  the  royal  family,”  was  ultim.ately 

gazetted  to  it.  What  chance  had  the 
iaptist  against  the  combined  influence  of 
the  Church,  Lord  Raglan,  and  “  some  of 
the  roy.al  family  ”  ? 

For  the  intcre8ting*particulars  of  Have¬ 
lock’s  visit  to  his  native  country  at  the 
close  of  1849,  and  of  his  stay  of  two  or 
three  years  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
wo  must  refer  to  Mr.  Marshman.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  there  is  here  some  confusion  in 
the  dates;  for  example,  when  he  is  made 
to  reach  Bombay  on  his  return  “in  De¬ 
cember,  1857,”  that  is,  a  month  after  his  I 


death,  (p.  214  ;)  and,  again,  when  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  “  mighty”  Georgy,  bearing  date 
“fourth  of  June,  1852,”  said  Georgy  is 
prophetically  exhorted  to  “  read  all  the 
accounts  of  the  battles  of  Alma,  Balakla- 
va,  and  Inkerm.ann,”  (p,  217.)  liiis  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  chronological  a#angement 
and  notation,  and  what  we  may  call  the 
outward  economy  of  the  volume  in  gen¬ 
eral,  are  beyond  all  pr.aise.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  deplore  in  these  respects,  but  the 
want  of  an  index,  for  which  the  table  of 
contents,  and  the  marginal  titles,  though 
extremely  serviceable,  are  not  a  sufficient 
substitute.  In  a  second  edition  these  lit- 
( tie  matters  would  be  set  to  rights. 

Havelock’s  part  in  the  Persian  exjwdi- 
tion  is  imatter  of  public  notoriety,  as  also 
the  important  influence  which  that  war 
had  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny,  by 
denuding  India  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  British  troops,  and  leaving  the  penin¬ 
sula  well  nigh  at  the  mercy  of  the  Sepoys. 
When  the.se  Bengal  tigers  first  threw  oft’ 
their  feline  softness,  showed  the  formid¬ 
able  claws  beneath  the  fur,  ceased  their 
purring,  and,  no  longer  disguising  their 
thirst  for  their  master’s  blood,  were  pre- 
p.aring  for  their  deadly  spring,  Havelock 
was  still  iti  Persia.  But  on  the  fifteenth 
of  M.ay  he  quitted  Mohumr.a,  the  scene  of 
that  last  triumph  of  his  masterly  strategy 
and  valor  in  this  war,  which  at  once 
brought  it  to  a  successful  termination, 
and  on  the  twenty-ninth  he  landed  at 
Bombay.  Here  he  heard,  as  he  said, 
“  the  astounding  intelligence  that  the  na¬ 
tive  regiments  had  mutinied  at  Meerut. 
Ferozeiwre,  and  Delhi ;  and  th.at  the  for¬ 
tress  of  Delhi,  one  of  the  few  we  possessed 
in  India,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  military 
insurgents,  while  disafTection  seemed  to 
be  spreading  throughout  the  upper  pro¬ 
vinces.”  His  first  impulse  was  at  once  to 
join  General  Anson,  the  commandcr-in- 
chief,  then  posting  towards  Delhi.  But 
on  consulting  with  Lord  Elphinstone  and 
Mr.  Melville,  who  declared  that  the  route 
by  Indore  was  not  safe  without  a  stronger 
escort  th.an  could  be  spared,  he  proceeded 
by  sea  to  Calcutta,  whither  the  sixty-forth 
and  seyenty-eighth  Highlanders,  which 
had  formed  part  of  his  division  in  Persia, 
had  already  been  pushed  on  by  the  s.ame 
route,  without  landing  at  Bombay.  He 
was  prepared,  as  he  wrote  at  the  time, 
“  to  give  Lord  Canning  and  Birch  strong 
advice,  if  they  consult  me.  This  is  the 
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most  tremendous  convulsion  I  have  ever  j 
witnessed,  though  I  was  in  the  thick  of  | 
Cabnl  aft'airs  ;  the  crisis  Is  eventfid.”  | 

Havelock  liad  already  made  up  his  I 
mind  on  this  subject,  on  occasion  of  the 
mutinies  of  1844,  when  he  recorded  his 
sentiments  as  follows :  “  It  is  believed 

that  thirty-nine  of  the  64th  mutineers 
are  capitally  sentenced.  At  least,  the 
course  of  their  trial  justified  this  expecta¬ 
tion.  Tlioy  ought  all  to  be  executed.” 
He  thought  the  course  to  be  taken  with 
these  thirty-nine  traitors  w.as  that  pur¬ 
sued  by  Sir  Edward  Paget  in  1824,  who 
ordered  the  47th  N.  I.  at  Harrackpore  to 
be  decimated,  and  thus  secured  Bengal 
from  this  pestilence  for  twenty  years. 
Unfortunately,  they  were  all  pardoned, 
and  thus  the  seeds  were  sown  of  the  fret¬ 
ting  leprosy  of  1857.  When  the  Erin,  in  j 
which  Havelock  had  embarked  for  the  j 
capital  was  wrecked  on  the  voyage,  im-  j 
patient  of  the  delay,  he  composed  on  I 
l)oarJ  the  stranded  vessel  his  masterly 
Menwnvtdum  rejardiny  the  Mutinies  of 
the  Matice  Siddien/  in  Jienguh  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  (lovernment.  As  will 
be  seen  from  the  extracts  we  are  about  to  i 
make  from  this  invaluable  document,  he  I 
announced  at  the  outset  those  views  to  ! 
which  public  opinion  did  not  come  round  | 
until  alter  a  long  interval,  vexed  with  an  ! 
almost  endless  series  of  thorny  and  tan-  | 
gled  debates,  both  in  and  out  of  Parlia- 1 
ment,  in  India,  and  at  home.  It  may ; 
safely  be  affirmed,  that  had  Havelock,  the  ' 
statesman,  only  been  listened  to  in  time, 
we  .should  h.ave  had  far  less  need  of  Have-  i 
lock,  the  warrior,  to  repair  the  .appalling  | 
blunders  committed,  for  want  of  a  timely 
ado|ition  of  his  wise,  mul,  we  will  add, 
tndy  merciful  counsels.  For  such  they 
will  be  deemed  by  all  who  do  not  hold 
cheap  the  lives  of  a  hundred  thousatid  ' 
Euroi»eans  and  Christuans,  .and  the  con-  j 
vnlsing  with  centuries  of  the  wildest  and 
bloodiest  anarchy  the  hundred  and  fifty ; 
millions  of  Hindoos  whom  they  are  doing  { 
their  best  to  civilize,  in  comparison  with 
the  horrors  of  decimating  some  of  what ' 
Carlyle  calks,  “the  devil’s  regiments  of  j 
the  line.”  Let  it  be  observed  that  the' 
date  of  the  st.ate  paper  from  which  we  j 
make  these  citations  is  the  “  Steamer 
Ei  in,  Malab.ar  Coast,  June  3,  1857.”  [ 

“  After  reUkinf;  Delhi,  his  Excellency  should 
dispatch  a  sufficiency  of  European  troops  to 
Ferozepore,  to  cnalde  Brigadier  Innes  to  take  I 
the  initiative,  and  attack  and  annihilate  the  I 


native  troops  there.  The  British  troops,  in 
eluding  the  Gist,  should  then  march  towards 
Delhi,  and  onwaid  to  Cawnpore,  whither  his 
Excellency  would  have  proceeded,  to  support 
that  important  and  ill-protected  point  The 
British  troops  must  continue  to  campaign,  re¬ 
gardless  of  season. 

“  The  insurrection  must  have  assumed  a  new 
phase  before  I  can  reach  Calcutta.  Much  that 
I  have  above  counseled,  or  something  similar 
to  it  may  have  been  carried  out  But  .some 
general  principles  may  be  laid  down  for  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection.  It  ia  clear  that 
no  regular  native  in  fantry  regiment  ran  now 
he  trusted.  All  are  in  heart  implicated  in  the 
treason,  if  not  in  act  All  must  henceforth  be 
jealously  watched  by  the  Britisli  troops. 
Every  overt  act  must  he  visited  with  prompt 
attack  and  hloody  overthrow.  To  enable  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  do  thi.s,  it  must  at  once  establish  an 
ascendency  of  British  infantry  and  artillery  at 
the  head-quartors  of  all  the  divisions,  especially 
at  Calcutta  and  Allahabad,  where  the  forts  must 
be  intrusted  entirely  to  British  troops ;  and  at 
Dinapore  and  Cawnpore,  where  the  British 
troops  must  be  strongly  reenforced.  No  piece 
of  cannon  must  he  henceforth  intrusted  to  a 
native. 

“I  would  recommend  that  the  three  batal- 
lions  of  the  Hon.  ComiMuiy’s  European  infantry 
should  be  called  on  to  volunteer  into  the  ar¬ 
tillery  M'ith  a  liberal  bounty,  that  the  regular 
cavalry  should  bo  dismounted,  and  their  hor.-sos 
reserved  for  the  additional  cavalry  that  ought 
to  be  demanded  from  England ;  that  the  de¬ 
tached  corps  of  native  infantry  should  every 
where  be  drawn  into  division  head-quarters, 
and  encamped  in  assailable  positions  within 
the  stations,  without  access  to  any  means  of 
transport ;  the  British  troops,  foot,  and  artillery 
remaining  in  barrack.s,  but  on  the  qui  vive,  and 
plentifully  supplied  witli  carriage,  (camels,  etc.) 
•Many  regiments  are  necessary  for  these  ar¬ 
rangements  ;  for  there  should  be  two  regiments 
at  or  near  Fort  William,  two  at  Dinapore, 
one  at  .Vllahabad,  three  or  four  at  Cawnpore, 
two  or  three  at  Meerut,  one  at  Benares, 
two  at  least  at  Agra.  The  most  unusual 
means  fnust  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  shelter 
these  troops,  which  must  be  put  up  in  priv.ato 
bungalows,  stables,  etc.,  or  kept  under  canvas, 
without  reference  to  the  season.” 

Of  the  important  questions  of  arming 
and  disarming,  .and  the  griev.ance  of  the 
greased  cartridges,  he  makes  very  short 
work,  as  will  be  seen  from  these  para¬ 
graphs  : 

“The  whole  of  the  Enfield  rifles  must  bo 
given  over  to  the  British  troops.  It  must  be 
proclaimed,  that  if  tho  disbanded  Sepoys  are 
harbored  in  any  of  the  invalid  villages,  or  by 
invalided  soldiers,  the  sponge  will  be  applied  to 
the  pensions  of  the  harborers.  These  meu 
must  report  themselves  periodically  to  collect- 
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ors,  under  pain  of  summary  commitment  to  jail, 
with  hard  labor,  for  a  year.  But  there  mutt  he 
no  more  diebandmeutt  for  mutiny.  Mutineert 
mutt  be  attached  and  annihilated  ;  and  if  they 
are  few  in  any  regiment,  and  not  immediately 
denounced  to  be  shot  or  hanged,  the  whole  la¬ 
ment  must  be  deemed  guilty,  and  given  up  to 
prompt  military  execution.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  the  Punjaub  will  remain  tranquil,  and  if  so, 
the  reenforcements  from  Bombay,  Pegu,  Cey¬ 
lon,  and  the  force  destined  for  China,  will 
suffice  to  overpower  all  resistance  from  Fort 
\V'illiam  to  the  Sutledge.  Bui  much  dependt  on 
prompt  aetioH.  The  time  fur  threats  or  prom¬ 
ises  is  gone  by ;  the  slightest  overt  act  must  be 
follow^  by  the  same  retribution,  which,  in 
1824,  Sir  ^ward  Paget  dealt  out  to  the  47th 
Native  Infantry,  thereby  patting  back  mutiny 
in  Ben^l  eighteen  years. 

“  It  is  easy  to  dispose  of  the  greased  cart¬ 
ridge  question.  It  has  been  said  that  no  native 
soldier  should  again  be  tru.sted  with  the  charge 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance.  Neither  can  he  be  safe¬ 
ly  trusted  with  an  Enheld  or  Minie  rifle.  All 
these  weapons  should  be  given  over  to  the 
British  troops,  and  as  an  earnest  of  this  inten¬ 
tion,  the  native  portion  of  the  details  at  the 
depots  of  instruction  be  at  once  sent  back  to 
their  regiments.  As  they  are  to  have  no  rifled 
musket^  the  native  soldiers  will  not  need 
greased  cartridges;  and  to  put  an  end  to  all 
suspicion  as  to  the  preparation  of  the  musket 
cartridges,  the  practice  might  be  resumed  of 
sending  the  materials  to  regiments  to  be  made 
up.  The  new  instruction  to  tear,  not  bite  the 
cartridge,  seems  under  such  arrangements  super¬ 
erogatory.” 

At  a  later  period,  shortly  after  his 
ninth  Herculean  labor,  which  ended  his 
first  campaign  for  the  relief  of  Lucknow, 
he  wrote  to  Mr.  Marshman,  predicting 
exactly  the  course  which  things  actually 
took,  and  prescribing  the  measures,  espe¬ 
cially  a.s  regards  the  vital  que.stion  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  native  army,  for 
which  the  public  press  had  to  fight  such 
a  tough  battle  before  it  succeeded  in 
making  an  impression  on  the  no  less 
tough  official  mind.  “  I  consider,”  he 
said,  w’hile  waiting  for  rednforceraents  at 
Cawnpore,  after  fighting  the  glorious 
battle  of  Bithoor,  on  the  16th  of  August, 
and  being  rewarded  by  losing  his  com¬ 
mand — “  I  consider  that  the  whole  Ben¬ 
gal  army,  the  contingents  included,  has 
mutinied  ;  that  the  Bombay  army  •  will 
inutuiy^  and  that  the  Madi'as  army  has  a  I 
good  mind  to  mutiny,  w’hich  it  will  do  or 
not,  as  things  are  managed  here.”  Then, 
after  alluding  to  the  siege  of  Delhi,  he  | 
proceeds  to  remark : 

”  If  I  ould  get  four  thousand  men  together, 


and  move  up  the  Allyghur  road,  I  should  not 
despair  of  changing  the  face  of  affairs.  But  my 
lot  is  cast  for  Lucknow.  The  enterprise  of 
crossing  the  Ganges,  opposed  by  double  my 
numbers,  is  not  without  hazard.  But  it  has  to 
me,  at  sixty-three,  all  the  charm  of  a  romance. 
I  am  as  happy  as  a  duck  in  thunder. 

“  I  conceive  the  causes  of  this  grand  mutiny 
to  be  pretty  much  as  your  letter  describes 
them.  The  fact  stated  in  a  few  words  is,  that 
tiiis  vast  body  of  mercenary  soldiery  felt  its 
power,  and  formed  tlie  guilty  determination  of 
using  it  It  was  met  with  words  when  it  shouM 
have  found  bayonets  and  grape-shot,  and  the 
peril  of  its  temporary  successes  has  been  and  is 
great. 

“  I  know  it  is  proposed,  when  the  danger  is 
over,  to  reconstruct  the  native  army.  The 
attempt  is  ridiculous.  British  troops  can  keep 
the  field,  as  we  have  shown.  So  they  can 
hold  India.  But  it  would  ease  them  to  embody 
some  Sikhs  and  Affghan.s,  and  other  borderers, 
to  be  employed  at  a  distance  from  their  own 
land,  (I  have  a  small  Sikh  battalion  with  me.) 
Thus  we  may  govern  the  land.  The  completion 
of  the  rail  will  multiply  the  British  force  by 
ten.  This  is  far  better  than  to  be  again  betray¬ 
ed  by  men  who  should  be  disarmed,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  reenter  and  be  absorbed  in  tlie  ru¬ 
ral  population.” 

It  is,  happily,  quite  needless  to  follow 
Havelock’s  last  march  to  avenge  the  triple 
massacre  of  Cawn|)ore,  and  to  proclaim 
deliverance  to  the  hunted  and  hardly  be¬ 
stead  captives  of  Lucknow.  From  his 
first  battle  at  Futtehpore  on  the  twelfth 
of  July,  “the  anniversary  of  the  Boyne,” 
as  he  wrote  next  day  to  his  wife,  the  first 
in  which  he  had  been  “  his  own  general,” 
and  the  first  in  which,  amidst  that  dark¬ 
ness  that  might  be  felt,  when  the  most 
stout-hearted  Briton  w.as  quaking  for  the 
safety  of  India,  victory  began  to  return 
to  our  ranks,  and  the  eyes  of  both  conti¬ 
nents  were  upon  him.  Nor  were  they 
lifted  from  the  spectacle,  over  wdiich  the 
bright  forms  of  another  world,  too,  were 
bending,  until,  having  fought  the  good 
'  fight,  and  led  his  brave'  Highland  Iron¬ 
sides  into  the  Alumbagh,  he  dropped  on 
the  field  of  his  superhuman  exertions,  a 
martyr,  if  ever  there  was  one,  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  his  race,  and  his  God.  When,  on  the 
seventh  of  January,  1868,  the  telegraph 
flashed  to  us  the  slid  tidings,  “  General 
Havelock  died  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
November,  from  dysentery,  brought  on 
by  exposure  and  anxiety,”  it  seemed  ns 
though  the  great  heart  of  England  would 
break.  No  sooner,  too,  did  America  re¬ 
ceive  the  melancholy  news  than  the  ships 
in  New-York  liarbor  lowered  their  flags 
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half-mast  high.  Then  began  our  awkwanl 
attempts  to  repair,  by  lavish  showers  of 
gold  and  honors  on  his  orphan  son,  right 
worthy  of  his  great  father,  and  on  his 
desuiute  widow,  the  chilling  neglect  of 
forty  years.  It  w.as  well  that  M'e  should 
thus,  though  full  late,  show  our  gratitude 
for  hie  ])rioeles8  services  to  the  empire  and 
to  Christianity.  Hut  we  shall  7iot  do 
well,  if  we  refuse  to  learn  the  lesson  of 
his  life  and  death — that  there  are  other 
countries  besides  India  of  which  caste  and 
bigotry  are  the  bane.  Let  the  one  be  far 
from  every  Englishman,  and  the  other 
from  every  Christian.  Just  when  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  born,  Carey 
and  his  companions  were  being  driven  by 
the  representatives  of'  the  British  Crown 
from  our  dominions  in  India,  and  were 


fain  to  seek  an  asylum  for  the  Gospel  on 
Indian  soil  in  the  Banish  settlement  of 
Serampore.  In  1867,  Serampore,  in  the 
person  of  Havelock  the  Dane,  saved,  with 
God’s  blessing,  Biitish  India  from  ruin, 
as  well  as  the  Gospel,  which  he  loved 
more  than  life,  and  whence  alone  ho  and 
his  little  band  of  God-fearing  heroes  drew 
the  strength  which  nerved  him  and  them 
for  the  tiisk.  This  comparison  between 
the  two  epochs  is  not  uuinstructive,  and 
may  be  pondered  with  advantage  by  all 
whom  it  concerns.  The  poor  shoemaker 
and  his  Baptist  mission  were  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
Christian  civili/.ation  in  Ilindostan  as  half 
the  coronets  and  miters  we  have  exported 
thither.  The  Life  of  Henry  Ilavdock  Ls 
the  proof. 
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Fabulous  and  Heroic  Age — A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hybla — Greek  Colonies — Carthaginian  Invasions — 
Syracusan  Ascendency— Roman  Domination — Saracenic  Occupation — The  Normans  in  Sicily — Rule  of 
the  Angevins— Sicilian  Vespers — Goveruincnt  of  the  Aragonese — Piedmontese  ill  Sicily — Sicily  united 
to  Naples  under  the  Spanish  Bourbons — Interference  of  England  in  the  Cause  of  .Sicilian  Lilwrtics — 
Revolt  of  1848 — Subjection  of  the  Island  by  Filangieri — Arrival  of  the  Liberator  Garibaldi — Advance 
of  the  Insurgents  by  Salcmi  on  Calata-Fimi — Garibaldi  proclaimed  Dictator — Redaction  of  Palermo. 


TnE  changing  fortunes  of  Sicily,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  its  scenery,  the 
splendor  of  its  climate,  the  magnificence 
of  its  contrasted  configurations,  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  often  striking^  relics  of  old, 
the  mixed  architecture  of  the  midiile  ages 
— Saracenic,  Norman,  Gothic  —  all  com¬ 
memorative  of  a  changing  dominion,  and 
the  ever-recurring  combination  of  histori¬ 
cal  and  poetical  reminiscences,  have  long 
attached  the  deepest  interest  to  an  island 
the  very  name  of  which  is  cherished  by 
all  cultivated  minds.  Its  insular  position, 
the  want  of  good  inns  and  roads,  and 
the  never-«»nding  political  disturbances 
brought  about  by  a  despotic  bigotry, 
have  all  contributed  to  drive  the  mass  of 
travelers  from  its  shores.  For  thousands 
who  pour  down  upon  Home  and  Naples, 
there  are  not,  perhajw,  as  many  dozens 


who  cross  the  Faro  of  Mes.sina.  Yet 
there  are  certain  charms  peculiar  to  this 
the  largest  and  most  beautiful  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  even  Italy 
herself  can  not  boast.  One  of  these  is  to 
be  found  in  the  exquisite  blending  of  Gre¬ 
cian  ruins  wjth  scenery,  such  as  we  see 
the  relics  of  Greece  and  Rome  associated 
with  in  Asia  Minor  alone ;  another,  in  the 
peculiar  architecture  of  the  Normans,  un¬ 
like  any  thing  elsewhere  existing,  in  w’hich 
the  Byzantine  and  Saracenic  styles  are  so 
curiously  intermingled  ;  and  to  those  w’ho 
care  but  little  about  temples  or  cathedrals, 
the  phenomena  of  Etna,  the  most  famous 
volcano  in  Europe,  can  not  but  prove  an 
attractive  subject  of  contemplation. 

Nor  is  the  interest  of  Sicily  wholly  con¬ 
fined  to  its  ancient  architecture  or  natur¬ 
al  beauties.  The  commercial  and  political 
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state  of  the  island  are  alike  interesting  to  I 
the  English.  Of  the  trade  of  Sicily  we  I 
already  enjoy  the  largest  share.  A  large 
extent  of  the  Marsalian  vineyards  are  ' 
farmed  hy  English  capital,  and  were  the 
trade  freed  from  despotic  and  protection¬ 
ist  restrictions,  and  the  resources  of  the 
island  developed  by  a  better  government, 
it  would  be  increased  proportionubly. 
And  in  regard  to  political  associations,  it  ! 
should  not  be  forgotten,  even  at  the  i)re- 
sent  crisis,  that  England  has  already  in¬ 
terfered  in  maintaining  that  ancient  con¬ 
stitutional  government,  to  enjoy  which 
the  Sicilians  have  never  forfeited  their 
rights  nor  renounced  their  hopes.  The 
aspirations  of  Sicily,  liberated  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day,  would  be  towards  forming  part 
of  a  United  Italy,  and  Victor  Emmanuel  | 
would  gladly  concede  to  the  islanders  i 
their  ancient  privileges,  if  voluntarily  j 
passing  under  his  rule.  If  such  a  thing  j 
were  po.ssible  as  a  United  Italy,  there  j 
can  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  existence  of  i 
such  a  powerful  kingdom  would  be  ad¬ 
vantageous  in  m.any  ways ;  it  wouhl  facil-  l 
itate  communication  by  doing  away  with  I 
p.ossport  and  customs  prohibitions  and 
annoyances,  it  would  cement  jarring  ele¬ 
ments  into  hannony,  and  it  would  con¬ 
duce  to  the  peace  of  Europe  by  consol¬ 
idating  a  sixth  lirst-rate  jiower.  It  is  the 
facility  of  conquest  presented  by  inferiori- 1 
tv  that  tempts  interference  and  war.  I 
United  Italy  could  treat  upon  terms  of  I 
equality  with  either  France  or  Austria,  j 
and  such  a  result  is,  therefore,  agreeable  j 
to  neither.  If  it  happens  otherwise,  and  | 
out  of  the  Bourbon  ashes  there  arises  I 
another  Napoleonic  phenix,  or  anarchy  is  j 
succeeded  by  some  worse  than  anarchical 
state  of  things,  England  may  again  be  ' 
compelled  to  preserve  her  old  allied  island  I 
friends  from  decimation,  devastation,  or 
ruin.  He  is  a  bold  prophet  who,  seeing 
the  long-restrained  passions  of  mankind 
let  loose,  shall  say  what  the  final  results 
may  be. 

Sicily  is  the  classical  land  of  mytholo¬ 
gy.  its  first  iohabitants  were  gods.  i 
Jupiter  reigned  on  Mount  Etna,  and  ' 
crushed  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  I 
g'.ants  who  conspired  against  him — Encel- ' 
adus,  son  of  'Ktan  and  Terra  —  under! 
Mount  Etna.  Accortling  to  the  poets,  i 
the  flames  were  his  breath,  and  as  often  I 
as  he  turned  his  weary  side  the  whole  is- ! 
land  felt  the  motion,  and  shook  to  its  very  I 
foundations.  Ceres  was  the  principal  di-  i 


vinity  of  the  island.  Her  daughter  Pro¬ 
serpina,  as  .also  Diana  and  Minervii,  spent 
their  early  ye.ars  on  the  plain  of  Enna. 

It  was  thence  that  Pluto  c.arried  her  off. 
Venus  used  often  to  visit  the  summit  of 
the  Eryx.  The  beautiful  Daphnis,  son 
of  Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph,  invented 
j)a.storal  poetry  to  conciliate  Di.ana.  Al- 
pheus  pursued  there  the  nymph  Arethusa. 
Vulcan  wrought  the  thunders  in  the 
forges  of  Etna,  aided  by  the  hideous 
Cyclops.  The  loves  of  G-alatspa  and  Acis, 
and  the  revengeful  jealousy  of  the  Cyclo¬ 
pean  king  Polyphemus,  has  been  a  favor¬ 
ite  theme  with  poets  down  to  the  most 
recent  times. 

How  pleasantly  could  Leigh  Hunt  bab¬ 
ble  of  Sicily  and  of  Sicilian  pastonals  ?* 

A  jar  of  Sicilian  honey  had  caught  his  eye 
in  the  window  of  Fortnum  and  Mason. 

“  ‘  Sicilian  honey.’  We  had  no  sooner  read 
those  words,  than  Theocritus  rose  before  us, 
witli  all  hLs  poetry. 

“  Then  Sicily  arose — the  whole  Island — par¬ 
ticularly  Mount  Etna.  Then  Mount  Ilybla,  with 
all  its  bees. 

“Then  Ilucellai  (the  Italian  poet  of 'the  bees) 
and  his  predecessor  Virgil,  and  Acis  and  Gala- 
tica,  and  Polyphemus,  a  pagan  ufreet,  but  mild 
— mitigated  by  love,  as  Theocritus  lias  painted 
him. 

“  Then  the  Odys-sey,  with  the  giant  in  his 
fiercer  days,  before  he  had  sown  his  wild  rocks ; 
and  the  Sirens,  and  Scylla  and  Charybdis ;  and 
Ovid,  and  Alpheus  and  Arethusa,  and  Proser¬ 
pina,  and  the  Vale  of  Enna — names  which  bring 
before  us  whatever  is  blue  in  skies,  and  beauti¬ 
ful  in  flowers  or  in  fiction. 

“  Then  Pindar  and  Plato,  and  Archimedes  ' 
(who  made  enchantments  real)  and  Cicero,  (who 
discovered  his  tomb,)  and  the  Arabs  with  their 
architecture,  and  the  Normans  with  their  gentle¬ 
men,  who  were  to  found  a  sovereignty,  and  the 
beautiful  story  of  King  Robert  and  the  Angel, 
and  the  poor  gallant  youth  Conradin,  who  kisso<i 
his  friend's  decollate  head  on  the  scaffold,  and 
the  Sicilian  VeSpers,  (horribly  so-called,)  and  the 
true  Sicilian  vespers,  the  gentle  ‘Avc  Maria’ 
closing  every  evening,  as  it  does  still,  in  peace 
instead  of  blood,  and  ascending  from  blue  seas 
into  blue  heavens  out  of  white-sailed  boats. 
Item,  Bellini,  and  his  Neapolitan  neighbor  Paes- 
iello.  Item,  the  modem  Theocritus,  not  unde¬ 
servedly  so  called ;  to  wit,  the  Abate  Giovanni 
Meli,  possibly  of  Grecian  stock  himself,  for  his 
name  is  the  Greek  as  well  as  Sicilian  for  honey. 

“Item,  earthquakes,  vines,  convents,  palm- 
trec8,t  mulberries,  jwmegranates,  aIoe.s,  citrons, 

*  A  Jar  of  Honey  from  Mount  Hjblu.  Aitu- 
worth'*  Magaxinf,  vols.  v.  and  vi. 

f  The  dwarf  fan-palm,  the  only  European  palm, 
is  indigenous  to  Sicily. 
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rockg,  gardens,  banditti,  pirates,  huge  furnaces 
under  the  sea,  the  most  romantic  Ian<l8capes 
and  vegetation  above  it,  guitars,  lovers,  sere¬ 
nades,  and  the  nevcr-to-be-too-oflen-mentioned 
blue  skies  and  blue  waters,  which  (on  the  con¬ 
centrating  Solomon-seal  principle)  appeared  to 
be  represented  by  our  little  blue  jar. 

“  Lastly,  the  sweetness,  the  melancholy,  the 
mirth,  the  life,  the  death,  the  fugitive  evil,  the 
constant  goo<l,  the  threatening  Etna  making 
every  moment  of  life  precious,  and  the  moment 
of  life  so  precious,  and  breathing  such  a  pure 
atinosphcrc  as  to  enable  fear  itself  to  laugh  at — 
nay,  to  love  the  thrcatetnng  Etna,  and  play  with 
it  as  with  a  great  planetary  lion  to  which  it  has 
becotne  used." 

Item,  the  Papyrus  of  the  Nile,  no  long¬ 
er  in  the  lower  of  that  river,  yet  now 
growing  at  the  fountain  where  Alpheus 
iningle«i  his  streams  with  the  fair  waters 
of  Arcthusa. 

After  the  gods,  the  poets  unite  in  giv¬ 
ing  to  Sicily  an  aborigin.al  race  of  giants, 
who  dwelt  in  the  caves  and  grottos  so 
characteristic  of  the  island,  and  from  out 
of  which  I'lysses  had  to  exercise  his  com¬ 
bined  skill  and  courage  to  extricate  his 
imprisoned  companions.  “When,”  s.ay8 
Palmeri,  with  Amari,  one  of  the  best  Si¬ 
cilian  historians,  “wcsjmak  of  giants  and 
Cyclops,  Lestrygones  or  Lotophagi,  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island,  it  is 
dotd)tful  whether  these  names  designated 
])Cople  of  various  nations,  or  merely  differ¬ 
ent  conditions  of  the  same  people.  It  is 
etpially  uncertain  whether  the  island,  first 
called,  from  its  triangular  shape,  Trina- 
cria,  was  afterwards  called  Sic'ania  by  the 
Sicani,  and  finally  Sicilia  by  the  Sictdi ; 
since  it  is  a  question  whether  these  are 
any  but  different  a]>pell.ations  for  the  same 
)eople.  Some  bxsis  of  truth  there  may 
i.ave  been  in  the  story  that  the  oxen  of 
the  Sun  pastured  in  the  rich  fields  of  Mi- 
lazzo ;  that  Daphnis  invented  pastoral 
poetry  ;  Polyphemus  and  Aristmus  taught 
the  cultivation  of  the  olive  ;  that  Da‘dalus 
w:is  a  great  architect  and  sculptor,  and 
that  Hercules  landed  on  the  island  and 
erected  temples.” 

Among  so  many  mythical  stories,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  early  state  of 
Sicily.  The  Sicani,  or  Sicanians,  origin¬ 
ally  from  Spain,  according  to  Dionysius 
llalicarna-ssensis,  (1.  i.  ]>.  17,)  .and  at  first 
shepherds,  gradually  acquired  some  of 
the  arts  of  civilization,  and  erected  cities. 
Other  nations,  attracted  by  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate,  gradually  visited  the  island.  Such 
wore  the  Cretans,  under  their  king  Minos, 


'  who  came  over  in  pursuit  of  Dsedalus,  and 
being  at  first  received  with  hospitality  by 
Cocalus,  was  treacherously  stilled  in  the 
sulphur-baths  of  Selinus,  while  his  follow¬ 
ers,  their  ships  being  burned,  were  obliged 
to  remain  in  the  island.  The  wandering 
Trojans  are  .also  said  to  have  founded  a 
city  upon  Mount  Eryx,  now  Mount  St. 
Juliano,  visited  by  iEncas  after  the  fall 
I  of  Troy,  and  whence,  after  the  death  of 
his  father  Anchises,  he  repaired  to  Italy. 
The  Phaaiicians  also  established  several 
maritime  colonies,  as  at  Palermo,  Traj)ani, 
and  other  spots  on  the  coast.  The  Siculi, 
as  many  believe,  of  Pelasgian  origin,  also 
.  crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina  in  great 
numbers,  and  obt.ained  a  pennanent  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  island.  Siliiis  Italicus,  who 
,  brings  the  Sicani.ans  from  the  Pyrenees, 
brings  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  and  the 
Lestrygones,  from  Italy. 

The  (Grecian  period  is  the  most  glorious 
in  the  Sicilian  annals.  Issuing  from  the 
narrow'  coniines  of  the  ]>arent  state  in 

?|uest  of  a  wider  field  of  action,  the 
vreeks  landed  .at  dilferent  parts  of  the 
island,  iis  well  as  the  neighboring  |>en  in¬ 
sula,  and  founded  so  many  separate  states. 
Some  Athenians,  cast  on  shore  just  below 
;  Taormina,  built  Naxos,  the  earliest  of  the 
Greek  colonies.  The  Corinthians  and 
Dorians,  handing  on  the  island  of  Drtygia, 

:  cxpellwl  the  Siculi,  and  Isud  the  found.a- 
1  lions  of  Syracuse,  Gela,  Camerina,  Leon- 
tium,  Agrigentum,  and  Selinunte  sjx^ed- 
ily  followed.  The  rude  inhabitants  were 
;  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  interior. 
Art,  science,  poetry,  all  th.at  constituted 
the  intellectual  culture  of  the  Greeks, 

I  became  naturalized  in  this  beautiful 
island. 

Then  arose  those  noble  temples,  the  ruins 
,  of  which  still  .adorn  its  shores.  Kmuha- 
tion  was  kindled  between  the  different 
]  st.ates,  and  Syracuse  and  .\grigentutn  dhs- 
nted  the  palm  of  excellence.  Hiero, 
ing  of  Syracuse,  and  Theron,  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  are  both  celebrated  in  the 
immoit.al  poems  of  Ifindar  for  their  vic^ 

I  tories  at  the  Greek  g.ames  :  the  former  at 
I  the  Pythian  and  Olympic,  the  latter  at 
I  the  Olympic  games. 

j  If  the  lessons  of  history  aro  of  any  avail, 

■  Sicily  prt'sented  in  these  days  of  a  bright 
;  aurora  the  same  genns  of  ruin  which  have 
i  ever  been  fatal  to  the  whole  of  Italy. 
The  Greek  colonies,  owing  no  allegiance 
to  the  ]>arcnt  state,  bec.amo  so  many  in- 
I  dependent  cities,  each  under  its  own  do- 
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mestic  institntions,  and  with  its  own  for- 1  struggle,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  in- 
eign  alliances.  At  first  popular,  the  j  vaders  from  the  Sicilian  sod. 
government  speedily  degenerated  into  j  Upon  another  occiision  Agathocles  was 
despotism.  The  supreme  power  was  art- :  equally  succeasful,  but  ujK)n  a  third  recur- 
fully  obtained  or  violently  seized  by  the  |  rence  of  these  persevering  ns.saults  of  a 
tyrants,  who  made  it  their  policy,  as  in  [  foreign  power,  the  Syracusans  were 
our  times  is  done  upon  a  larger  scale,  “to  :  obliged  to  seek  the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus, 
sow  dissension  among  the  people,  to  en-  King  of  Eitirus,  who  rescued  Panorinus 
gage  them  in  foreign  wars,  and  by  glo-  from  their  hands,  but  failed  before  Llly- 
rious  actions  and  splendid  public  works  banim,  (Marsala,)  at  that  time  the  great 
distract  them  from  the  sense  of  domes- 1  stronghold  of  the  Cailhaginlans.  A  now 
tic  slavery.”  Such  men  were  Dionysius  '  element  of  discord  arose  at  this  epoch  in 
the  Elder  of  Syracuse,  and  Perillus  at  I  the  island.  The  Campanians,  who  had 
Agrigentum.  Sometimes  the  demoeracy  aided  in  the  war  against  Carthage,  seized 
would  regain  the  ascendant,  but  only  by  !  upon  Messina,  and  founded  a  so-called 
introducing  the  spirit  of  faction  to  dis- 1  Maineilino  state  or  republic.  Iliero, 
tract  the  councils  and  weaken  the  re- 1  however,  raising  an  army,  defeated  tfie 
sources  of  the  state,  and  bring  about  the  |  Mamertines,  and  was  in  consequence 
reaction  of  absolute  despotism.  saluted  King  of  Syracu.se  by  the  grateful 

The  same  jealous  struggles  for  jxilitical  citizens.  Tli is  elect  of  the  people  raised 
power  that  divided  Greece  itsell^  not  only  Syracuse  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory  it 
weakened  the  colonies,  which,  united,  had  ever  attained.  His  court  was  the 
might  have  constituted  an  almost  invul-  resort  of  the  most  celebrated  men  ot 
nerable  state  or  republic,  but  exposed  the  Greece  :  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  and 
island  to  the  machinations  of  foreign  ene-  Archimedes  were  amongst  its  ornaments, 
mies.  These  colonies  were  at  the  higbt  The  latter  name  alone  would  suffice  as  a 
of  splendor  when  the  Persiaus,  about  to  proof  to  what  eminence  the  arts  had  at- 
invade  Greece,  and  fearing  that  the  Sici-  tained,  but  the  magnificent  ship  presenteil 
lian  Greeks  w'ould  succor  their  parent  by  Hiero  to  Ptolemy,  King  of  Egypt,  in 
states,  instigated  the  Carthaginians  to  which  all  the  resources  of  the  mechunicul 
att.ack  them.  Carthage,  which  had  long  and  ornamental  arts  were  combined,  may 
desired  a  pretext  for  invading  Sicily,  now  be  also  cited. 

found  one  by  the  invitation  of  the  tyrant  The  glory  of  Syracuse  expired  with  the 
of  Messina,  who,  expelled  his  state,  had  life  of  one  man.  After  the  death  of  Ilie- 
taken  refuge  in  Africa,  llamilcar,  the  ro,  anarchy  resumed  its  sway,  and  the 
Cartliaginian  chief,  landed  at  Panormns  island,  divided  and  unable  to  maintain  her 
(Palermo)  with  a  powerful  army,  but  independence,  became  the  prize  for  which 
sharing  the  same  fate  at  the  memorable  her  more  powerful  neighbors  contended. 
Himera  as  the  Persians  did  at  Salainis,  he  An  incident  in  the  history  of  Syracusan 
was  glad  to  reconduct  his  warriors  back  domination,  narrated  at  length  by  Thucy- 
to  their  own  burning  shores.  dides,  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  re- 

The  Sicilians,  in  the  mean  time,  cooped  lates  to  the  intervention  of  the  Athenians 
up  in  the  interior,  and  pressed  upon  by  under  Alcibiades  and  Nicias  in  favor  of  the 
the  advancing  Greeks,  long  preser\'ed  a  Segestans,  and  the  successful  cooperation 
certain  rude  independence,  till  subdued  with  the  Lacedemonians,  under  Gylippos, 
by  the  Syracusans,  whose  dominant  power  with  the  Syracusans,  and  by  which  the 
became  for  the  time  being  the  salvation  Athenians  ultimately  experienced  one  of 
of  Hellenic  Sicily.  Forever  at  variance  the  greatest  disasters  that  ever  befell  their 
among  themselves,  the  Cartiiaginians,  arms  at  a  place  now  supix)sed  to  be 
anxious  to  wjish  out  the  disgrace  of  Hi-  marked  by  the  pyramid  or  La  Pizzuta, 
mera,  again  invaded  the  island  under  the  near  Cape  Passaro. 

pretext  of  assisting  the  Segestans  against  The  Mamertines,  subdued  by  the  Syra- 
their  more  poweiiful  neighbors,  the  Seli-  cusans  under  Hiero,  sought,  upon  the 
nuntes.  Selinunte  was  destroyed,  Agri-  death  of  their  great  chief,  a  friendly  alli- 
gentum  besieged  and  taken,  and  the  ance  with  Rome,  who  gladly  availed 
whole  of  Sicily  seemed  about  to  fall  under  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  adding 
the  Carthaginian  sway,  when  Dionysius  Sicily  to  their  conquests  in  Lower  Italy, 
can^e  to  the  rescue,  and,  after  a  long  During  the  Punic  wars,  the  island  and  its 
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waters  became  the  theater  of  repeated 
fights  between  the  rival  powere  of  Rome 
and  Carthage.  The  latter  occupied  Agri- 
gcntum,  which,  after  a  lengthened  resist¬ 
ance,  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Ro- 
m.an8.  The  memorable  siege  and  capture 
of  Syracuse,  by  Marcellus,  terminated  the 
independence  of  that  great  city,  and  Sicily 
became  a  Roman  province. 

Absorbed  in  the  great  Roman  Empire, 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  favored 
island  became  unfortunately  a  source  of 
evil.  The  cupidity  of  the  rulers  was  ex¬ 
cited,  and  the  exactions  of  Verres,  de¬ 
nounced  by  Cicero,  show  to  what  mal¬ 
practices  the  provinces  were  subjected, 
whilst  the  8er>’ile  wars  attest  the  deplora¬ 
ble  state  in  which  a  portion  of  the  island 
was  placed  by  the  revolts  excited  by  vio¬ 
lence  among  the  laboring  classes. 

As  the  Roman  Empire  declined,  Sicily 
declined  with  it.  Christianity,  which  na¬ 
tives  fondly  believe  was  introduced  by  St. 
Paul  himself,  was  established,  and  the 
Sicilian  cities  gradually  became  so  many 
episcopal  sees.  The  disorders  M'rought 
over  all  Italy  by  the  barbari.an  irruptions 
spread  their  baneful  influence  even  to 
Sicily.  The  Vandals,  and  afterwards  the 
(xoths,  ravaged  the  island,  but  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius,  Sicily  fell  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  empire  to  the  Greeks.  Belm- 
rius  was  dispatched  by  Justinian  to  the 
rescue ;  but  the  Byzantine  emperors  held 
the  scepter  with  feeble  and  precarions 
sway,  and  Strabo  spe-aks  in  their  time  of 
Naxos,  Megara,  Ilimera,  Gela,  Gallipolis, 
Selin  unte,  and  others,  as  ruined  and  de¬ 
serted  places. 

The  Arabs,  fired  by  religious  enthusi¬ 
asm,  having  extended  their  triumphs  along 
the  shores  of  Africa,  were  invited  to  the 
conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  same  internal 
dissension  which  had  so  often  introduced 
a  foreign  foe.  Euphemius,  general  of  the 
Byzantine  forces,  had  stolen  a  beautiful 
nun  from  her  cloister,  and  being  con¬ 
demned  to  an  ignominious  pnnbhment, 
fled  into  Africa,  and  treacherously  insti¬ 
gated  the  Mohammedans  to  invade  the 
island.*  The  Saracens  landed  in  a.d.  660. 
Syracuse  was  defendeil  with  heroic  valor, 
and  did  not  fall  until  its  inhabitants  had 
devoured  all  the  domestic  animals,  had 
been  reduced  even  to  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  that  plague  had  united  with 

•  Picture*  from  Sicily.  Bjr  the  Author  of  Forty 
Days  in  the  Desert. 


famine  to  break  down  their  indomitable 
courage.  The  city  was  delivered  up  to 
flames  and  pillage ;  the  gro  .ter  part  of 
I  the  inhabitants  that  survived  a  ten  months' 
siege  were  put  to  death,  the  rest  were 
'  sold  as  slaves  and  transported  into  Africa. 

!  Syracuse  became,  with  the  other  great 
i  cities  of  Sicily,  the  seat  of  an  Arab  emir, 

'  but  nigh  two  centuries  elapsed  before  the 
I  whole  of  the  island  became  subject  of  the 
'  Mussulmans.  With  the  Arabs,  however, 

I  the  same  superficial  civilization,  the  same 
arts  and  sciences,  the  same  architecture 
and  husbandry  which  adoimed  the  Moor- 
j  ish  kingdom  in  Spain,  were  transplante<l 
to  a  soil  no  less  congenial  to  their  devel¬ 
opment.  Cotton,  brought  by  them  from 
the  fields  of  Syria ;  the  sugar-cane,  met 
with  by  the  first  Crusaders  on  the  plains 
of  Tripoli,  and  which  the  Arabs  natural¬ 
ized  on  the  fertile  soil  of  their  new  con¬ 
quest  ;  the  manna-producing  ash ;  and, 
lastly,  the  pistachio-tree — all  date  from  the 
epoch  of  Saracenic  occupation.  It  is  pro¬ 
bably  to  this  e{)och  that  we  must  also 
date  the  introduction  from  the  Nile,  by 
some  Arabo-Egyptian  emir,  of  the  papy¬ 
rus.  But  internal  dissension  prevented 
the  Saracens  from  forming  a  com|>act  and 
solid  state,  and  thus  they  lay  easily  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  inroads  of  a  fresh  invader. 

“  When  the  Normans,”  writes  Henry 
Gaily  Knight,*  “  first  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  south  of  Italy,  the  greater 
part  of  what  had  constituted  the  lioinan 
Empire  was  in  that  disjointed  and  unset¬ 
tled  state  which  enables  the  strong  hand 
to  grasp  at  and  reach  any  thing.  The 
scenes  of  real  life,  at  that  time,  resembled 
those  of  a  melo-dramatic  theater,  in  which 
incidents  the  most  improbable  diversify 
the  piece,  and  personages  the  least  ex¬ 
pected  figure  on  the  stage. 

“  Italy,  which  had  been  on  the  point  of 
becoming  one  .united  kingdom  under  the 
Lombard  scepter,  was  again,  and  forever 
(?)  shattered  and  divided  by  the  policy  of 
the  Lateran.  The  |)opea,  ])erceiving  that, 
under  nndisturbe^l  kings  of  Italy,  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  St.  Peter  would  become  little 
more  than  bishops  of  Rome,  oflered  the 
empire  of  the  West  to  strangei-s  |)owerful 
enough  to  break  down  the  Lombard  dor 
minion ;  but  these  foreign  lords,  when 
absent,  could  not  restrain  disorder,  and 
when  they  crossed  the  Alps,  more  than 

•  The  Xemnaut  in  Sicily,  By  Henry  Gaily 
Knight. 
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onco  gave  tlie  popo.s  reason  to  repent  of 
having  delivered  themselves  into  their 
hands.” 

Tradition  relates  that  in  the  year  lOfll 
the  Emir  of  Palarmo,  Ibn  el  Tharnmuna, 
ordered,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  drunkenness, 
th.at  the  veins  of  his  wife  M.aimuna  should  j 
he  opened.  Maimuna,  fainting  away,  was 
saved  by  her  son,  and  taking  refuge  with 
her  brother,  the  latter  raised  an  army  and 
defeated  Ibn  el  Th.ammuna.  This  chief, 
to  revenge  himself,  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
Normans;  whereupon  Roger,  at  that 
time  at  Melito,  came  one  evening  to  the  j 
tent  of  the  Arab  emir,  who  had  provided  ! 
him  with  a  scepter  by  Opening  the  gates  | 
of  Sicily  to  him.  j 

Gaily  Knight,  however,  traces  the  Nor- ; 
mans  after  Malaterra  and  Leo  Ostiensis, 
from  their  first  landing  in  Italj’  on  their 
return  from  the  Crusades,  till  invited  by 
3Ianiace8,  the  Byzantine  gcnenil,  to  aid  J 
in  expelling  the  Saracens  from  Sicily. ! 
They  warred  at  one  time  under  'William 
Bras  de  Fer  against  the  Ai-abs,  at  an¬ 
other  against  the  Greeks,  and  finally. 
Count  Roger  w.as  personally  invited  by 
B(‘n  el  Thcnnah,  as  the  emir  is  called  in ; 
Knight’s  pages,  and  also  by  the  Messi* ! 
nese,  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily.  “  Even,”  j 
says  Bartlett,  “  as  a  fugitive  Greek  had  l 
invited  the  Saracens  to  inv.ade  Sicily,  so  j 
«Iid  a  Saracen  chief,  deprived  of  his  gov- 1 
ernmcnt,  encourage  a  Norman  to  wre.st  j 
the  island  from  his  countrymen.  Roger  I 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Messina,  defeated  i 
the  Mohammedans  in  scvenal  battles,  and  | 
finally  sulxlued  the  entire  island.  His  j 
fellow-adventurers  8.aluted  him  king  ;  and 
and  thus  the  young  knight,  who  had  left 
Normandy  with  no  jwssession  but  his  | 
sword,  w.is  crowned  at  Palermo,  the  first  i 
monarch  who  had  ever  ruled  over  the 
whole  of  Sicily.” 

When  the  Normans,  Palmeri  observes, 
came  into  jiossession  of  the  Island  in  the 
eleventh  century,  they  found  it  inhabited  ' 
by  men  of  different  origin,  each  Iniving 
their  respective  laws,  language,  religion, 
m.anner8,  and  ctistoms.  Besides  the  abo¬ 
rigines,  there  was  a  remnant  of  Greeks, 
moreover  Lombards,  Sarac-ens  in  great 
numbers,  also  Jews,  to  whom  were  now 
.added  the  Rom.an8  themselves.  The 
Saracens  had  left  the  rest  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  possession  of  their  respective  rights 
— a  8.agacious  and  liberal  jx)hcy  confirmed 
by  the  Norman  conqueror.  His  kingdom 
was  administered  with  wisdom  and  energy. 


I  lie  carried  his  arms  into  Africa,  and 
waged  war  with  the  Byzantine  enjperor. 
The  feudal  8y.stem  was  established,  ])arli.a- 
ment  called  together,  and  Sicily,  so  long 
weakened  by  division,  became  for  the 
first  time  a  united  and  a  powerful  state. 
But  at  the  same  time  that  a  spirit  of  tol¬ 
eration  so  creditable  to  the  eleventh  cen¬ 
tury  was  manifested  —  that  coins  were 
struck  with  the  emblems  of  Christianity 
and  of  Islamism  united,  that  edicts  were 
published  in  Greek,  Latin,  Arabic,  and 
Norm.an-French,  that  the  S;iracens  were 
enrolled  in  battalions,  and  that  the  con- 
qiierors  themselves,  according  to  Noel  des 
'Vergers,  were  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  conquered,  a  preeminently  intelli¬ 
gent  race,  whose  industrial  resources, 
taste  for  science,  arts,  and  poetry,  placed 
them  at  the  heqd  of  the  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity — a  new  order  of  things,  founded  on 
the  feitd.al  system,  was  inaugurated  in 
Sicily.  The  country  was  covered  with 
fortresses  and  convents.  The  nobility  and 
the  clergy  constituted,  as  it  were,  a  nation 
within  a  nation,  and  the  people,  oppressed 
by  the  barons,  were  reduced  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  harsh  servitude. 

The  domination  of  the  Normans  had 
soon  to  give  wav  to  that  of  Germany. 
William  the  (iood,  .and  his  able  minister, 
Walter  Ofamilio,  .an  Englishman  of  hum¬ 
ble  birth,  exalted  the  dignity  of  the  crown 
and  the  honor  of  the  Sicilian  name ;  but 
Willi.am  II.,  iuiving  no  children,  unitc<l 
Constantia,  his  father’s  sister,  to  Henry, 
the  son  of  the  Emperor  Frederick  Barba- 
ro.ssa,  and  exacted  from  the  barons  an 
oath  of  allegiance.  Rich.ard  Caair  de 
Lion  had,  in  the  anger  of  the  moment, 
stormed  Messina  and  planted  his  standard 
upon  its  walla  ;  Tancred,  the  elect  of  the 
jK'ople,  had  died  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 
eldest  son,  when  Henry  reduced  Sicily 
and  was  crowned  .it  Palermo.  Frederick 
IL,  who  succeeded  to  Henry,  revised  the 
Norman  code,  and,  to  diminish  the  cxces- 
!  sive  jHJwer  of  the  barons,  abolished  their 
privilege  of  priv.ite  Juristliction,  and  com¬ 
pelled  their  submission  to  the  laws.  He 
also  introduced  a  system  of  popular  re¬ 
presentation  at  the  same  time  that  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  absolute  independence  and 
unity  of  the  Sicilian  kingdom.  And  thus 
the  constitution  founded  by  King  Roger, 
amended  by  this  illustrious  man,  became 
the  sure  and  indefeasible  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  Sicily. 

The  liberal  jiolicy  of  Frederick,  main- 
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tained  by  his  son  and  successor,  Manfred,  ] 
was  so  odious  to  the  Pone,  tliat  he  fo¬ 
mented  a  general  crusade  against  the 
Siciliaa  monarcl)  as  the  patron  of  Saracens  I 
and  the  eneinv  of  the  Church,  and  he  ' 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  of  giving  ' 
away  the  crown  to  Cliarles,  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  Provence.  ^lanfred  w.as  slain 
delending  his  rights,  .and  tlius  came  to  an 
en<l  the  Norm.an  line,  .as  brief  .as  it  was 
brilliant,  but  leaving  behind,  both  in  the 
institutions  and  monuments  of  Sicily, 
magnificent  memorials  of  wh.at  it  once  had 
been.  Corradino,  son  and  heir  of  Conrad 
IV.,  w.as  made  prisoner,  .and  “  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  boy  of  sixteeen”  w.as  put  to  de.ath 
on  the  Piazza  del  Carmine  at  Naples,  in 
the  presence  of  Charles  of  Anjou  and  of 
his  tiger-hearted  wife  IJeatrice. 

The  Sicilians  sank,  helpless  and  hapless, 
bene.ath  the  yoke  of  the  French.  Charles 
gave  up  the  island  to  the  mahadininist na¬ 
tion  of  lieutenants,  who  crushed  the 
^vretched  inhabit.ants  beneath  a  load  of 
taxes,  and  oppressed  them  with  the 
direst  extremity  of  feud.al  license.  The 
result  was  that  the  Angevin  domination 
w.as  briefer  in  the  island  th.an  even  any  of 
its  predecessors.  The  people  were  driven 
to  despair.  A  conspiracy  was  set  on  foot 
by  John  of  Procida,  a  proscribed  adherent 
to  the  House  of  Su.abia,  and  it  exploded 
in  the  terrible  Sicilian  Vespers.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  write  in  the  present  day  of  this 
•Irc.adful  mass.acre  as  an  accident.  “  This 
massacre  of  the  French,”  writes  M.  Du 
P.ays,  “  has  been  attributed  to  a  v.ast  con¬ 
spiracy  fomented  by  .lolm  of  Procida. 
M.  Amari,  who  h.as  devoted  a  work  writ¬ 
ten  with  a  conscientious  erudition,  has 
proved,  according  to  M.  Noid  des  Ver¬ 
gers,  tliat,  if  there  was  a  conspinicy,  the 
bloody  episode  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers  was 
totally  independent  of  it.” 

This  is  going  too  far.  “The  mine,” 
sai<l  (iibbon  long  .ago,  “  w.as  prepared 
with  deep  and  d.angerous  artifice  ;  but  it 
mav  be  questioned  whether  the  inst.ant 
explosion  at  Palermo  ivere  the  effect  of 
.accident  or  design.”  All  th.at  Amari 
proves  is  that  there  ivas  a  conspiracy  and 
a  massacre ;  that  the  mas.sacre  had  its 
origin  unexpectedly  and  unpremcditatedly 
independent  of  the  conspiracy,  but  the 
cons[»iracy  gave  to  it  its  tone.  It  w.a.s,  ns 
Hartlett  says,  “  one  of  those  fearful  ebulli¬ 
tions  of  Southern  passion,  provoked  by  a 
long  course  of  cruel  outrage,  when  men’s 
minds  are  in  that  state  of  excitement  that 


a  single  incident,  falling  like  a  spark  upon 
a  tr.ain  .already  prepared,  may  occ.asion 
the  most  terrible  convulsion.  Not  a 
Frenchman  was  left  .alive  exce[)t  William 
de  Porcelet,  whose  exemplary  virtues  ob- 
t.aineil  his  immunity  even  in  the  hour  of 
dreadful  retribution.” 

“  Pour  se  soustr.aire  a  la  Tengeance  do 
Charles  d’Anjou,  la  Sicile  se  donua  ii 
Pierre  d’ Aragon,”  tvrites  M.  du  Pay.'<, 
and  it  is  writing  history  with  a  “ven¬ 
geance.”  Charles  determined  to  wreak  .a 
deep  and  a  bloody  revenge  upon  the 
Sicilians  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Messina,  upon  which  devoted 
city  the  fury  of  the  storm  first  fell,  stiinu- 
l.ated  by  the  heroism  of  Alaimo,  their 
governor,  defended  the  city  with  the  en¬ 
ergy  of  despair ;  and  if  their  spirits 
fl.agged  for  a  moment  in  the  conflict,  they 
were  rekindled  by  the  zo.al  .and  devotion 
of  the  women,  who  labored  at  the  ram¬ 
parts,  and  struggled  with  the  besiegers  as 
they  attained  the  parapets  The  French 
were  repulsed  .at  every  point,  and  Ch.arle.s 
was  obliged  to  abandon  the  .siege  and 
give  orders  to  retreat.  But  even  theu 
the  whole  French  fleet  wivs  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  forces  of  Roger  de  Loria, 
the  Catalan  admiral,  .and  Charles,  baffled 
and  enraged,  w.as  compelled  to  flee  ab¬ 
ruptly  into  Cal.abri.a. 

It  was  only  then  that  the  Sicilian  par¬ 
liament  called  Peter  of  Ar.agon,  who  had 
married  Constantia,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
to  the  throne.  J.ames,  the  successor  of 
Peter,  treacherously  made  over  his  rights 
in  the  kingdom  to  the  dete.sted  Angevins, 
but  the  Sicilians  revolting,  called  in  the 
Infant  Frederick,  of  whom  they  obtained 
further  concessions.  'Hie  i^atutes  of  this 
reign  are  regarded  .as  the  Magna  Charta 
of  Sicily.  The  occ.aslons  on  which  sub¬ 
sidies  could  be  "ranted  were  rigorously 
defined,  and  popular  representation,  annual 
parliaments,  and  responsibility  of  minis¬ 
ter  were  secured. 

The  Anagoncse  ruled  in  Sicily  till  the 
year  1516,  when  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
absorbed  the  dyn.asty,  and  with  it  the 
island,  which  became  a  fief  of  the  crown 
of  Spiiin.  Too  wc.ak,  .amidst  the  gre.at 
monarchies  of  modern  Kurope,  to  stand  in 
unassisted  strength,  Sicily  h.as  since  been 
too  frequently  the  passive  object  of  foreign 
arrangements  to  secure  the  “  b.alance  of 
power,”  and  in  which  England  early  took 
a  c  mspicuoiis  share. 

It  was  thus  that,  after  the  war  of  the 
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Spanish  naccesaon,  which  terminated  in 
the  permanent  accession  of  tlie  French 
Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  Spain,  it  was 
by  the  express  interference  of  England 
that  Sicily,  which  till  then  had  formed 
jMirt  of  the  Sj^anish  royalty,  was  ceded  to 
the  House  of  Savoy.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  hostility  of  the  Pope,  the  sway  of 
Victor  Amadeus  —  Victor  Emmamiers 
predecessor  —  was  very  brief.  At  the 
epoch  of  his  coronation,  in  1713,  Victor 
found  an  open  quarrel  between  Church 
and  State  in  his  new  island  kingdom. 

There  had  been  in  that  island,  since 
1098,  a  magistracy  known  as  the  “Tri- 
bnnal  of  the  Monarchy,”  which  took  cog¬ 
nisance  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  en- 
joved  the  supremacy  over  all  other  cleri¬ 
cal  jurisdiction.  It  was  an  old  privilege 
granted  by  Pope  Urban  II.  to  Roger,  the 
Norman  founder  of  the  state,  in  remune¬ 
ration  for  his  exertions  in  rescuing  that 
island  from  the  Saracens.  In  consequence 
of  some  worthless  dispute,  the  Bishop  of 
Lip.ari  had,  in  1711,  challengeil  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  tribunal,  and  had  been 
abetted  in  his  rebellion  by  several  of  his 
fellow-prelates,  and  by  the  pontiff  himself 
The  Pope,  Clement  XI.,  one  of  the  most 
arrogant  that  ever  8.at  on  the  Romjin 
chair,  deemed  the  accession  of  Victor  — 
the  ruler  of  a  cornparativ'ely  small  state  — 
a  fit  opportunity  to  reassert  the  rights  of 
the  Holy  See,  alienated  by  his  predeces¬ 
sor,  Urban  H.,  and  declared  the  grant  of 
this  latter  to  be  null  and  void.  The  par¬ 
ties  warmed  in  the  contest  in  proportion 
to  the  interest  and  expectation  it  aroused 
throughout  Europe.  The  Pope  laid  the 
island  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  and 
the  bulls,  of  wych  the  king  had  forbidden 
the  publication  under  the  heaviest  penal¬ 
ties,  were  smuggled  in,  concc,aled  in  fifty 
wine-bottles,  and  clandestinely  stuck  to 
the  doors  of  the  churches. 

The  Piedmontese  king  had,  however, 
the  courage  to  contemn  the  Pope’s  rage. 
He  proscribed,  imprisoned,  and  banished 
monks  and  nuns,  priests  and  laymen,  all 
alike,  who  sided  with  the  pontiff,  or 
obeyed  his  decrees  of  excommunication 
and  interdict.  Unfortunately,  however, 
^'lctor  Amadeus  had  quarrels  of  his  own 
to  fight  out  with  Rome  in  his  hereditary 
states.  He  was  obliged  to  quit  Sicily  in 
September,  1714,  scarcely  a  year  after  his 
first  landing  at  Palermo,  and  he  left  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  Maffei,  the 
viceroy,  who  held  his  ground  against 


Rome  with  great  firmne.s8,  till,  in  1718, 
the  island  was  invaded  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  made  over  to  the  emperor  in  1720. 
This  latter  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Pope  in  his  final  arrangement  of 
1728.  Sicily  did  not,  however,  remain 
long  under  Austrian  domination.  In 
1735  it  pas-sed,  together  with  Naples, 
under  the  rule  of  the  new  Bourbon  dy¬ 
nasty  of  Spain,  in  the  person  of  Don  Car¬ 
los,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  monarch 
Philip  V. 

During  the  wars  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  it  was  the  influence  of  England,  “  the 
.self-constituted  champion  of  the  Bourbons 
all  over  Europe,”  that  preserved  Sicily  to 
the  representative  of  this  line,  Ferdinand 
IV. ;  first  in  1799,  w’hen  the  troops  of  the 
French  republic  invaded  Naples,  and 
afterwards,  in  1806,  when  Napoleon  made 
Naples  a  subsidiary  kingdom.  At  this 
penod  .England,  seeing  the  Continent 
overrun  by  the  French,  entered  into  a 
closer  alliance  with  the  King  of  Najdes, 
with  a  view  to  check  their  further  pro¬ 
gress,  and  to  preserve  Sicily  from  their 
grasp.  She  agreed,  therefore,  to  maintain 
an  army  in  the  island,  and  furnish,  besides, 
a  considerable  subsidy  to  the  Neai»olitan 
government. 

The  French,  under  Championnet, 
worked  their  way  not  the  less  success¬ 
fully  to  Naples.  The  Parthenopean  re¬ 
public  was  proclaimed,  and  on  the  night 
of  the  twenty-third  of  December  Lord 
Nelson  brought  off  the  royal  family  to 
Palermo.  Sicily  was  now  occupied  by  an 
English  force,  and  the  king  remained 
there  until  the  treaty  of  Amien.s,  when  he 
returned  to  Naples.  On  the  renewal  of 
hostilities,  the  French  jidvanced  into  the 
peninsula,  Murat  became  King  of  Naples, 
and  Ferdinand  was  again  obliged  to  seek 
a  safe  asylum  in  Sicily,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  English. 

The  Sicilian  parliament,  as  constituted 
by  the  Normans,  w.as  composed  at  first  of 
the  representatives  of  only  two  privileged 
classes,  the  hraecio  militare  and  the  brac- 
cio  eecle9ia*tico.  In  1240,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  were  superadded, 
under  the  head  of  bntecio  d(nnanialt. 
Ferdinand  having,  upon  taking  refuge  in 
Sicily,  imposed  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  par¬ 
liament  protested  against  the  act  as  being 
unconstitutional,  whereupon  the  king  re¬ 
plied  by  putting  certain  patriotic  barons 
in  prison.  The  parliament  appealed  ih 
these  straits  to  the  English,  who  could 
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not  do  otherwise  than  uphold  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  constitutional  freedom.  Lord 
William  Bentinck  w:is8ont,  to  demand  the 
abolition  of  the  tax  and  the  release  of  the 
barons.  As  the  court  proved  refractory, 
the  British  envoy  marchel  the  English 
troops  on  Palermo,  and  obliged  the  king 
to  abdicate,  leaving  him  the  title,  but  ap- 
])ointing  the  prince  his  son  as  his  substi¬ 
tute.  The  English  minister  also  set  to 
work  to  remodel  the  constitution  after 
that  of  England :  electing  two  chambers, 
the  legislative  functions  to  reside  in  the 
parliament,  the  executive  power  in  the 
king.  Feudal  privileges  and  baronial 
jurisdiction,  so  long  the  curse  of  Sicily, 
were  abandoned.  The  taxes  were  to  bo 
voted  by  parliament.  Constitutlon.al  free¬ 
dom  does  not  apjwar,  however,  to  he 
suited  to  all  people  and  .all  climates.  The 
Sicilian  parliament  was  soon  rent  asunder 
by  factions,  which  coalesced  to  overwhelm 
it,  .and  public  business  came  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Add  to  this,  th.at,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  French  writer,  “  the  king  was  seeWng 
an  occasion  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Ben¬ 
tinck,  the  real  king  of  Sicily.”  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  soon  presented  itself  in  the  fall  of 
Murat.  On  the  eighth  of  December, 
1816,  appeared  .an  edict,  wherein  the 
King  of  Naples  declared  th.at  Sicily  hav¬ 
ing  been  incorporatetl  witli  his  other  do¬ 
minions  by  the  Congress  of  Vienn.a,  he 
should  henceforth  .assume  the  title  of  King 
of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Thus,  (says  Bartlett,) 
by  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  island  were  laid  prostrate 
at  the  feet  of  a  despot ;  or,  .according  to 
Du  Pays,  “he  broke  the  Sicilian  parlLa- 
mcnt,  and  annulled  the  constitution  of 
1812,  which  had  become  the  gospel  of 
Sicilian  policy.”  True,  indeed,  stipuha- 
tion  was  made  that  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Sicilians  should  be  respected  ; 
but  having  no  longer  the  formal  guaran¬ 
tee  of  Enghand,  such  protnises  wore  8|>cedi- 
ly  forgotten,  and  the  reign  of  absolutism 
recommenced.  It  is  true,  also,  that  in- 
dign.ant  protastations  were  made  in  par¬ 
liament  by  Lord  William  Bentinck  and 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  against  the  gross 
inconsistency  of  virtually  abandoning  a 
people  whose  affairs  we  had  so  lately 
shaped  .after  our  own  will.  But  the  tem- 
por.ary  failure  of  the  expeiimont  w.a8  un- 
f«>rtunately  obvious,  and  the  Sicilian  par¬ 
liament,  which,  indeed,  hud  never  taken, 
pr.actieally,  any  active  share  in  the  general 
government  of  the  island,  was  contemptu¬ 


ously  decrio<i  by  Lord  Castlere.agh  as,  iu 
fact,  a  mere  politic.al-'  nullity,  existing  oidy 
in  name. 

In  1818,  Ferdinand  farther  exasperated 
the  Sicilians  by  declaring  the  island  to  be 
a  mere  province  of  Naples;  and  this  dis¬ 
content  was  augmented  by  the  conscrip¬ 
tion  and  stamp  acts,  and  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolution  at  Naples,  in  1820, 
the  Palermitans  also  took  up  arms.  The 
policy  pursue<l  by  the  Bourbons  upon  that 
occ.a3ion  was  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  they  are  .adopting  at  the  present 
crisis.  It  will  remain  to  be  seen  whether 
with  similar  success.  Whenever  years  of 
misrule,  tyranny,  .and  oppression  bring 
about  an  inevitable  rising,  the  stereotyped 
order  of  proceeding  is  to  concede  for  the 
moment  any  reforms  extorted  by  fear, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  most  solemn 
oath.s,  revoke  them  as  soon  as  government 
has  again  obtained  the  a3cen<lency,  no 
matter  how  solemnly  the  monarch  m.ay 
have  promised  —  no  matter  if  he  has  in¬ 
voked  the  witness  of  the  Almighty  to  the 
tidclity  of  his  contract ;  the  devilish  casu¬ 
istry  of  .Jesuitism  can  always  find  a  me.ans 
of  escape,  by  suggesting  that  oaths  ma<le 
to  rebellious  subjects,  under  the  pressure 
of  necessity,  have  no  obligation  for  a  king 
who  rules  by  divine  right  alone. 

On  this  occasion  the  king  proclaimed 
for  the  Neapolitans  a  popular  constitution 
upon  the  model  of  that  in  Spain.  The 
democratic  party  at  Palermo,  demanding 
the  .same  constitution,  almo.st  proclaimed 
their  independence  of  Naples.  General 
Pepe  was  sent  to  suppress  the  revolt,  and 
entered  into  a  convention  with  the  rebels ; 
but  no  sooner  h.ad  they  Laid  down  their 
arms  than  the  king  refused  to  r.atity  it,  at 
which  Pepe  indignantly  resigned  his  jMjst. 
So  at  the  present  crisis  General  Lanza 
was  authorized  to  tender  to  the  Sicili.ans  a 
constitution  and  an  amnesty,  which  the 
isl.andcrs  refusing  contemptuously.  Gene¬ 
ral  Fil.angieri  was  deputed  to  make  an 
offer  of  a  general  amnesty,  a  separate  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  a  viceroy.  History  had, 
however,  taught  the  Sicilians  that  no  faith 
could  be  placed  in  the  promises  of  a  priest- 
ridden  government,  extorted  by  fear,  and 
me.ant  to  be  broken  even  at  the  very  time 
they  are  made. 

Further  attempts  at  acquiring  inde- 
jiendence  were  made  in  1831  and  1837 — 
on  the  occasion  of  the  outburst  of  cholera, 
which  committed  frightful  ravages  among 
the  Sicilians.  Catania  hoisted  the  nation- 
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al  colors,  but  on  the  sixth  of  August,  1837, 1  with  the  Bourbon  family  after  the  Spanish 
the  Neapolitan  troops,  led  by  the  minister  i  line  expired,  have  they  ever  lost  tlie  tradi- 
of  police,  Del  Carretto,  obtained  posses-  tiou  of  a  national  parliament.  Under  the 
sion  of  the  revolted  city,  and  exercised  stern  rule  of  Pliilip  II. — against  the  level- 
severe  retribution.  Sicilians  were  exclud- 1  ing  arts.of  Charles  III. — they  maintained 
ed  from  .all  public  employments ;  even  ;  their  baronial  assemblies ;  and  when  the 
the  works  that  circulated  in  Naples  were  ,  feudal  system  fell,  those  mediaeval  forms 
interdicted  the  island.  Another  deep  were  modilied  in  a  constitution  still  em- 
source  of  discontent  had  its  origin  in  the  ,  bodying  the  aristocratic  principle,  which, 
efforts  made  by  the  Ncaj)olitan  govern- 1  established  under  the  care  of  a  great,  aiul 
ment  to  introduce  into  Sicily  the  French  as  they  fondly  believed,  a  kindred  nation. 
Code  Civil,  which  had  survived  in  Naples  ,  was  recognized  by  the  laws  of  1816,  and 
the  ephemeral  rule  of  Joseph  Bonaparte  though  arbitrarily  dissolved  and  su8^>eiul- 
and  of  Murat.  The  barons  all  leagued  ■  ed  ever  since,  has  not  lost  its  legitimate 
against  this  innovation.  I  force,  nor  died  in  the  remembrance  or  the 

A  fresh  revolt  took  place  at  Messina  in  affections  of  the  people.” 

1847,  and  it  was  suppressed  only  to  break  -  Under  the  pressure  of  the  moment  the 
out  with  fresh  vehemence  the  next  year. ,  king  issued  a  new  constitution,  incorporat- 
On  the  king’s  birthday,  1848,  Palermo  j  ing  Sicily  and  Naples  in  one  common  par- 
sent  forth  a  combatant  from  almost  every  j  liament.  To  this  arrangement,  however, 
house.  The  convent-gates  were  thrown  ,  the  Sicilians  would  not  consent,  although 
open,  and  even  the  Capuchins  distributed  it  was  warmly  .advocated  by  Lord  Pal- 
arms  and  ammunition.  Ten  thousand  ,  inerston  himself  as  being  most  suitable  to 
i)eas.ants  joined  the  populace,  and  the  ;  the  actual  state  of  Europe.  “  Sicily,”  as 
Sfeapolitan  troops,  overpowered,  were  ^  he  well  observed,  although  a  tine  island, 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  rebels  i  full  of  natural  resources,  and  inhabited  by 
w'ere  equally  successful  at  Messina  and  at  ]  a  highly-gifted  people,  is  nevertheless  not 
the  other  large  towns.  A  provision.al  large  enough  to  be  in  the  present  state  of 
government  was  formed,  headed  by  Rug-  j  the  world  a  really  independent  countrv  ; 
giero  Settimo,  an  officer  of  high  standing,  and  were  it  entirely  8ei>arated  from  Na- 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Scrra-di-falco,  distiu-  j  pies,  it  would  soon  run  the  risk  of  beconi- 
guished  as  a  scholar  and  an  antiquary.  ing  an  object  of  contest  for  foreign  influ- 
It  happened  that,  at  this  crisis.  Lord  ,  ence,  and  of  sinking  at  last  into  the 
Minto  w.as  in  Italy  upon  a  mission  from  ^  condition  of  satellite  to  some  of  the  more 
Lord  Palmerston,  to  encourage  and  di- 1  powerful  st.ates  of  Europe.”  Acting  upon 
rect,  so  far  as  possible,  the  liberal  move- ,  tliese  instructions.  Lord  ^linto  labored  to 
incuts  then  in  progress.  Ilis  mediation  j  reconcile  tlie  Sicilians  to  the  profferi<l 
was  earnestly  requested  both  by  the  King  ■  constitution,  at  the  same  time  assuring 
of  Naples  .and  by  the  Sicilians  themselves,  '  the  Neapolitan  king,  that  should  they 
who  demanded  the  reestablishment  of  the  I  insist  on  their  separate  .and  nation.al  par- 
constitution  of  1812,  origin.ated  by  Lord  |  liament,  always  recognized  by  (ireat  Bri- 
Bentinck.  Theirfeelings  are  well  express-  tain,  it  must  necessarily  be  conceded  to 
ed  in  a  dispatch  from  Lord  Napier  to  the  j  them.  As  the  Sicilians  were  now  tri- 
Foreign  Secretary.  “There  is,”  he  ob- 1  umphant,  the  king,  finding  them  deter- 
serves,  “  a  strong  root  of  separate  nation-  mined  on  this  head,  promised  compliance, 
ality  in  Sicily.  The  history  of  that  coun-  j  Unfortunately,  a  vital  difficulty  still  re¬ 
try  diverges  in  many  epochs  and  in  many  inained.  The  Sicilians,  aware  that  their 
particulars  from  that  of  Naples;  and,  j  liberties  never  could  be  safe  while  the 
thanks  to  the  protection  and  ascendency  |  island  w.as  full  of  Neapolit.an  troops,  de- 
of  Great  Britain,  it  did  not  even  in  the  j  manded  that  they  should  bo  withdrawn; 
general  catastrophe  fall  under  the  con-  but  to  this  the  king  refused  his  consent, 
quest  of  a  foreign  power,  but  even  pre-  '  not  without  insinuating  that  it  was  with 
served  to  its  legitimate  sovereign  who,  by  i  the  view  of  ultinmtely  possessing  herself 
the  advice  of  Great  Britain,  confirmed  J  of  the  island  that  England  supported  them 
and  improved  the  ancient  institutions  of  '  in  this  demand. 

the  island  in  the  parliament  of  1812.  The  The  Sicilian  parli.ament  had  been  smn- 
Sicilians  assert  with  pride,  that  neither '  inoned  by  the  provisional  government 
when  attached  to  the  v.ost  dominion  of  '  when  the  French  Republic  was  proclaim- 
ancient  Spain,  nor  when  incorporated  ed  in  February,  and  came,  as  French 
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writers  .nvow,  to  precipitrtte  events.  The  [  tei"s.  It  is  notorious  that,  under  the  rule 
Sioili:ni  par.iament  met  amidst  the  jjreat-  j  of  tJie  Hourbons,  and  with  a  police  com- 
est  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  solemn- 1  po.sed  of  the  vilest  of  mankind,  who  never 
ly  decree<l  the  dej)08ition  from  the  throne  '  hesitate  to  make  false  accusations,  and  to 
of  Ferdinand  de  Hourbon  and  his  dynasty,  ;  suborn  others  to  bear  false  witness,  in  or- 
with  the  object,  so  soon  as  their  const itu- 1  der  to  criminate  individuals  obnoxious  to 
tion  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  I  government,  and  with  a  corrupt  judicial 
the  age,  to  call  to  the  throne  some  other  '  administration,  no  security  whatever  has 
Italian  prince.  The  Briti.sh  j^overnment,  I  existeil  for  any  one,  whilst  it  is  now  well 
at  this  crisis,  formally  recognized  the  in-  j  known,  from  resjionsible  witnesses,  that 
dependence  of  Sicily,  and,  curiously  I  the  most  grievous  crimes  that  ever  sullieii 
enough,  advLsed  the  Sardinian  court  a  Christian  government  have  been  com- 
that,  should  the  Duke  of  (ienoa  accept  j  mitted  under  the  tegis  of  the  law. 
the  crown  offered  to  him,  his  chaim  would  |  With  a  reactionary  government  on  the 
be  acknowledged  by  Great  Britain.  This  |  one  hand — maintained  by  force  alone  — 
propo.sed  arrangement  had  no  issue.  Fer-  .and,  on  the  other,  a  people  profoundly 
dinaiid  had  been  able  to  amass  an  army  ,  detesting  their  oppressors,  and  ready  to 
of  twenty-four  thousand  men,  which  he  :  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  throw  off 
dispatched  in  September  of  the  same  year,  |  the  yoke,  insurrections  have  been  con- 
imder  General  b  il.aiigieri.  Fiance  of  S.atri-  j  stant.  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  January, 
ano,  to  reduce  the  island.  It  is  remark-  |  1850,  a  po[>ular  movement  took  place  at 
able  that,  upon  this  occasion.  Garibaldi,  i  Palermo.  It  was  put  down,  and  Filan- 
although  invited  by  the  Sicilians,  refused  j  gieri  had  six  citizens  seized — it  is  declared 
to  act,  because,  he  said,  their  cause  w.as  '  jierfectly  innocent  men  —  and  sliot  the 
not  that  of  Italy.  Messina  was  bombard- ,  same  ev’ening.  “  The  notoriety  of  the 
ed  and  taken  by  storm  .after  a  frightful  fact,”  says  Mr.  Bartlett,  “  places  this  as- 
struggle.  Catania  and  Taurminia  exhibit- ,  s,assinatiun  at  the  head  of  .all  the  crimes  of 
ed  an  equal  amount  of  ineffectual  courage  '  the  Neapolit.an  government  in  Sicily.” 
and  patriotism.  Unable  to  witness  the  No  womler  that  Sicily  should  have  be- 
horrors  that  ensued,  the  Knglish  and  i  come  a  desert !  One  of  the  latest  writers, 
French  admirals  imperatively  enforced  a  I  who  describes  a  visit  to  this  unhappy 
cessation  of  hostilities,  while  the  ministers  |  island,  exclaims,  “  Certainly  that  saying 
of  those  nations  repaired  to  Gaeta,  and  I  of  the  Scripture  has  been  accurately  ful- 
endeavore<l  to  obtain  terms  for  the  rebels  J  filled  in  Sicily,  ‘The  inhabitants  of  the 
fr#m  the  king.  Ferdinand  acceded  so  villages  ceased,’  ( J udg.  5  :  7 ;)  and  I  be- 
far  as  granting  a  8ep.arate  legislature,  lieve  from  the  same  cause  as  that  which 
but,  as  the  islaml  was  to  be  once  more  prevailed  in  the  Holy  I..and  at  the  time 
occuftied  by  Neapolitan  troops,  the  Sici-  alluded  to — namely,  insecurity.”*  “  It  is 
liana,  having  no  confidence  in  the  king’s  a  strange  and  touching  fact,”  remarks 
promises,  refused  to  accept  the  proffered  j  also  a  lady  traveler  in  the  same  persecut- 
conditions.  The  consequence  was  that '  ed  country,  “  that  every  peasant’s  song  in 
hostilities  were  recommenced,  and,  by  the  Sicily  is  in  the  minor  key.  One  never 
.assistance  of  several  Swiss  regiments,  Fil-  hears  an  exception;  and  their  voices  are 
angieri,  after  three  days’ gallant  resistance  [  so  sonorous,  subdued,  .and  patient,  that 
on  the  ])art  of  the  inhabitants,  obtained  ^  the  sound  comes  forth  like  th.at  of  a  soul 
possession  of  Palermo.  complaining  to  itself  of  something  it  is 

From  that  moment,  regarding  the  island  determined  to  bear.” 

.as  virtually  eonquered,  all  former  stipula- 1  No  wonder,  either,  that  the  Sicilians 
tions  were  cast  aside,  and  the  reign  of  j  should  have  hailed  the  living  representa- 
desjKJtism  was  fully  established.  The  con- j  tive  of  an  idea,  possibly  incapable  of  de¬ 
stitution  was  suspended,  and  has  ever  j  vdopinent  —  a  united  It.aly  —  the  much- 
since  remained  so  till  Garibaldi  landed  as  ,  abused,  the  well-decried,  and  yet  the 
a  liberator.  New  burdens  w’ere  imposed ;  ever-heroic  G.aribaldi,  and  that  its  people 
worse  than  all,  although  an  amnesty  was,  should  have  gathered  round  his  standard, 
as  usual,  proclaimed,  it  is  believed,  Mr.  There  was  something  indescribably  sim- 
Bartlett  says,  that  as  many  as  fifteen  him-  pie,  and  yet  eloquent  in  its  very  simplicl- 

dred  persons  were  either  shot  or  immured  -  -  - 

in  dungeons,  after  the  fashion  of  |)Oor  »  Ride  in  Sicily.  Bj  Oxonienais.  Long- 
Pierio,  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  let-  man  k  Co. 
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ty,  in  the  landing  of  the  liberator.  By  a 
carious  coincidence,  two  English  men-of- 
war  brought  up  off  Marsala  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  eleventh  of  May.  Two  Neapo¬ 
litan  steamers  accompanied  them,  it  is 
surmised  to  watch  their  proceedings,  but 
stood  on.  Hardly  were  the  latter  out  of 
sight,  when  two  other  steamers  were  seen 
coming  in  from  seaward  with  SardiiiLan 
colors.  Both  made  straight  for  the  mole; 
one  of  them  unfortunately  grounding 
about  a  hundred  yards  short  of  the  mole- 
head.  The  landing  forthw’ith  commenced, 
and  the  liberators  “  walked  up  in  small 
parties  to  the  town,  as  leisurely  as  a  party 
of  English  yachtsmen  from  Malta.”  Boats 
ran  alongside  the  steamer  aground,  and 
the  men  went  down  the  ladder  in  perfect 
order.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  two 
Neapolitan  steamers  had  made  their  ap- 
peananco  cleared  for  action,  and  joined  by 
a  large  sailing  frigate,  which  came  down 
with  a  strong  breeze.  One  of  the  steam¬ 
ers  bore  up  Jto  the  port,  and  was  within 
easy  range  of  her  guns  before  half  the 
men  were  out  of  the  vessel  aground,  but, 
for  some  reason,  did  not  open  fire  till 
they  were  all  formed  and  marching  into 
the  town. 

The  number  of  men  that  landed  with 
Garibaldi  is  described  as  about  fourteen 
hundred  in  number,  fine  men,  and  some 
of  them  wearing  the  English  Crimean 
medal.  The  nearest  Neapolitan  troojw 
were  stationed  at  Trapani,  and  numbered 
nine  hundred  ;  but  when  the  news  of  the 
successful  landing  having  been  effected 
reached  Palermo,  a  column  was  at  once 
pushed  forward  along  the  highway  be¬ 
tween  that  city  and  Marsala  as  far  as  to 
the  hights  of  Calata  -  b’irai,  which,  with 
Alcamo  on  the  same  road,  retJiins  in  its 
name  reminiscences  of  the  times  of  the 
Saracens. 

Garibaldi  left  Marsala  for  Salemi  .at 
five  in  the  morning  of  the  twelfth.  Ho 
was  joined  on  his  way  by  several  large 
bands  under  Coppola  del  Monte,  Baron 
Bant  Anna,  and  others.  At  Salemi  the 
insurgents  were  received  with  open  arms, 
and  their  leader  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  assumed,  in  the  name  of  Victor 
Emmanuel,  “  king  of  Italy,”  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  Sicily.  This  was  dated  May  four¬ 
teenth.  On  the  fifteenth.  Garibaldi,  now 
strongly  reenforced  by  large  numbers  of 
well-armed  mountaineers  and  people,  from 
(lie  neighboring  towns,  making  the  insur¬ 
gents  some  four  thousand  strong,  marched 


on  Calata-Fimi.  The  Neapolitans,  three 
thousand  five  hundred  in  number,  under 
the  orders  of  Landi,  are  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  occupied  five  most  advantageous  posi¬ 
tions  at  Monte  di  Pianto  Romano.  They 
were,  however,  driven  from  their  positions 
with  the  loss  of  a  mountiun-gun,  and  of 
many  men  wounded  and  killed.  This  w'as 
on  the  fifteenth  of  May.  On  the  sixteenth, 
the  next  day,  Landi  evacuated  Calata- 
Fimi,  and  his  troops  are  said  to  have  suf¬ 
fered  further  losses  at  Partenico  and 
Borghetto,  having  been  harassed  by  the 
insurgents  on  their  retreat.  On  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  the  patriots  reached  Alcamo  with¬ 
out  opposition,  continuing  their  march 
the  next  day  by  Partenico  on  Palermo  ; 
but  on  the  nineteenth  it  rained  so  heavily 
that  they  were  forced  to  remain  inactive. 

On  the  twentieth.  Garibaldi  began  a 
series  of  movements,  which  ended  in  the 
occupation  of  the  city  of  Palermo.  These 
movements  were,  in  the  first  place,  direct¬ 
ed  on  Poppio,  (the  Passo  di  Rondo,  the 
narrow  gorge  between  Alcamo  and  Mon¬ 
reale  having  been  left  undefended,)  with 
the  view  of  enticing  the  royal  forces  from 
the  Saint  Denis  of  Sicily.  The  artillery 
had  to  be  carried  by  Imnd  during  these 
movements  on  the  slopes  of  the  rugged 
mountains  which  encircle  the  plain  of 
Palermo,  amidst  torrents  of  rain  and 
through  horrible  paths.  By  the  twenty- 
fifth,  Garibaldi  had  gained  a  position  near 
Corleone,  which  enabled  him  to  give  bat¬ 
tle  to  the  royalists  with  the  advantage  of 
his  guns  in  position,  whilst  a  Hank  move¬ 
ment  directed  on  Parco  kept  the  enemy 
in  check  in  that  direction.  The  results 
of  these  operations  were  the  occupation 
of  Monreale,  and  of  the  whole  slope  of 
the  range  of  hills  which  encircle  the  plain 
of  Palermo.  The  insurgents  even  made 
their  way  to  Misilmiri,  which  they  reach¬ 
ed  at  midnight.  Parco  was  burnt  by  the 
royalists  on  their  expulsion  from  tliat 
position. 

The  watch-fires  of  the  patriots  were 
seen  burning  that  night  from  Palermo  on 
the  hights  all  around  the  plain,  and  on 
the  memorable  twenty-seventh  they  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  assault  of  the  city.  The 
populace  aided  the  liberators  by  casting 
down  furniture  ond^ missiles  of  all  descri|>- 
tions  on  their  oppressors.  Step  by  step 
the  Neapolitans  had  to  retire,  covered  by 
the  guns  from  the  forts  and  the  shipping ; 
and  step  by  step  the  principal  streets,  the 
custom-house,  and  the  royal  palace,  (with 
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fresh  sinews  for  war,)  were  won.  Tlie 
Englisli  admiral  seeing  that  the  city  was 
in  ttie  hands  of  the  patriots,  interfered  to 
prevent  further  effhsion  of  blood  ;  an  ar¬ 


mistice  was  concluded  which  ended  in  a 
capitulation,  and  the  wondrous  Garibaldi 
remained  master  of  the  situation. 


CRANMER,  LATIMER,  AND  RIDLEY. 


Thomas  Cilanmek. 

The  leading  print  embellishment  of  the 
present  number  of  the  Eclbcttc  is  one  of 
liistoric  interest.  It  presents  three  great 
English  Reformers,  amid  the  flames  of 
martyrdom,  in  circumstances  the  most  sol¬ 
emn  aiul  awful  which  it  is  possible  for  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  endure.  Their  counte¬ 
nances  are  calm  and  placid  and  their  faith 
triumphant,  as  they  stand  amid  these  con¬ 
suming  fires  taking  their  last  look  at  earth 
before  .ascending  in  these  chariot-flames  to 
their  final  home  in  heaven. — Archbishop 
Craniner,  from  his  high  position  in  the 
Church,  is  j)laced  as  tlie  central  figure  in 
the  print.  We  add  a  biographical  sketch. 

Thomas  Crajjaieu,  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury,  w.a8  born  at  Aslacton,  Notting¬ 
hamshire,  July  second,  1489.  Ho  entered 
Jesus  College  in  1503,  became  a  fellow  in 
1510-11,  .and  a  doctor  of  divinity  in  1523. 
His  opinions  on  the  first  marriage  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI 11.  with  his  brother’s  widow  intro¬ 
duced  him  to  the  King.  The  favorite’s 
multifarious  efforts  were  in  vain  to  procure 
a  divorce  from  the  papal  authorities,  but 
as  a  reward  for  his  services,  though  ho 
had  been  twice  married,  he  was  raised 
by  royal  favor  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 
On  twenty-third  M.ay,  1543,  the  Archbisn- 
op  declared  the  King’s  marriage  to  be  null 
and  void,  and  five  days  afterwards  he 
married  Henry  to  Anna  Boleyn.  Cranmer 
now  bec.ame  occupied  with  more  merito- 
i-ious  work,  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  the  great  work  of  the  English  refor- 
m.ntion. 

N  o  sooner  was  Edward  dead  than  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  proclaimed  queen  ;  and  a 
letter  w.as  sent  to  the  Princess  Mary  de¬ 
claring  Queen  Jane  to  be  the  sovereign. 
This  letter  was  signed  by  many  of  the 
principal  pemons  iu  the  state,  and  among 


others  by  Cranmer.  His  zeal  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  cause  must  have  blinded  him  to 
the  danger  of  an  enterprise  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed 
upon  first  hearing  of  the  project.  On  the 
ninth  of  July,  1 553,  the  chief  officers  of  the 
state  swore  allegiance  to  Jane ;  on  the 
twentieth  wo  find  many  of  those  who  had 
been  zealous  in  her  cause,  “  impatient  to 
send  in  their  submissions  to  ]Mary.”  On 
the  same  day  an  order  was  sent  by  Mary 
to  Northumberland  to  disarm,  which  pa¬ 
per,  strange  to  say,  was  signed  by  Cran- 
mer.  Tlie  hopes  of  the  Protestants  were 
now  at  an  end  ;  Queen  Mary’s  unshaken 
attachment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  creetl 
was  universally  known;  Gardiner  was 
released  and  made  chancellor,  and  power 
of  appointing  preachers  granted  to  him  in- 
steatl  of  to  the  primate :  a  commission  was 
also  given  to  the  Bishops  of  London,  Win¬ 
chester,  Chichester,  and  Durham,  to  de¬ 
grade  and  imprison  Protestant  prelates 
.and  ministers  on  the  charges  of  treason, 
heresy,  and  matrimony. 

Cranmer’s  friends  recommended  his 
immediate  flight ;  but  in  consideration 
of  the  high  office  that  he  held,  he  rejected 
their  advice.  In  the  beginning  of  August 
he  was  summoned  before  the  couucil,  and 
ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  palace  ; 
on  the  twenty-seventh  he  was  .again 
brought  before  the  same  tribunal;  and 
in  September,  together  with  I.jitimer  and 
Ridley,  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
During  his  confinement  to  the  palace,  in 
refutation  of  some  reports  that  the  pri¬ 
mate  would  come  over  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  he  wrote  a  declaration  against 
the  mass.  This  was  not  published,  but 
by  some  means,  respecting  which  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion,  copies  were  ob¬ 
tained  of  it  which  reached  the  council, 
and  were  openly  read  in  Cheapside.  In 
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the  Star-Chamber,  Cranroer  avowed  the  amined,  and  then  the  case  closed.  It  is 
writing,  and  his  intention  of  affixing  it  to  remarkable  that,  previous  to  tlicse  pro- 
every  church  door  in  London.  The  couu-  ceedin^  Cranraer  was  summoned  to  ap- 
cil  committed  him  not  only  for  treason  j)ear  within  eighty  days  before  the  Pope 
against  the  soccession  of  the  queen,  but  at  Rome :  this  imist  have  been  a  mere 
for  perseverance  in  “  disquieting  the  !  fiction  of  papal  law,  not  intended  for  him 
state.”  The  Queen  did  not  ojipose  the  to  obey,  as  indeed  it  was  impossible  lor 
committal.  any  prisoner  to  do.  Not  long  after  Cran- 

In  March,  1554,  Cranmer  was  removed,  iner  was  sent  back  to  prison,  he  heard  of 
in  company  with  his  fellow-prisoners,  the  execution  of  Ridley  and  Ijatimer,  and 
Rishops  Latimer  and  Ridley,  to  the  prison  after  a  few  more  weeks  had  passed,  he 
of  Bocardo  at  Oxford,  where  was  renew-  received  from  Cardinal  Pole  an  answer 
ed  the  controveray  respecting  the  Lord’s  to  two  letters  that  he  had  written  to  the 
Supper,  which,  by  the  Queen’s  desire,  was  Queen  during  the  interval  between  the 
named  the  subject  for  discussion.  last  proceedings  at  Oxford  and  the  day 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  the  persons  tliat  these  bishops  were  brought  to  the 
sent  by  the  convocation  to  dispute  ap-  stake.  It  appears  from  these  letters  that 
peared  in  the  University,  and  Cranmer,  the  primate’s  adherence  to  Protestant 
who  was  first  called  before  them,  after  principles  was  still  unshaken.  On  the 
examining  the  questions  set  before  him,  twenty -ninth  of  November  the  eighty 
entered  into  argument  u{xm  them.  After  days  had  elapsed,  and  on  the  fouilh  of 
him  reasoned  Latimer  and  Ridley,  amidst  December  ho  was  excommunicated  and 
much  shouting,  hissing,  confusion,  and  in-  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  A  letter  from 
suit.  On  the  nineteenth  the  discussion  the  Pope,  (Paul  IV".,)  bearing  date  the 
was  revived:  and  on  the  twenty-eighth  fourteenth  of  November,  affirming  him  to 
they  M’ere  again  brought  to  St.  Mary’s,  be  contumacious  because  “  he  took  no 
where  it  was  declared,  that  unless  they  care  to  appear”  at  Rome  when  cited,  and 
would  turn,  they  were  obstinate  heretics,  declaring  him  guilty  of  heresy  and  other 
and  no  longer  members  of  the  Church,  enormities,  finally  commanded  his  execu- 
Cranmer  then  replied,  “From  this  your  tioii.  On  the  fourteenth  of  February,  in 
judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  obedience  to  this  mandate,  Cranmer  was 
just  judgment  of  the  Almighty,  trusting  degraded.  It  was  witliin  a  few  days 
to  be  present  with  him  in  heaven,  for  after  this  that  the  fortitude  of  a  mind 
whose  presence  in  the  altar  I  am  thus  con-  which  had  hitherto  been  firm  gave  way 
demiied  ;”  and  having  thus  spoken  he  was  under  the  pressure  of  misery  and  the  close 
removed  agiun  to  his  prison.  prospect  of  a  torturing  death.  The  love 

He  had  some  days  l^fore  sent  a  petition  of  life  overcame  his  firmness ;  he  forsook 
to  the  council  and  the  Queen,  praying  his  principles,  and  wrote  a  recantation  ot 
pardon  for  his  offenses  towards  her,  but  his  faith.  By  whose  exertions  his  resoln- 
the  bearer  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  the  tion  was  sliaken  we  can  not  ascertain  ; 
)Ki|>ers  broke  them  open,  and  it  is  not  but  this  unworthy  sacrifice  of  opinion  serv- 
known  that  they  reached  their  dcstina-  ed  only  to  render  his  enemies  triumph.ani; 
tion.  However  this  may  be,  the  council  whatever  had  btH.*!!  their  promises,  the 
decreed  that  the  charge  of  treason  should  recantation  was  of  no  avail  towards  the 
bo  withdrawn,  and  the  proceedings  for  preservation  of  his  life.  On  the  twentieth 
heresy  followed  up,  that  the  pains  of  fire,  of  March,  the  eve  of  his  execution,  ho  wa.s 
and  not  the  ax,  might  be  the  manner  of  visited  by  Dr.  Cole,  the  provost  of  Eton 
his  death.  College,  who  had  been  ordered  by  the 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  tribunal  Queen  to  attend  him.  After  Cole  had 
Wforo  which  Cranmer  had  been  tried  was  left  him,  Garcina  entered  the  prison,  and 
not  competent  to  decide  the  case,  and  that  requested  him  to  transcribe  a  recantation, 
the  sentence  was  illegal.  The  Pope  there-  to  be  delivereil  by  him  at  the  stake, 
tore  issued  a  fresh  commission,  and  on  the  which  the  prisoner  consented  to  do.  On 
twelfth  of  September,  1655,  the  primate  the  following  day  he  was  led  to  St  Mary’s 
was  again  examined  by  Brokes,  the  Bishop  :  church,  where,  after  an  exhortation  had 
of  Gloucester,  and  two  civilians,  Martin  I  been  read  by  Dr.  Cole,  and  Cranmer  had 
and  Story.  After  some  discussion,  six-  finished  his  private  devotions,  he  solemnly 
teen  articles  of  accusation  were  produced,  addressed  the  people,  openly  professing 
touching  which  eight  witnesses  were  ex-  his  faith,  aud  at  length  declaring:  “Now 
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I  come  to  the  gre.nt  tiling  that  troubleth 
my  conscience  more  than  any  other  thing 
that  I  ever  said  or  did  in  my  life;  and 
that  is  the  setting  abroad  of  writings  con¬ 
trary  to  the  truth  which  I  thought  in  iny 
heart,  and  writ  for  fear  of  death,  and  to 
save  my  life,  if  it  might  be ;  and  that  is 
all  such  bills  which  I  have  written  or  sign¬ 
ed  with  mine  own  hand  since  my  degra¬ 
dation,  wherein  I  have  written  many 
things  untrue.  And  forasmuch  as  my 
hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my 
heart,  therefore  my  hand  shall  first  be  pun¬ 
ished.  For  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it 
shall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the 
I'ope,  I  refuse  him  .as  Christ’s  enemy,  and 
antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine.” 
The  whole  assembly  was  astonished  .at  this 
speech  ;  they  had  sujiposed  that  he  would 
have  confirmed  and  not  retr.acted  his  re¬ 
cantation.  lie  was  then  hurried  aw’ay  to 
the  stake,  where  he  stood  motionle8.s, 
holding  up  his  right  h.and,  and  exclaiming, 
until  his  utterance  was  stifled :  “  This 
tmworthy  hand  !  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my 
sjiirit !” 

Hroii  Latimer. 

We  place  on  our  pjigcs  a  brief  biogra- 
])hlc.al  sketch  of  this  eminent  man  to 
accompany  and  illustrate  his  portrait. 

Hugh  fjATiMER,  one  of  the  early  Eng¬ 
lish  reformers,  w.as  born  at  Thurcaston, 
near  Mount  Sorrel,  in  Leicestershire, 
almut  1472.  After  taking  his  degree  at 
Cambridge,  he  entered  into  holy  orders, 
and  was  quite  a  zealot  on  behalf  of  popery. 
The  influence  of  Thoin.as  Bilney  induced 
him  to  scan  the  subject  more  thoroughly, 
and  to  stinly  the  Bible.  His  eyes  were 
gradu.ally  opene<l,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
three  he  renounced  Romanism.  His  Imld 
opinions  .against  many  Romish  errors  soon 
made  him  notorious  in  his  own  university 
and  elsewhere.  He  even  ventured  to  re¬ 
monstrate  with  Henry  VHI.  on  the  sin 
and  danger  of  prohibiting  the  Bible  in 
English.  Through  the  patronage  of  Thom¬ 
as  Cromw’cll  ho  was  appointed  to  a  living 
in  West-Kinton,  Wiltshire,  where  he 
preached  with  great  earnestness  and  fer¬ 
vor  the  evangelical  truths  of  the  lieforma- 
tion  ;  and  he  first  became  chaplain  to  Anne 
Boleyn  and  then  Bishop  of  Worcester  in 
1536.  When  the  act  of  the  six  articles 
was  pa.ssed,  he  dissented,  and  proved  his 
sincerity  by  resigning  his  bishopric.  For 
his  disinterestedness  and  firmness  he  was 


I  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  Lay  a 
I  prisoner  for  six  years ;  and  though  the 
I  accession  of  Edward  led  to  his  liberation, 

!  he  would  on  no  account  resume  the  gov- 
'  emment  of  his  see.  No  sooner  had  Mary 
^  ascended  the  throne,  than  Latimer,  as 
j  might  be  anticiiKited,  became  a  marked 
!  object  of  papal  vengeance.  He  refused  to 
fly  from  the  royal  citation,  conscious  that 
his  hour  was  come.  jf\Aer  a  manly  vindi- 
j  cation  of  his  opinions,  he  was,  along  with 
j  Ridley,  condemned  to  the  flames.  On 
I  the  day  of  his  martyrdom  at  Oxford,  16th 
!  October,  1565,  he  appeare<l  in  a  shroud, 

,  w.as,  with  his  fellow-sufferer,  bound  by  an 
iron  chain  to  the  stake,  and  five  bags  of 
I  gunpowder  were  fastened  round  his  body. 

I  The  fagots  were  kindled,  and  Latimer 
turning  to  Ridley,  cried  with  prophetic 
voice :  “  Be  of  goo<l  comfort.  Master  Kid- 
;  ley,  and  play  the  man.  We  slnill  this  day 
I  light  such  a  candle,  by  God’s  grace,  in 
j  England,  aj^  I  trust,  sh.all  never  be  put 
I  out.”  Latimer’s  sermons,  which  were 
collected  and  published,  London,  1825,  in 
j  two  octavos,  are  distinguished  by  quaint 
I  and  homely  sense,  and  [>ointed  and  vigor- 
i  ous  admonition,  the  offspring  of  a  playful 
i  temper,  a  happy  disposition,  and  a  sincere 
j  .and  noble  heart. 

j  Nicholas  Ridley. 

;  As  the  eye  of  the  reader  of  the  Ecleo- 
I  TIC  rests  upon  the  placid  features  of  this 
I  heroic  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  as  pre- 
staited  in  the  engraving,  he  will  desire  to 
know  the  leading  facts  m  his  eventful  his¬ 
tory,  which  are  subjoined. 

N  iciioLAS  R1DI.KY  was  born  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Northumberland,  near  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  educ.at- 
ed  first  at  Newcastle,  and  afterwards  at 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He  re¬ 
ceived  further  instruction  in  France,  and 
having  gained  some  reputation  for  learn¬ 
ing,  returned  to  Cambridge,  took  orders, 
.and  became  m.aster  of  his  college.  His 
knowledge  and  power  of  preaching  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cranraer,  he 
was  presented  with  clerical  preferment, 
became  one  of  the  king’s  chaplitins,  and  in 
1547  was  nominated  Bishop  of  Rochester. 
His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
use  of  images  and  of  holy  water  soon 
showed  him  the  strenuous  supporter  of 
'  Protestant  doctrines,  .and  his  abilities 
j  cause  him  to  be  a-ssociated  with  the  prin- 
j  cipal  reformers  both  in  their  chief  under- 
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takings  and  discussions.  He  frequently 
disputed  on  transubstantiation  and  other 
doctrines ;  and  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
charges  brought  against  Bonner,  Bishop 
of  London.  The  commission  deprived 
Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and  after  some 
time  had  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed 
his  successor  in  the  See  of  London.  Soon 
after  his  appointment,  he  commenced  a 
visitation  of  his  diocese,  actively  endeav¬ 
oring  to  diffuse  Protestant  doctrines,  for 
the  better  understanding  of  which  he 
assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty -one 
articles,  which  were  subsequently  promul¬ 
gated.  He  was  nominated  Bishop  of 
Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never 
complete.  Three  instances  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  which  he  attempted  great  ends 
by  the  force  and  power  of  his  preaching ; 
he  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Piincess 
Mary,  went  to  her  residence  at  Hunsdon, 
and  requested  permission  to  preach  before 
her.  This  permission  she  peremptorily 
refused,  and  so  offended  Ridley,  who 
afterwards  showed  considerable  generosi¬ 
ty  and  a  ready  sense  of  forgiveness,  by 
interceding  with  Edward  VI.  on  Mary’s 
behalf  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free 
exercise  of  her  religion.  Secondly,  he 
endeavored  through  his  preaching  to 
direct  the  young  king’s  mind  to  works 
of  charity,  descrioing  three  sorts  of  poor 
—  such  as  were  so  by  infirmity,  by  acci¬ 
dent,  or  by  idleness.  Edward,  deeply 
impressed  by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey 
Friars’  Church,  with  its  revenues,  to  be  a 
house  for  orpimns ;  St.  Bartholomew’s, 
near  Smithfield,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and 
gave  his  o\vn  house  of  Bridewell  to  be  a 
place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  as 
were  willfully  idle.  (Burnet.)  Thirdly, 
at  the  instigation  of  the  supjwrters  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  case  he  espoused. 


he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul’s,  W'aming  the  people  of  the  dangers 
they  would  be  in,  and  the  ruin  that  would 
befall  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess 
Mary  should  come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary’s  accession,  Ridley  was  imme¬ 
diately  imprisoned.  Her  detestation  of 
his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the 
services  he  had  rendered  to  the  Protes 
tant  cause  and  his  opposition  to  her  ac¬ 
cession.  She  committed  him  to  the  Tower 
in  July,  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  him  to 
be  removed  until  complaints  were  maile 
that  the  most  learned  Protestants  were 
restrained  from  attending  the  discussions 
maintained  by  the  Catholics  and  the  Re¬ 
formers  on  different  disputed  points.  In 
April,  1554,  a  convocation  was  appointed 
at  Oxford,  at  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
real  presence  w’as  to  be  discuased ;  and 
since  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer  were 
esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their 
persuasion,  the  Queen  granted  a  W'arrant 
for  removing  them  from  the  Tower  to  the 
prisons  at  Oxford.  Each  disputed  in  his 
turn  amidst  great  disorder,  shoutings, 
tauntings,  and  reproaches ;  all  were  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  ad¬ 
judged  obstinate  heretics.  Ridley  never 
again  left  Oxford.  He  was  reconducted 
to  prison,  and  after  resisting  many  efforts 
to  induce  him  to  recant,  was  led  with 
Latimer  to  the  stake  on  the  sixteenth  of 
October,  1556.  The  place  of  his  execu¬ 
tion  was  in  front  of  Baliol  College.  Gun¬ 
powder  was  hung  to  his  neck,  but  it  was 
long  before  the  flames  penetrated  the  mass 
of  fuel,  and  explosion  did  not  terminate 
his  miserable  sufferings  until  his  extremi¬ 
ties  were  consumed  :  he  bore  his  tortures 
with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says 
that  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judg¬ 
ment,  ho  was  the  ablest  man  of  all  that 
advanced  the  Reformation. 
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Thk  large  contribution.s  to  the  current 
literature  of  the  day,  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Thackeray,  will  render  a  portrait  of  him 
desirable  and  acceptable  to  all  his  readers 
and  admirers. 

William  Makki’kace  Thackebay,  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  modern  English 
writers,  was  born  in  1811,  in  Calcutta, 
where  his  father  was  a  high  official  in  the 
East,India  Company.  He  was  sent  to 
school  in  England,  and  afterwards  to  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  where  he  count¬ 
ed  among  his  fellow  students,  Kinglake,  i 
the  author  of  Eothen^  Elii*l  Warbur- 1 
ton,  and  Munckton  Milnes.  He  left  the 
university  without  taking  a  degree.  In 
the  mean  time  his  father  died,  and  left  the 
future  novelist  his  own  master,  with  an 
income  of  about  a  thousand  )K>unds  a  year. 
He  gave  himself  up  to  the  ple.asures  of  the 
world,  and  led  for  some’  time  a  gay  and 
idle  life  on  the  oontinent.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  p.'issed  some  time  in  the 
Temple,  nominally  engaged  in  the  study¬ 
ing  of  the  law,  and  ho  has  given  the 
world  an  interesting  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  templars,  probably  from  his  own  ex¬ 
periences,  in  his  last  novel,  Pendennis. 
lie  next  betook  himself  to  Paris,  conceiv¬ 
ing,  from  his  facility  in  sketehing,  that  he 
might  make  some  progress  iis  an  artist, 
but  he  soon  perceived  that  this  was  a 
mistaken  idea.  He  next  applied  himself 
to  literature.  His  step-father  had  estab¬ 
lished  a  journal  in  London,  called  The 
Constitutional^  and  the  artist  became  the 
Paris  correspondent.  This  journ.al,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  prove  successful,  and  Mr. 
Th.ackeray  was  obliged  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  began  to  work  in  earnest. 
He  contributed  to  the  Times,  and  also 
to  Fraser's  Magazine,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  wrote  a  story  called 
Catharine,  burlesquing  the  sentimental 
criminal  style  of  novels  of  the  class  of 
Bulwer’s  Paul  Clifford.  He  also  start¬ 
ed  a  newspaper  in  connection  with  Dr. 
Maginn,  another  contributor  to  Fraser, 
but  without  success.  Among  Mr.  Thack¬ 


eray’s  earlier  purely  literary  efforts,  are 
the  Yellowplush  Papers,  Paris  Sketch- 
Pook,  Irish  iSketch-Book,  and  Motes 
of  a  Journey  from  Cornhill  to  Cairo, 
He  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  public 
by  the  productions  of  his  pen  and  pencil 
in  the  pages  of  Punch.  Among  his  con¬ 
tributions  to  that  paper  were,  Jeames'^a 
Diary,  Snob  Papers,  the  burlesques  of 
the  modern  novelists,  etc.  Mr.  Thack¬ 
eray’s  first  fully  -  developed  novel,  the 
work  by  which  he  at  once  established  his 
present  re|)utation,  was  Vanity  Fair,  the 
first  number  t)f  which  appeared  in  1847. 
The  manuscript  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  been  oflered  to  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  who  declined  it,  whereupon  the 
author  published  it  himself.  This  was 
followed  by  Pendennis,  a  novel  which 
did  not,  perhaps,  attmn  to  the  popularity 
of  its  predecessor,  but  which  is  a  produc¬ 
tion  worthy  of  the  author.  The  Great 
Hoggarty  Diamond ;  Stubbs,  or  the  Fatal 
Boots  ;  Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball ;  Our  Street ; 
Dr.  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends  ;  Re¬ 
becca  and  Rowena  ;  and  The  KieMeburys 
on  the  Rhine,  are  among  his  lighter  effu¬ 
sions.  His  latest  public  literary  work  is 
the  course  of  lectures  upon  the  wits  of 
Queen  Anne’s  time,  which  were  read  be¬ 
fore  large  and  fashionable  audiences  in 
London,  and  received  with  great  a|i- 
plauso.  ^Ir.  Thackeray  usually  wrote  in 
Fraser,  under  the  signature  of  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh,  a  name  which  he  after¬ 
ward  retained  in  the  title-page  of  many  of 
his  w'orks. 

In  1851  appeared  7%e  Kickleburya  on 
the  Rhine,  on  the  publication  of  which  a 
critic  in  the  Times  took  the  opportunity 
of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thackeray  the 
charges  already  common  in  the  critical 
world,  that  he  delighted  in  representing 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature  and  seem¬ 
ed  skeptical  of  the  existence  of  amiability 
or  real  virtue  in  the  W'orld.  This  drew 
forth  from  Mr.  Thackeray  a  very  pu^ent 
reply  in  the  form  of  an  Essay  on  Thun¬ 
der  and  Small  Beer,  prefixed  to  the 
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s>icond  edition  of  the  sketch  in  qtiestion. 
Perhaj)s  a  more  efficient  answer  to  the 
charges  above  indicated  was  furnished  by 
Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  History  of  Henry 
Esmond^  Esq.,  written  by  himsdf  pub¬ 
lished,  not  serially,  but  entire  in  three 
volumes,  in  1852,  This  beautiful  and 
very  peculiar  novel,  though  deficient  in 
some  of  the  elements  of  popular  interest, 
gave  a  new  idea  of  the  author’s  powers 
of  conception  and  style.  The  scene  be¬ 
ing  Laid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and 
Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits  of  the 
time  being  introduced  as  characters,  the 
author  had  been  obliged,  in  preparing  the 
novel,  to  m.ake  the  soci.al  manners  and 
the  conspicuous  men  of  Queen  Anne’s 
reign  a  subject  of  historical  studv ;  and 
out  of  these  researches  arose  his  Jlertures 
on  the  English  Humorists  of  the  Eigh^ 
teenth  Century,  which  Avere  first  delivered 
in  Willis's  Rooms,  in  London,  before  a 
very  brillLant  audience  in  the  summer  of 
1851,  afterwards  in  the  provinces,  .and 
finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
sfjent  some  months  for  the  purpose,  and 
was  very  heartilv  received.  The  Lee- 
tures  were  published  in  1853.  Mr. 
Thackeray’s  subsequent  publications  have  I 


been  his  third  serial  work  of  fiction.  The 
Newcomes,  and  The  Rose  and  the  Ring, 
or  the  History  of  Prince  Giglio  and 
Prince  Jiulbo,  1855.  Within  the  last 
two  years,  also,  a  republication  of  his 
MisceUanies,  from  Punch,  Eraser's  Mag¬ 
azine,  etc.,  has  been  in  progress  ;  and  now 
thiit  his  fame  as  an  author  is  fixed,  these 
l)aper8  are  read  with  avidity.  Mr. 
Thacker.ay’8  last  literary  appearance  has 
been  in  his  lectures  on  The  Four  Georges, 
delivered  first  in  America,  to  Avhich  he 
paid  a  second  visit  for  the  purpose  in 
1855-50,  and,  since  his  return,  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  London,  and  other  cities  and 
towns  in  England  and  Scotland.  Alto¬ 
gether,  Avhether  in  respect  of  past 
achievement  or  of  still  unfailing  power, 
which  promises  much  to  come,  Mr. 
Thacker.ay  stands  conspicuous  amotig 
those  who  .are  the  admitted  chiefs  of 
British  liter.ature  at  the  present  day ;  and 
the  question,  still  debated,  as  between 
him  and  Dickens  is,  in  the  main,  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  betAveen  tAvo  styles  or  theories  of 
the  art  of  prose  fiction.  In  person,  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  a  somewhat  large  and  tall 
man  ;  Avith  a  fine  head,  the  hair  of  which 
I  is  prematurely  white. 


Prom  tha  Doblln  UnlTcrilty  MagailDa. 


FOUND  AT  SEA. 


SiioKTLT  after  the  loss  of  the  steamer 
Argus  on  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  it  became 
my  duty  to  cross  the  channel  Avhich  di¬ 
vides  the  island  of  Rathlin  from  the  coast 
of  Antrim. 

The  storm,  which  had  previously  de¬ 
tained  me,  had  scarcely  subsided ;  the 
Avaves  still  rolled  heavily  in  upon  the  wild 
iron  sliore,  and  the  broken  waters  still 
le^‘d  and  flashed  .along  the  many  peril¬ 
ous  tideways.  Had  it  been  {xissible,  I 
Avould  gladly  have  deferred  my  return  to 
the  island  ;  but  there  Avas  no  .alternative  ; 
urgent  reasons  compelled  me  at  least  to 
attempt  the  passage. 

The  spot  I  selected  from  AA’hich  to  sail, 
was  then,  and  is  probably  still,  a  remote 


fishing  -  place,  surrounded  with  rugged 
cliffs,  and  protected  from  the  full  strokes 
of  the  Northern  ocean  by  some  scattered 
islets  and  rocks,  perpetually  streaming 
with  Avhite  foam. 

Anxious  to  avail  myself  of  a  temporary 
calm,  I  pressed  a  strange-looklng  fisher¬ 
man  to  undertake  the  voyage.  At  my 
suggestion,  he  engaged  a  boy  to  assist  in 
managing  the  aails,  and  as  the  evening 
began  to  close,  aa’c  stepped  the  mast  and 
bore  out  to  sea.  At  nrst  there  Avas  con¬ 
siderable  risk  amongst  the  broken  waA  es 
and  currents  rushing  through  and  over 
the  rocks  surrounding  the  port ;  but,  pre¬ 
sently  the  open  sea  lay  before  us,  and  the 
full  steady  swell  of  the  canvas  held  fair 
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.and  straight  for  llio  opposite  bay  of  tlie 
isi.'tnd.  Nevertheless,  the  sea  continued 
laboring  under  us  with  deep  convulsive 
waves,  even  to  my  experienced 
strangely  abrupt  and  dark,  considering 
the  light  still  in  the  skies,  and  the  coni- 
p.arative  tranquillity  of  the  w’ind.  As  the 
i)oat  flew  on  into  the  full  current  of  the 
ebb  tide,  coming  down  the  channel,  this 
agit.ation  became  more  singular  and  alarm¬ 
ing,  and  I  beg.an  to  consider  myself  justi¬ 
fied  in  desisting  from  the  attempt,  when 
each  sluggish  and  almost  perpendicular 
mass  of  water  threatened  to  break  upon 
us  ami  overwhelm  the  boat. 

Hut  a  few  minutes,  and  my  intentions  j 
and  plans  received  a  startlmg  interriq)-  j 
tion. 

I  turned  to  consult  the  flshcrmau  as  to 
the  weather,  and  our  safest  course.  To 
my  surprise  he  had  removed  from  the 
place  he  first  occupied  on  the  afler-thwart, 
and  was  standing  beside  the  mast  to  the 
leeward.  I  calletl  him  twice,  as  loudly 
as  I  was  able,  but  he  did  not  answer.  He 
seemed  to  have  fixed  his  eyes  upon  a  dis¬ 
tant  island,  seldom  seen  from  the  Irish 
coast,  but  which  our  )K)sition  had  made 
visible.  The  man  seemed  fascinated  as 
by  a  spell.  When  the  boat  mounted  or 
sank  with  the  wave,  he  strained  and  strug¬ 
gled  to  keep  the  island  in  sight,  .and  fol¬ 
lowed  it  till  the  last  possible  instant. 

Suddenly,  the  morose  look  of  the  man 
when  first  we  met  u|>on  the  shore,  and 
the  recklessness  of  his  manner  when  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  probable  risk  of  the  voyage, 
occurred  to  me.  He  must  be  insane. 
The  j)eril  of  our  situation  had  c.alled  forth 
a  paroxysm  of  his  m.alady.  In  such  a 
craft  and  place,  I  was  at  his  mercy.  I 
could  not  doubt  that  any  attempt  to 
control  him  by  force  w'ould  inevitably 
overset  the  boat.  It  occurred  to  me, 
however,  that  he  might  bo  soothed  by 
kind  words.  So  I  cried  out :  “Oh  !  never 
mind  (Ihea ;  like  a  good  fellow.  I’ll  take 
you  there  to-morrow,  if  you’ll  be  quiet 
till  we  get  .xshore.” 

If  you  have  ever  been  confronted  by  a 
mitdman,  you  may  perhaps  fancy — what  I 
never  can  rememlK'r  without  horror — the 
fi'arful  sight  of  that  wretch,  iis  he  turned 
upon  me.  His  bloodshot  eyes  glared  with 
savago  rage.  His  gray  shaggy  hair  strag¬ 
gling  over  his  convulsed  features,  and  his 
hands  tossed  in  horrible  desp.air,  as  he 
cried  :  “  I  ken  it  a’ ;  I  ken  it  a’.  Strange 
man  !  ye  came  to  drag  me  to  the  doom. 


for  yon  bloody  work.  But  I’ll  never  fa’ 
into  the  hands  o’  man’s  justice.  I’ll  dec 
noo,  and  ye  shall  sink  alang  wi’  me.  Dec 
a’,  a’  t.agithcr.” 

Another  instant  and  he  would  have  ful¬ 
filled  his  threat.  Leaping  upon  the  gun¬ 
wale  he  seized  the  mast,  and  with  fearful 
cries  endeavored  to  capsize  the  l>o,at.  It 
was  an  awful  moment ;  hanging  over  the 
dark  hollows  of  the  sea,  or  horribly  tot¬ 
tering  upon  the  verge  of  the  white  hissing 
wave.  I  recommended  myself  to  Go<l, 
and  believed  I  should  never  rise  a  living 
man  from  out  the  depth  of  the  enormous 
wave  just  past. 

The  madman  repeated  his  wild  efforts  ; 
our  fate  was  certain.  When  suddenly 
there  occurred  one  of  those  events  which, 
however  true,  are  scarcely  credible. 

Right  before  the  boat,  about  h.alf-way 
down  the  side  of  the  approaching  wave, 
there  appeared  the  face  and  shoulders,  as 
far  as  the  bosom,  of  a  beautiful  woman  ; 
one  arm  claspe<l  across  her  breast,  boro 
the  form  and  drapery  of  an  infant,  the 
other  was  stretched  forth  white  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  as  if  to  guard  the  infant  from  dan¬ 
ger  ;  while  her  large  humid  eyes  seemed 
j  ])leading  with  whatever  form  of  peril  was 
about  to  destroy  them.  Her  long  yellow- 
hair  lay  half-floating,  half-mingled  with 
the  crest  of  the  w-ave,  and  her  white  gar¬ 
ments  jiartly  clung  closely  to  her  person, 
j  partly  drifted  behind.  The  poor  fisher- 
!  boy,  who  had  sat  terrified  during  the 
I  struggles  of  the  lunatic,  now-  cast  himsell 
1  headlong  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
I  jwaying  and  trembling.  As  for  myself,  I 
i  also  felt  utterly  unable  to  speak  or  act 
under  the  strange  .and  sudden  shock,  and 
immediately  when  the  lunatic  saw  the  ob- 
'  ject,  he  became  like  a  man  paralyzed,  his 
!  face  assumed  a  look  of  utmost  terror,  and 
,  clasping  his  hands,  with  eyes  wildly  fixed, 
j  ho  cried  :  “  O  my  leddy  !  my  leddy  !  for- 
I  gie  me,  for  his  sake.  It  was  na  me  —  I 
I  was  le<i  into  it,  forgie  me,  forgie  mo,  ray 
'  leddy.” 

While  he  spoke  the  form  disappeared 
under  water,  and  the  black  surging  wave 
rushed  past. 

I  Either  the  revulsion  of  feeling,  or  de.ad- 
I  ly  purpose  against  his  life,  impelled  the 
i  wretched  man,  but  in  a  moment  ho  was  in 
\  the  deep  sea,  scarcely  struggling,  appa- 
I  rently  unconscious  of  his  danger. 

To  droit  the  sail,  seize  the  boat-hook, 

I  and  keep  him  above  water,  w’as  the  work 
1  of  a  second ;  presently  wo  had  him  re- 
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placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  oratt,  with 
the  precaution  of  strong  lashing  to  the 
thwarts,  lest  another  recurrence  of  his 
violence  should  renew  our  peiil. 

We  found  little  difficulty  in  making 
our  return  to  the  port  with  our  prisoner. 

I  lost  no  time  in  communicating  with  a 
magistrate,  taking  care  to  give  my  suspi¬ 
cion  that  the  bod^  we  had  seen  was  some¬ 
how  connected  with  some  crime,  of  which 
I  believed  the  prisoner  guilty  or  cogni¬ 
zant.  He  perfectly  agreed  with  my  view 
of  the  case.  And  after  much  persuasion, 
and  many  offers  of  reward,  the  wild  super¬ 
stitious  nshermen  were  induced  to  begin 
a  search  for  the  corpse. 

Strongly  they  protested  against  the 
very  idea  of  remuneration,  the  only  rea¬ 
son  they  would  admit  lieing,  “  that  nae-  * 
body  could  fish  the  banks  while  a  corpse 
was  floating  about  them ;  and  that  the 
sea  would  na,  and  could  iia,  settle  till  it 
was  delivered  of  its  burden.” 

The  search  was  full  of  very  interesting 
and,  to  me,  pathetic  incidents.  The  wives 
and  children  of  the  great  bronzed  men 
accompanied  them  to  the  boats,  and  the 
oM  women,  standing  out  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  rocks,  delivered  cautions  and 
pr.ayers  to  the  fishermen  as  they  passed. 
S’ow,  it  was  their  fervent  desire  “that 
she  should  find  her  rest,  God  j/ity  her  !” 
Now,  a  shrill  voice  would  remind  a  pass¬ 
ing  boatman :  “  Alick  !  d’ye  hear  !  Dinna 
take  her  in  the  boat,  it*s  no  canny  to  carry 
aboard  them  frae  whom  the  Lord  has 
ta’eu  awa’  life !” 

And  out  upon  the  blue  Atlantic,  as  the 
boats  flew  past  each  other,  tacking  to  and 
fro,  it  was  strange  to  find  that  the  usual 
cheer  and  good-natured  jest  were  silent 
and  forgotten,  and  to  observe  the  gloomy, 
sorrowful  looks  of  the  men  as  they  gazed 
down  into  the  sea  and  conversed  in  whis- 
|K*rs  about  the  dead  body,  which  they 
pro«umed  w.as  near. 

At  last  a  signal  announced  the  recovery 
of  the  corpse,  and  the  boats  gathering 
from  all  quarters,  proceeded  to  arrange 
for  its  conveyance  to  the  shore.  The 
body  of  the  infant  which  I  had  seen  was 
not  recovered,  having  probably  been  torn 
from  the  mother’s  arras  in  the  storm  of  1 
the  preceding  night.  1 

True  to  their  traditions,  the  fishermen 
would  not  receive  the  body  into  one  of 
their  boats,  but  wrapping  a  sail  carefully 
around  it,  drew  it  after  t^e  leading  boat 
to  shore.  The  others  followed  in  pro- 
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cession,  with  their  dark  sails  over  the 
melanclioly  sea,  making  one  of  the  strang¬ 
est  funerals  I  ever  looked  upon. 

By  and  by  a  mass  of  yellow  hair  escaped 
from  the  sail  and  trailed  far  out  upon  the 
waves.  The  sight  of  it  affected  the  rough, 
strong  men,  one  and  all,  most  deeply. 
From  every  eye  the  tears  flowed  big  and 
fiist,  and  while  some  hardy  fellow  swept 
them  off  with  his  great  brown  hand,  he 
would  half  excuse  his  weakness,  saying : 
“  Ech,  sii's,  it’s  hard  to  thole.  Whaever 
saw  the  like  out  here.  The  pnir  inither, 
and  where’s  her  m  insome  baby  ?” 

Ujion  the  shore  the  people  of  the  village 
were  gathered,  standing  out  upon  the 
shelving  rocks,  knee-deep  in  the  foam, 
and  the  burst  of  real  sorrow  that  rose 
from  the  crowd,  as  the  corpse  was  carried 
to  the  green,  was,  beyond  measure,  af¬ 
fecting. 

“  Uin  and  ca’  the  rector,  some  o’  ye,” 
gruffly  ordered  the  oldest  of  the  fisher¬ 
men,  who  usually  took  great  authoiity 
upon  emergencies,  and  was  now  obeye<l 
by  some  of  the  young  men  about  him. 

Presently  the  rector  of  the  parish  ap¬ 
peared  among  his  kindly  and  humble 
flock,  teara  in  his  soft  eyes,  and  his  white 
head  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead. 

“We  will  bury  her,”  said  he,  “in  our 
own  churchyard,  and  pray  God  to  com¬ 
fort  her  friends  and  prepare  us  all  when¬ 
ever  he  shall  call  us.” 

I  shall  never  forget  that  burial.  The 
quaint  old  church,  with  its  little  slate*! 
spire,  and  white  tower  and  walls  ;  below, 
the  evening  sea  rolling  up  its  hoarse  mur¬ 
murs  and  blending  with  the  voices  of  min¬ 
ister  and  people ;  the  great,  stern  head¬ 
lands  boldly  profiled  along  the  lofty  coast ; 
and  the  bold  hills  rising  closely  round  the 
smoke  of  the  not  distant  village ;  the  sim¬ 
ple  poor  people,  with  frequent  sobs,  j»s- 
sembled  round  the  grave  of  one  who  had 
no  other  title  to  their  regard  than  that 
she  was  a  woman,  a  mother,  and  lost  at 
sea ! 

Immediately  after  the  funeral  I  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  my  post,  and  it  was  not  until 
years  after  I  heard  the  remainder  of  tlio 
narrative. 

For  a  time  the  circumstances  of  the 
death  of  the  lady  remained  unknown, 
though  many  advertisements  descriptive 
of  her  person  had  been  published.  A 
child,  whose  clothes  bore  the  same  initials, 
1  and  teas  certainly  herty  had  drifted  ou 
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shore,  and  been  buried  sortie  fourteen 
miles  further  to  the  west.  The  fisherman 
who  ha«l  80  nearly  destroyed  me  main- 
biined,  after  his  arrest,  a  gloomy  and  ob¬ 
stinate  silence ;  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  give  the  least  explanation  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  or  of  the  words  ho  had  used.  When, 
for  want  of  evidence,  he  was  discharged, 
he  returned  to  his  former  employment 
and  residence;  but  the  fishermen  and 
peasantry  avoided  him  so  carefully  that 
liis  life  was  perfectly  solitary.  It  was 
known,  however,  that  much  of  his  time 
was  spent  over  the  grave  of  the  lady 
w’hose  murderer  he  was  supposed  to  be, 
and  that  he  frequently  visited  the  grave 
of  her  child  At  length  a  gentleman  ar¬ 
rived  at  CainpLay  and  requested  permis¬ 
sion  to  remove  the  body  of  her  who 
proved  to  have  been  Mrs.  M’Clean,  of 
(ihea,  as  ho  had  previously  removed  the 
body  of  her  child  from  its  burying-placc. 
While  availing  himself  of  the  permission 
re.adily  granted,  his  ivorkmen  were  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  the 
lunatic  fisherman.  lie  had  rushed  from 
the  grave  of  the  child,  which  he  had  found 


empty,  and  endeavored  by  threats  and 
violence  to  drive  the  people  from  the 
raveyard.  Suspicion  was  again  aroused  ; 
e  was  more  closely  examined  ;  and  it  ap- 
eared  that  he  had  been  the  servant  of 
Ir.  M’Clean,  of  Ghea,  who  had  discharged 
him  for  misconduct.  Infiucnccd  by  feel¬ 
ings  of  fierce  revenge  against  his  late 
master,  ho  had  cut  loose  from  the  shore  a 
boat  into  which  his  voung  mbtress  had 
entered  with  her  child,  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  her  hu.sb.and.  He  had  watched  the 
boat  carried  away  by  one  of  the  impetu¬ 
ous  tides,  and  believed  himself  a  murderer, 
and  revenged.  However,  Mrs.  M’Clean 
was  recovered  from  that  danger,  but  a 
few  months  afterwards  was  lost  with  the 
many  other  victims  who  sank  in  the  ill- 
fated  Argus. 

It  w’ould  seem  that  the  bodies  of  the 
hapless  mother  and  child  liad  been  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  currents  into  my  path.  It 
is  certain  that  the  extraordinary  circum¬ 
stance  I  have  fiiithfully  recorded  was  the 
means  of  s.aving  me  from  a  sudden  and 
dreadful  death. 
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MtiioBiALS  or  Thomas  Hood.  Collected,  arranged, 
aud  edited  by  bia  daughter ;  with  a  Preface  and  I 
Notes ;  by  bis  son,  illustrated  with  copies  from  his  ' 
own  sketches.  In  two  volumes  B^on :  Tick- 
nor  A  Fields.  1 860. 

To  all  who  arc  familiar  with  tlie  name,  character, 
genius,  and  literary  talcs  and  productions  of  this 
rcmarkablo  man.  it  will  be  sufficient  to  announce 
the  publication  of  these  Memorials  of  Thomas  Hood. 
Ills  writings  must  bo  read  in  ord»r  to  be  fully  ap¬ 
preciated.  It  is  much  as  his  editor  says:  “  He 
literally  fultllled  his  own  words,  and  was  one  of  the 
master  minds  at  journey-work — moral  magistrates 
greatly  underpaid — iinniorlala  without  a  living — 
menders  of  the  human  heart,  breaking  tlieir  own — 
iiii(tbty  intellects,  without  their  mite.” 

The  Thbee  Clbbks.  A  Novel.  By  Anthony 
Tboliopb,  author  of  the  West-Indies  and  the 
Spanish  Main,  Castle  Richmond,  etc.  Harper  A 
Brothers,  Publishers.  1860. 

This  book  of  roraauce  or  fiction  comprises  forty- 
seven  chapters  of  description  of  persons,  scenes,  and 
characters,  wliich  are  called  up  to  view,  and  made 
to  pts.s  before  tbo  mind  of  the  reader  by  the  wand 
of  the  author.  As  in  all  the  scenes  of  current  hu¬ 


man  life  a  succession  of  changes  is  going  on  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  story,  and  the  charucter,  temper,  and 
conversation  of  the  various  personages  which  come 
on  the  stage,  and,  having  acted  their  part,  pass  on 
and  make  room  for  others.  Mr.  Trollope  is  an  easy 
and  graceful  writer. 

The  West-Indies  and  the  Spanish  Main.  By 
Anthony  Trollops,  author  of  Dr.  Thome.  The 
Bertrams,  Castle  Riclimond,  etc.  New-Tork: 
Harper  &  Brothers,  Ihiblishers.  1860. 

The  author  of  this  book  is  an  agreeable  and  in¬ 
teresting  traveler.  All  who  are  dedrous  of  obtain¬ 
ing  valuable  information  about  the  condition  and 
Iristory  of  tlio  West-Indies,  without  the  trouble  and 
fatigue  of  visiting  in  person  tliat  portion  bf  tlie 
world,  will  do  well  to  procure  and  carefully  read  the 
travels  of  Mr.  Trollope  to  those  islands. 

A  Smaller  History  or  Greece — from  the  Ear¬ 
liest  Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Smith,  LL.D.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood  New-York:  Harper  A  Brothers,  Publish¬ 
ers.  1860. 

History  is  the  journalism  of  tlie  world— of  all 
ages  and  countries  —  of  all  nations  and  people. 
Greece  is  a  country  of  ancieit  renon-n.  It  is,  and 
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ever  will  l)e,  a  classic  land.  Its  liistory  is  full  of  the  Queen  (AJelaide)  at  Wind.«or,  some  p-irty  was 
iuUTvst,  full  of  instruction,  and  the  minds  of  jounjr  proposed  by  th«-  Kiiij;  on  Sunday,  at  whiclt  he  was 
and  old  will  buuiiiply  repaid  by  a  careful  perusal  of  very  anxious  I,ady  Howe  should  be  present,  but  was 
this  very  iiistriiclive  volume,  which  Mr.  Smith  luis  unable  to  induce  her.  The  Queeu,  surprised  at  her 
»K)  well  prepared  and  arranged  for  all  lovers  of  the  j  firmness,  exelitimed ;  '*  I  wonder  nt  your  firmness, 
treasures  of  history.  It  is  a  good  and  useful  family  !  if  the  King  had  been  so  urgent  with  me,  I  could  not 
book  !  have  refused.”  I.aidy  Howe  replied  :  “  Madam,  his 

Majestv  Ls  your  husband.” — Raiktt'M  Journal 

Xatciial  IIisroRT.  For  the  use  of  Schools  and 

Families.  By  W  obthikgton  Hooker  M.1>.,  Siiuwkk  or  Ice. — Captain  Blakiston,  in  a  letter 
Professes"  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  General  Sabine,  which  hits  been  communicated 
in  Yale  College,  etc.  Illustrated  by  nearly  three  jq  the  Royal  Society,  dated  H.M.S.  Simoom,  .Singa- 
hundred  Engravings.  New-York :  Harper  k,  pore,  22d  of  February,  1860,  gives  an  interesting 
Brothers,  Ihiblishers.  1860.  account  of  a  shower  of  ice  whicii  fell  upon  the  ship. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  ix>oks  of  iostruction  in  He  says:  “On  the  14th  of  January,  when  two  dios 
auy  of  the  departments  of  human  knowledge,  like  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  about  300  miles 

this  on  Natural  History.  Tl»e  auUior  very  truly  of  it,  in  latitude  38*  63' S.,  longitude  20o  4.’i 

and  justly  remarks  in  his  preface:  “  There  are  many  E.,  we  encountered  a  heavy  stpuill,  with  raiu,  at  10 
good  books  on  ZoiJogy,  or  Natural  History,  as  it  is  a.ii.,  la.'<tiug  one  hour,  the  wind  shitting  suddenly 
termed,  but  none  are  properly  adapted  to  instruction  from  east  to  uortli,  (true.)  During  thcs({uall,  thei"e 
iu  schools.”  As  man  sUnds  at  the  head  of  the  ‘hree  vivid  flashes  of  lightning,  one  of  wliich 

animal  creation,  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  all  diild-  rjose  to  tlie  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  a 

rcu.  old  and  young,  should  learn  the  nature  and  shower  of  ict*  fell,  which  la.sted  about  three  minutes, 
habits  of  all  oUier  animals  in  the  scale  of  being  be-  not  hail,  but  irregular  shaped  piet-es  of  solid 

low  them  ^  sucli  as  tliis  book  is  admirably  tilted  **"*'  ®f  diflerent  dimensions,  up  to  the  size  of  hull 
to  <jo.  *  brick.  The  8(|uall  was  so  heavy  that  the  tops-tils 

were  obliged  to  be  Ict  go.  There  apiK'urs  to  have 
Resocbces  or  Hisdostan. — From  the  range  of  been  no  previous  indication  of  this  s()uall,  for  the 
Himalaya,  a  magazine  of  tempests  and  snow,  there  barometer  at  6  p.u.  on  tlie  two  previous  days  had 
pours  down  a  world  of  waters,  wliieh  unite  in  the  lieen  at  SOtKi,  tlie  theriiiumetcr  7<1«.  At  8  a.u.  on 
thrt'c  great  streams,  the  I{rahma]>ootra  flowing  the  Nth  the  luiroinetcr  marked  2ll"82,  the  tlier- 
throu"h  the  tea-country  of  Assam,  the  Ganges  moineter  70o.  .\t  lo  tlie  time  of  the  squall, 

witli  Its  hundred  outlets,  and  tlie  Indus  {Miuring  2'.)'86,  the  thermometer  7()o  ;  and  at  1  r.M.,  when 
into  the  Arabian  Sea  a  volume  of  water  four  times  the  weather  liad  elcurcd,  wind  north,  (true,)  2U'76, 
greater  tlian  the  Ganges.  Few  have  an  idea  of  the  |  thermometcT  69»;  after  which  it  fell  slowly  and 
wealth  and  resources  of  Hindostan.  Watered  by  steadily  during  the  remainder  of  tlie  day  and  fullow  - 
Uiosc  mighty  rivers,  embracing  an  area  of  two  and  iiig  night.  As  to  tlie  size*  of  the  pieces  of  ice  wliicli 
a  quarter  millions  of  square  miles,  and  containing  fell,  two,  which  were  weighed  after  having  melted 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  inhabitants  years  considerably,  were  3}  and  6  ouuccs  rc.speetively ; 
ago,  the  annual  value  of  its  products  exceeded  20,-  while  I  had  one  piece  given  me,  a  good  quarter 
0*H),00O,iNi0  dollars.  Its  inicieiisc  traffic  may  be  of  an  hour  after  the  squall,  which  would  only  just  go 
conceived  from  the  fact  tliat,  in  1852,  663  merchant  into  an  ordinary  tumbler;  and  one  or  two  persons 
vessels  were  built  upon  its  western  coast,  and  the  depose  to  having  seen  pieces  tlie  size  of  a  brick, 
tniiiiage  of  vessels  trading  upon  that  coast  amount-  till  examining  tlie  ship's  sails  afterwards,  they  W'ere 
cd  to  iicai"l\\ 900,000,  while  3t*<»,0o0  men  wert*  cm-  found  to  lie  perforated  in  numerous  places  with  small 
ployed  in  the  navigation  of  tlie  Ganges.  Calcutta  holes.  A  very  thick  glass  cover  to  one  of  the  coni- 
g’ves  cinploymeut  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  passes  was  broken.  Although  several  persons  were 
pilots  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  steam-tug  after  struck,  and  some  knocked  down  on  the  deck,  for- 
steam-tug  may  he  seen,  each  with  one,  two,  or  tunately  no  one  was  seriously  injured, 
three  deeply  laden  merchantmen,  towing  out  to  sea ; 

and  ill  1866,  M-vciity  American  clippers  were  at  one  A  Ship  sTKurK  by  a  Swordfish.  — When  the 
time  lying  in  that  port.  The  (Iriental  Steamship  bark  Maud,  commanded  by  Mr.  W,  1’.  Briggs,  of 
Company  has  forty  powerful  steamers,  averaging  Tyneiuoutli,  was  between  the  Mauritius  and  Ceylon, 
13U>i  tous  each,  and  the  annual  receipts  of  tlie  Com-  on  her  homeward  voyage,  she  sprung  a  leak,  which, 
pany  arc  7,5is*,tsM)  dollars. — Captain  IF.  F.  Lynck^  however,  was  not  productive  of  serious  consc- 
IT.  S.  Sary.  quences.  She  arrived  in  the  river  Tyne,  and  was 

put  into  Middle  Dock  for  repairs.  It  was  then  dis- 
Ma.  Qcisct  Adams  axd  the  Bible. — In  a  letter  covered  that  the  leak  had  been  caused  by  a  sword- 
to  his  son,  in  1811,  John  Quincy  Adams  says  :  “  I  '  fish  thrusting  his  fonnidable  weapon  through  one 
have  many  years  made  it  a  practice  to  read  through  ;  of  the  planks  under  tlie  bilge.  A  piece  of  tliq 
the  Bible  ont-c  a  year.  My  custom  is  to  read  four  sword,  nine  inches  and  a  lialf  in  length,  was  found 
or  five  chapters  every  morning,  immediately  after  firmly  imbedded  in  the  plank,  whicli  had  been  much 
rising  from  my  l>ed.  It  employs  an  hour  of  my  j  rent  by  the  force  of  the  shock.  The  bold  little  fin- 
time,  and  seems  to  me  the  most  suitalile  manner  of  ny  warrior  had  no  doubt  mistaken  the  liull  of  a  ship 
beginning  the  day.  In  what  light  soever  we  regard  '  for  the  body  of  a  whale. — Sunderland  Herald. 
the  Bible,  whether  witli  reference  to  revelation,  to 

liistory,  or  to  morality,  it  is  an  invaluable  and  inex-  {  Mr.  Robert  Rawlinsuk,  C.  E.,  read  a  paper  lately, 
liaustibie  mine  of  knowk-dge  and  virtue.”  .  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  tiiociety,  in  whicli 

I  he  remarked:  “The  question  is  now  di.scussr-d 
The  late  CursTEss  Howe  axk  Bi'ndat  Parties,  whether  the  Paris  of  1760  was  more  or  less  salii- 
—Tlie  late  Countess  Howe  never  accepted  an  invi-  i  brious  than  the  Paris  of  1860,  and  the  writer  in  the 
taiion  on  a  Sunday.  Unce,  wlien  in  attendance  on  1  Retme  HuuiripaU  comes  to  the  coiK'lusion  tliat,  iu 
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a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  former  was  greatly 
superior  to  tlie  latter.  I  am  not  going  to  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  conclusion  that  the  proportionate 
mortality  may  be  higher  ii|  the  Paris  of  1800  than 
in  1700,  because  this  is  a  question  of  figures;  and, 
if  the  annual  returns  arc  reliable,  and  if  they  show 
this  to  be  the  case,  I  accept  the  fact.  But  now  for  J 
the  statements  and  inferences  of  the  writer  in  the  i 
Revue  Municipalf,  who  says:  ‘  In  1760  Paris  cover-  ; 
ed  less  gruuncl,  and  did  not  contain  more  than  000,- 
Csst  souls.  There  is  now  a  ]>opuiation  of  1,800,000  ! 
— tliat  is,  three  times  as  many.  Numerous  gardens 
and  open  spaces  of  old  Paris  hare  been  covered 
with  buildings.  In  the  new  Paris,  198  narrow  and 
dirty  streets  and  lanes  have  been  erased  from  the 
map,  crowded  churchyards  have  been  closed,  pri¬ 
vate  slaughter-houses  within  the  city,  no  longer  ex- 
i.st,  the  streets  are  swept  much  better,  the  mud  and 
filth  removed  Imth  speedily  and  regularly,  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  is  infinitely  superior,  the  sewerage  has 
been  immensely  improved,  the  hou-ses  which  were 
built  on  the  bridges  in  1700,  obstructing  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  air  and  light,  are  now  gone.’  ” 

The  gifted  but  eccentric  (Jeorge  Cruikshank 
has  brought  out  a  little  work,  called  Afy  Pop-Oun, 
wherein  be  has  his  kindly  gossip,  in  pen  and  pencil, 
if  we  may  so  speak,  aliout  cotemporary  riflemen ; 
but  he  warmly  champions,  in  a  supplemental  way, 
the  volunteers  of  other  times,  when  he  too  went 
drilling  and  marching. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  111.  (says  the  Literary 
(Jmette)  is  extremely  busy  at  the  present  moment 
writing  a  life  of  Julius  ra*sar;  and  the  other  day,  in 
a  conversation  he  had  with  .M.  Troplong,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Senate,  he  said  seriously,  and  with  a 
more  than  usually  Irate  pull  at  his  moustache  :  “  Ta¬ 
citus  was  a  vile  calumniator.” 

Mr.  Mudie  is  about  to  start  a  branch  of  his  great 
circulating  library  in  Birmingham.  The  new  ware¬ 
houses  in  New  Oxford  street,  Ixindon,  will,  we  are 
told,  contain  6011,000  volumes,  in  addition  to  the 
present  stock. 

Literatfre  in  Belgicm. — By  a  decree  of  the 
King  of  the  Belgians,  a  sum  of  20,000f.,  to  be  taken 
from  the  funds  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
is  to  be  divided  among  the  authors  of  the  best 
works  written  either  in  French  or  Flemish  on  the 
development  of  Belgium  since  1880.  A  sum  of 
6i)00C  will  be  given  for  one  on  intellectual  and 
moral  development,  (literature,  science,  fine  arts, 
etc. ;)  SOOOf.  for  the  Ix'st  on  material  progress,  (agri¬ 
culture,  industry,  commerce,  railways,  etc.,)  and  the 
remaining  10,000f.  among  the  other  works  which 
shall  not  have  gained  the  principal  premiums  The 
(lovernraent  reserves  to  itaelf  the  right  of  having 
tlie  works  translated  which  receive  the  premiums. 
The  various  papers  mmst  be  sent  to  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior  before  the  Ist  May,  1808. 

Mr.  Murray,  says  the  Critic,  has  in  preparation 
a  new  work,  by  the  best  as  well  os  the  most  recent 
translator  and  editor  of  Herodotus,  the  Rev.  George 
Kawlinson.  It  will  be  entitled  TAr  Litv  Great 
Monarekiet  of  the  Aneimt  World;  namely,  Chaldsea, 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  and  Persia.  The  sources 
of  information  are  those  extraordinary  native  records 
to  which  so  much  attention  has  been  devoted  of 
late  years,  and  on  some  of  which  the  author's  rela¬ 


tive,  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  has  thrown  such  novel 
and  interesting  light.  The  work  will  be  in  three 
volumes,  uniform  with  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  also 
published  by  Mr.  Murray. 

.\MONa  the  curiosities  of  modem  literature  is  the 
extraordinary  demand  which  has  lately  sprung  up 
from  the  United  States  of  America  for  second-hand 
books.  It  sets  all  the  masty  collectors  ou  the  qui 
rive,  and  doubles  the  value  of  the  stock  of  good  old 
works. 

Great  Histokicau  Collcction. — A  very  inter¬ 
esting  collection  of  English  and  foreira  manuscripts, 
combined  with  a  few  mementoes  of  a  bygone  pe¬ 
riod.  are  to  be  offered  to  public  competition  by 
Messrs.  Chinnock  and  Galsworthy  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  month.  The  catalogue  announces  some  one 
thousand  two  hundred  lota,  which  it  appears  is  only 
the  first  portion ;  and  when  such  MSS.  as  those  of 
Cardinal  Beauford,  Richard  III.,  Henry  VIII.,  the 
two  Charles,  James  I.,  with  Anne  Boleyn,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  nnd  those  of  most  of  the  eminent  person¬ 
ages  who  have  appeared  since  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century  arc  mentioned,  it  will  bo  sufficient 
to  excite  the  greatest  competition  between  the  col¬ 
lectors  and  those  acting  for  public  museums.  The 
catalogue  enumerates  two  imponant  documents  hav¬ 
ing  reterenoo  to  the  histoiy  of  Shakspearo,  being  tlio 
lease  of  his  house  at  tVhitefi'iars,  formerly  in  his 
possession,  and  a  trust-deed  to  the  uses  of  his  will. 
These  will  excite  much  attention,  in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  thing  having  refer¬ 
ence  to  our  immortal  Ixard.  There  is  also  the  cele¬ 
brated  Garrick  vase,  made  from  the  mulbeny-tree 
planted  by  Shakspearo  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  with 
the  inscription  of  presentation  to  David  Garrick ; 
but  the  collection  is  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  History  of  the  Great  Napoleon,  of  whose  man¬ 
uscripts  tliere  are  some  hundreds,  besides  those  of 
his  generals  and  the  statesmen  of  the  period,  as  a'so 
numerous  mementoes  of  the  Emperor  especially  in¬ 
teresting  to  French  collectors,  with  the  key  of  the 
celebrated  Bastile.  It  strikes  us  Utat  the  lot  which 
will  attract  the  most  attention  is  the  fine  portrait  of 
Milton,  painted  by  Houseman,  for  Richard  Crom¬ 
well,  appearing  amongst  other  portraits  nnd  works 
of  art,  which  of  themselves  are  also  interesting. 

A  CONTRIBUTION  of  more  than  usual  interest  to 
the  literature  of  the  Italian  question  is,  we  und«  r- 
stand,  to  be  published  early  in  July.  It  will  bo  en¬ 
titled:  Italy  in  Transition:  Public  ftcenes  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Opinions  in  the  Sprinq  of  1860,  illustrated  by 
Official  Documents  found  fa  the  Papal  Archives  of  the 
Revolted  Legations.  The  author  is  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Arthur. 

Though  for  many  years  the  late  Mr.  G.  P.  R. 
James  must  have  derived  a  large  income  frogi  his 
novels,  and  tliough  he  was  understood  to  have  in- 
herite<l  a  modest  competence,  his  fortune  appears 
either  to  have  melted  away  or  to  have  proved  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  demands  on  it.  This  may  have  led 
to  his  acceptance  of  two  consulships:  the  first  one 
in  America,  which  he  occupied  for  several  years ; 

I  the  second  in  the  City  of  the  Sea. 

!  Mr.  Hotten,  of  Piccadilly.  Ixindon,  is  resu'citat- 
ing,  in  four  volumes,  the  old  Comide  Ahnanaek, 
(to  which  Thackeray  contributed  TAr  Fatal  Boots,) 
with  George  Cruikshank's  illustrations. 
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Hate  we  Sktlaeks  in  America? — The  writer 
having  imported  firom  England  a  number  of  ekj- 
larks,  seventy-five  in  all,  liberated  about  one  thii^ 
of  them  in  March,  185S,  in  Newcastle  c-ounty,  Dela¬ 
ware,  and  the  remainder  of  them  some  months  af¬ 
terwards,  in  the  hope  of  naturalizing  and  perpetuat¬ 
ing  in  the  United  States  this  celebrated  minstrel,  so 
long  the  theme  of  poets  in  the  world ;  but  soon  lost 
sight  of  them,  until  the  summer  of  1854,  when  he 
found  that  a  portion  of  them,  having  passed  a  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  of  average  temperature,  had  colon¬ 
ized  upon  a  farm  near  Centerville,  in  that  county, 
where  they  continued  to  soar  and  sing  for  more 
than  three  months,  and  where  they  were  visited  by 
many  persons  from  Wilmington.  Since  that  time 
he  has  heard  but  little  with  certainty  from  his  fran¬ 
chised  captives,  though  he  believes,  from  occasional 
accounts,  nut  perhaps  entitled  to  full  confidence, 
that  they  have  now  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
territory,  and  probably  also  largely  increased  in  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to 
elicit  reliable  intelligence  from  any  farmers  it  may 
reach,  either  of  their  presence  now,  or  their  ever 
having  been  in  their  neighborhood,  with  an  account 
of  any  nests,  to  be  sought  only  on  the  ground,  that 
may  have  been  found,  or  any  other  information  re¬ 
specting  them,  the  more  minute  the  better,  of  which 
they  may  be  in  possession.  A  letter,  addressed  to 
the  Post-office  box  No.  234,  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
will  reach  the  writer,  and  be  gladly  received. 

A  RETURN  to  the  House  of  Lords,  just  issued, 
gives  the  number  of  men  actually  raised  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  best  means  of  manning 
the  navy.  The  total  recommended  was  60,000,  the 
number  actually  raised,  23,073.  This  doe.s  not  in¬ 
clude  a  proposed  addition  of  5000  marines  and  504H> 
royal  naval  volunteers  aicsumed  to  l>e  absent  on 

long  voyages. - The  Atlas,  91,  line-of-battle  screw 

steamer,  building  at  Chatham  dock-yard,  is  so  far 
completed  that  ^e  will  be  fit  to  be  launched  towards 
the  latter  end  of  next  month,  when  another  two- 
decker  screw  steamer  of  equal  size  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  laid  down  upon  the  same  slip. - In  Edin- 

burf^,  on  the  1 2th,  the  President  and  Fellows  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  entertained  the  med¬ 
ical  officers  of  the  Channel  fleet. - The  Admiralty 

have  come  to  a  decision,  on  the  report  of  what  was 
called  the  Record  Committee,  to  pay  largely 
increased  monthly  sums  of  wages  to  seamen  aud 
marines  of  Il.M.  ships. 

Muscovite  literature  in  the  metropolis  is  in  full 
swing.  The  indefatigable  M.  Herzen,  has  edited 
the  Mtmovrt  of  Lej^chin,  and  “Sloglav;  or  the 
Book  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Council  held  at  Moscow, 
in  1852.”  But,  most  wondrous  statement  of  all,  we 
are  to  have  a  Russian  translation  of  Buckk'a  Ilia- 
tory  of  CiviUMcUion. 

Ma.  TuACKxaAT,  it  is  said,  will  not,  now  that 
Lovd  the  Widower  is  completed,  contribute  in  Uio 
mean  time  a  new  novel  to  the  Comkill  Magazine. 
Rumor  says  that  his  lectures  on  the  Georges  are  to 
appear  in  its  pages. 

I*  a  farewell  letter  to  the  New-York  Mercury, 
Bayard  Taylor  thus  sums  up  his  labors  for  the  past 
sixteen  montl^;  “Two  hundred  and  fifty  lectures, 
thirty  thousand  miles  travel,  forty-eight  Mercury 
articles,  two  books  published,  and  one  house  built.” 


A  Great  Historical  Enterprise. — It  is  known 
to  some  among  our  readers  that  a  aeries  of  works  is 
now  in  course  of  publication  by  authority  of  the 
British  Government  under  the  general  name  and 
title  of  Ckronielea  and  Memoriala  of  Oreat  Britain 
and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Agea.  The  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  early  in  the  year  1857,  submitted  to 
the  department  of  the  British  Treasury  a  proposal 
for  the  publication  of  works  coming  within  this 
category  and  comprising  materials  for  the  illustration 
of  the  history  of  Great  Britain  from  the  invasion  by 
the  Romans  to  tbe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Of  this 
series  eighteen  volumes  have  been  already  published, 
and  copies  of  each  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Library. 

The  Pebsonal  Appearance  or  Napoleon  III. 
— The  Rev.  Mr.  Spurgeon  writes  from  Baden-Baden 
to  the  Britiah  Standard.  Describing  the  late  inter¬ 
views  between  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  he  stops  to  express  his  “gratitude.” 
He  says ;  “  On  Saturday  the  Emperor  might  be  seen 
early  in  the  morning  walking  in  the  garden,  leaning 
upon  his  walking-stick,  aud  looking  more  decrepit 
than  his  age  might  justify.  It  is  a  theme  for  great 
gratitude  that  he  is  not  a  young  man,  and  that,  be 
his  ambition  what  it  may,  be  hu  no  great  time  be¬ 
fore  him  in  which  to  work  out  bis  political  adven¬ 
tures.  On  horseback  or  in  his  carriage,  all  men 
confess  his  noble  bearing,  and  no  signs  of  decay  are 
manifest;  but,  when  he  is  walking,  the  spectator 
foresees  that  the  greatest  of  men  are  mortal.” 

Little  Hungry  Minos. — If  there  is  one  lesson 
we  would  impress  upon  parents,  it  is  this:  don't 
stifle  your  children’s  desire  at  proper  times  to  ask 
questions.  This  involuntary  self-^uoating  process 
of  the  child's  is  of  more  importance  to  its  future  than 
many  parents  are  aware  of.  It  sometimes,  nny 
often,  costs  an  effort  to  break  up  a  train  of  thought 
in  which  you  may  be  interestedly  occupied  ;  but  it 
will  pay.  Like  the  sticks  and  straws  which  the 
winged  bird  bears  long  distances  in  its  bill  to  con¬ 
struct  its  nest,  these  slender  twigs  of  information 
may  be  worked  into  a  structure  which  will  afford 
comfort  and  protection  from  many  a  life-storm,  a 
safe  retreat  for  quiet  reflection,  when  the  spirit  of 
evil  is  prowling  about  for  careless  stragglers,  who 
are  Beating  the  air  because  there  is  nothing  else  left 
for  them  to  do.  Don't  turn  your  child  off  with  a 
lazy,  fibbing,  abstracted,  “  I  don’t  know.”  Rouse 
yourself,  and  give  him  food  fur  thought  in  your  an¬ 
swer,  or  that  spirit  of  evil  may  take  possession  of 
tbe  apartment  which  you  are  too  indolent  or  penuri¬ 
ous  to  furnish. 

A  quaint  old  gentleman,  in  speaking  the  differ¬ 
ent  allotments  of  men,  by  which  some  become  useful 
citizens  and  others  worthless  vagrants,  by  way  of 
illustration  remarked :  “  So  one  slab  of  marble  be¬ 
comes  a  useful  doorstep,  while  another  becomes  a 
lying  tombstone.” 

Many  a  true  heart  that  would  have  come  back 
like  a  dove  to  the  ark,  after  its  first  transgression, 
has  been  frightened  beyond  recall  by  tbe  savage 
charity  of  an  unforgiving  spirit. 

A  KAN  that  hath  no  virtue  in  himself  ever  envi- 
eth  virtue  in  others,  for  men’s  minds  will  either  feed 
upon  their  own  good  or  upon  others’  evil;  and  who 
wanteth  the  one  will  prey  upon  the  other. 
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Jcllien's  Madnbm. — The  following  anecdote  is 
singularly  like  others  told  of  madmen,  but  may  be 
original  u>r  all  that:  Two  days  before  the  first  of 
his  proposed  concerts,  Jullien  entered  his  house 
with  a  large  knife  in  bis  hand.  His  niece,  a  young 
woman  of  sixteen,  a  pupil  of  Dupres,  and  whom 
he  had  adopted  as  bis  daughter,  was  seated  at  the 
piano  at  her  studies.  “  Gome  here,”  said  Jullian, 

I  am  going  to  make  you  hear  the  most  marrel- 
ous  music  you  ever  heard,  the  grand  concert  of  the 
angels — I  am  going  to  kill  you.”  He  was  about 
to  execute  the  menace,  when  the  young  girl,  with 
great  presence  of  mind,  said  to  him ;  “  Certainly ! 
but  play  me  first  an  air  on  the  flageolet,  so  that  I 
may  compare  your  music  with  that  of  the  angels !” 
Jullien  found  the  idea  excellent,  embraced  his 
niece,  and  went  in  search  of  his  instrument.  The 
young  girl  then  made  her  escape,  and  the  madman 
was  seized  and  carried  to  a  private  hospital  at 
Neuilly.  I  raw  Jullien  a  week  before  this  event 
at  a  toirie  at  an  American  house.  He  brought  his 
wife  and  niece,  and  those  who  knew  him  remarked 
a  great  change — attributing  it  simply  to  the  vex¬ 
ations  depending  on  the  organization  of  his  con¬ 
certs.  As  coon  as  he  had  seated  his  family,  he 
hurried  away,  and  his  wife  and  niece,  uneasy  at 
his  conduct,  soon  after  followed  him.  At  the  hos¬ 
pital  of  Neuilly  the  physicians  treated  Jullien  for 
a  cerebral  fever;  that  is  to  say,  with  energetic 
antiphlopdstic  remedies ;  and  in  the  prostration 
which  ensued  he  caught  cold  and  was  attacked 
with  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  which  he 
died.  He  recovered  his  senses  before  his  death, 
and  was  able  to  converse  with  his  friends  ra¬ 
tionally. 

Exclvsiox  or  Damp  raov  Bricxwobk. — ^The  fol¬ 
lowing  metliods  for  obviating  this  evil  have  been 
described  at  the  Royal  Institute  of  Architects: 
Three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  mottled  soap  are  to 
be  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  boiling  water,  and  the 
hot  solution  spread  steadily  with  a  flat  brush  over 
the  outer  surface  of  the  brickwork,  taking  caro 
that  it  does  not  lather ;  this  is  to  lie  allowed  to 
dry  for  twenty-four  hours,  when  a  solution  formed 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  alum  dissolved  in  two 
gallons  of  water  is  to  be  applied  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner  over  the  coating  of  soap.  The  operation 
should  be  performed  in  dry,  settled  weather.  The 
sooi)  and  alum  naturally  decompose  each  other, 
and  form  an  insoluble  varnish  which  the  rain  is 
unable  to  penetrate ;  and  this  cause  of  dampness  is 
thus  said  to  be  effectually  removed.  The  other 
method  consists  of  sulphurized  oil  as  a  varnish  or 
paint,  ond  is  said  to  improve  the  color  of  brick 
and  stone,  os  well  as  preserve  them.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  subjecting  eight  parts  of  linseed  oil  and 
one  jMirt  of  sulphur  to  a  temperature  of  278  dewees 
in  an  iron  vessel.  It  is  said  to  keep  out  both  air 
and  moisture,  and  prevent  deposits  of  soot  and 
dirt,  when  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  surface  of 
a  building  oi  brick  or  stone,  or  even  of  woodwork. 
— Tht  Builder. 

W  UF.M  Jemima  went  to  school,  she  was  asked  why 
the  noun  bachelor  was  singular?  “Because,”  she 
replied,  “it  is  so  very  singular  they  don’t  get  mar- 
ri^.” 

“  I  SAT,  John,  where  did  yon  get  that  rogue's 
hat?”  “  Please  yer  honor,”  said  John,  “  it’s  an  old 
one  of  yours  that  missis  gave  me  yesterday.” 


Hops  writes  the  poetry  of  the  boy,  but  Memory 
that  of  the  man.  Man  looks  forward  with  smiles, 
but  backward  with  sighs.  Such  is  the  wise  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God.  The  cup  of  life  is  sweetest  at  the 
brim,  the  flavor  is  impaired  as  we  drink  deeper,  and 
the  dregs  are  made  bitter  that  we  may  not  struggle 
when  it  is  takcu  from  our  lips. 

PowKR  IN  A  Woman’s  Eye. — A  lady,  when  the 
conversation  turned  on  dynamics,  asked  the  late 
George  Stephenson,  the  celebrated  engineer:  “  What 
do  you  consider  the  most  powerful  force  in  nature  ?'* 
“  I  will  soon  answer  that  question,”  said  he :  “  it  is 
the  eye  of  a  woman,  (to  the  man  that  loves  her ;) 
for  if  a  woman  look  with  affection  on  a  man,  should 
he  go  to  the  uttennost  ends  of  the  earth,  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  that  look  will  bring  him  back.” 

The  laws  of  nature  are  just  but  terrible.  There 
is  no  weak  mercy  in  them.  Cause  and  consequence 
ore  inseparable  and  inevitable.  The  elements  have 
no  forbearance.  The  fire  bums,  the  water  drowns, 
the  air  consumes,  the  earth  buries.  And  perhaps  it 
would  be  well  for  our  race  if  the  punishment  of 
crime  against  the  laws  of  man  were  as  inevitable  as 
the  punishment  of  crime  ag;ninst  the  laws  of  nature 
— were  man  as  unerring  in  his  judgments  os  nature. 

Woman’s  Hopes.  —  In  early  youth  perhaps 
women  said  to  themselves,  “  I  shall  be  happy  when 
I  have  a  husband  to  love  me  best  of  si];”  then, 
'when  the  husband  was  too  careless,  “  My  child  will 
comfort  me then,  through  the  mother’s  watching 
and  toil,  “  My  child  will  repay  me  all  when  it  grows 
up.”  And  at  last,  after  the  long  journey  of  years 
has  been  wearily  traveled  through,  the  mother’s 
heart  is  weighed  down  by  a  heavier  burthen,  and 
her  only  hope  is  in  heaven. 

Good  service  is  prompt  service.  It  eea-ses  to  be 
a  favor  when  ho  upon  whom  the  service  is  con¬ 
ferred  has  lost  in  patience  and  hope  deferred  what  be 
might  have  bestowed  in  love  and  gratitude. 

“Can’t  we  make  your  lover  jealous,  miss?” 
“  Oh  !  yes  sir,  I  think  we  can,  if  we  put  our  head* 
together  !" 

"  Every  man,”  says  Sallust,  “  who  would  rank 
higher  than  the  beasts  of  the  field,  whose  greatest 
object  in  life  is  to  administer  to  the  cravings  of 
nature,  must  seek  to  excel  in  pursuits  befitting  a 
rational  being.” 

A  Lover’s  Proverb. — Alover  gazed  on  the  eye* 
of  his  mistress  until  she  blushed.  He  pressed  ner 
hand  and  said :  “  My  looks  have  planted  roses  on 
thy  cheeks ;  he  who  sows  the  seed  should  reap  the 
harvest.” 

The  following  conclusion  to  a  life  of  Rubesiiierre 
appeared  in  a  newspaper :  “  This  extraoruinary 
man  left  no  children  behind  him  except  his  brother, 
who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.” 

A  BUSINESS  man  of  our  acquaintance  is  so  scrupu¬ 
lously  exact  in  all  his  doings,  that  whenever  he 
pays  a  visit,  he  always  will  insist  upon  taking  a 
receipt. 

Nature  hangs  labels  upon  the  dissolute,  to  tesfify 
I  her  disgust  at  &e  example. 
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Mr.  Charles  de  Rehusat,  the  French  politician, 
UUraUeur  and  piiilompner,  has  brouglit  out  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  Politique  lAberale,  professedly  in  defense 
of  the  French  Revolution. 

Ladt  Eastiake  has  undertaken  to  superintend 
the  issue  of  Mrs.  Jameson's  volumes  of  the  Lefe  of 
Christ  and  John  the  Baptist,  which  was  announc^ 
to  complete  the  series  of  Legendary  Art 


Mr.  Siblet,  the  librarian  of  Harvard  University, 
is  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for  a  work  upon 
the  plan  of  Wood's  Athence  Oxoniensis,  which 
sliall  contain  the  lives  of  all  the  graduates  of  Har¬ 
vard  University. 

It  is  stated  that  Dr.  Lindlcy  has  resigned  the 
I  chair  of  Botany  at  University  College,  London, 

I  ailer  filling  it  for  more  than  thirty  years. 


VoL.  I.  of  the  new  History  of  Italy,  which  wo 
formerly  announced  as  in  preparation  by  Mr.  Isaac 
Butt,  M.P.,  for  Toughal,  is  promised  shortly  by 
Measre.  Chapman  and  Hall. 

A  WORK  by  the  late  Jelinger  C.  Symous,  of  lunar 
theory  notoriety,  to  be  entitled  Rough  Types  of 
Ettglish  Life,  is  being  prepared  for  publica&>n  by 
Mr.  James  Blackwood. 

The  ta.ste8  of  California  readers  are  indicated  by 
the  following  statements  of  the  books  drawn  from 
the  Mercantile  Library  in  San  Francisco  during  last 
April:  “The  books  Udeen  out  were  2713  in  num¬ 
ber,  of  which  1676  were  romances,  142  belles  let- 
tres,  192  travels,  145  miscellaneous,  234  biogra¬ 
phies.  83  poems,  147  histories,  116  arts  and  sciences, 
and  25  old  bound  periodicals." 

Mr.  J.  C.  Hotten,  of  London,  has  nearly  ready 
for  publication  a  cdlection  of  the  papers  written  by 
Douglas  JeiTold  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  “  Brownrigg,”  and  now  first  republished  in 
a  separate  form.  They  are  edited  by  the  son  of 
Blanchard  Jeirold. 

Mr.  John  Tiubs  has  completed  for  publication 
the  second  series  of  his  Curiosities  Bdenee, 
devoted  to  popular  chemistry,  being  tlie  sixth  and 
coiicludiug  volume  of  Things  not  generally 
Known. 


!  Mr.  Charles  Darwiit,  the  author  of  The  Ori- 
I  gin  of  Species,  figures  as  a  subscriber  to  the  Gari- 
I  baldi  Fund. 

Messrs.  Trubn  er  A  Co.  are  about  to  publ  sh  a 
new  work  of  Mr.  Charles  Reade,  with  llie  piquant 
title :  The  Eighth  Commandment. 

Colonel  Colt  has  succeeded  in  making  silver- 
steel  of  superior  quality  for  gun-metal.  It  possesw.s 
all  the  qualities  of  the  most  refined  cutlery  steel 
without  the  brittleness.  It  will  receive  the  most 
I  perfect  polish  or  burnished  surface  of  the  brightness 
j  and  reflective  powers  of  a  mirror.  Tests  by  hy- 
I  draulic  pressure  and  gunpowder  explosion  in  close¬ 
ly-sealed  tubes,  hare  proved  it  at  least  three  times 
j  stronger  and  tougher  than  the  best  cast-steel  here- 
I  tofore  made. 

I  The  existence  of  native  diamonds  has  been  dis- 
I  covered  in  Australia  in  the  black  sand  of  the  Ovens 
<  district  Rubies  and  other  gems  of  very  small  size 
I  had  previously  been  found  in  the  same  deposit 

I  At  no  former  period  of  observation,  according  to 
I  the  bulletin  of  the  Paris  Observatory,  have  so  many 
I  spots  been  seen  on  the  sun  as  during  the  last  fort- 
I  night.  They  are  not  only  remarkable  for  their 
I  number,  but  also  for  their  magnitude.  They  occu- 
I  py  for  the  most  part  two  zones  parallel  to  the  solar 
equator,  along  which  they  are  disposed  in  from  ten 
I  to  twelve  groups,  containing  about  sixty  apoU. 


The  Hallam  subscription  has  reached  £1000.  ■ 
Tlie  time  has  therefore  come  when  the  form  of  me-  : 
morial  may  be  considered  ^ 

Mr.  Mdrrat  promises  an  interesting  contribution  | 
to  Alpine  literature  in  the  fonn  of  a  volume  to  be 
entitled  The  Glaciers  of  the  Alps,  to  comprise  the 
results  of  three  years'  personal  observation  of  them.  ! 
Tlie  author  is  the  well  known  Professor  landau,  | 
who  will  doubtless,  throw  much  light  upon  the 
mooted  point  respecting  the  motion  ot  the  glaciers.  > 

Rev.  Charles  Kikgbley  has  been  appointed  to 
fill  tile  cliair  of  Modern  History  at  Cambridge.  Eng¬ 
land  rendered  vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  James 
Stephen. 

Messrs.  W.  H.  Smth  A  Son,  of  London,  arc 
about  to  establish  a  gigantic  circulaiing  library  on  , 
the  Mudie  plan.  | 

Mr  j.  Rcssell  Bihth,  London,  annonnees  A  i 
Dictiomary  of  old  English  Plays,  either  in  Print  or 
Manuscript,  before  1700.  By  James  Orchard  Halli-  ! 
weU,  F.R.S.  ; 

Messrs.  Krrt  A  Co.,  of  London,  are  about  to 
issue  the  third  annual  publication  of  The  Royed 
Academy  Review,  by  “  The  Council  of  Ten." 

Mr.  H.  Mathhw  is  devoting  his  time  at  the  pre-  | 
sent  moment  to  a  popular  life  Of  Benjamin  Franklin.  I 


AcroRDiNo  to  statistical  tables,  there  are  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  Europe  18,140  actors,  21,609  actresses,  1773 
managers  of  fheatera ;  and  the  number  of  persons 
attached  in  one  way  or  another  to  dramatic  estab¬ 
lishments  amounts  to  82,206. 

The  Prince  Regent  of  Prussia  has  allotted  a  sum 
of  10,000  crowns  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
Goethe,  which  is  to  be  similar  to  that  which  is  now 
being  raised  to  the  memory  of  Schiller. 

Emioration  since  1816. — ^Tlie  emigration  move¬ 
ment  commenced  in  1815,  on  the  close  of  the  great 
European  convulsions,  and  since  that  date  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  that  4,920,674  persons  have  migrated  from 
the  British  IMes.  Of  these  1,186,735  went  to  the 
North-Ameriemn  colonies ;  2,960,706  to  the  United 
Slates ;  686,899  to  the  Australian  group  of  colonies, 
and  86,234  to  other  localities.  The  annual  average 
from  1816  to  1859,  was  109,847,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  248,958,  illustrating  the  well-known  fact 
that  of  late  emigration  has  proceeded  in  a  greatly 
accelerated  ratio. 

Rendering  Crinoline  Incombustible.  —  At  a 
scientific  meeting  in  Edinburgh,  a  crinoline  dress 
was  exhibited,  one  half  of  whicli  had  been  immeraed 
in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia.  On  a  light 
being  applied,  the  part  whicli  had  been  steeped  in 
the  solution  was  enveloped  in  flames,  but  the  only 
efTect  on  the  other  part  was  to  char  it.  It  was  stated 
that,  as  ammonia  was  only  two-pence  per  pound,  it 
was  accessible  to  the  humblest  dass. 


